PREFACE 


Vocational guidance in many of ifs asi)ccts is still in the 
experimental stage, but in some of its phases a body of material 
has been developed, along with a technique and methods for 
using it, which enables us to step forward with a reasonable 
degree of assurance that we are at last able to contribute some¬ 
thing of a definite character to the solution of the pressing 
problem of placing young people in those linos of endeavor in 
which there are for them greater possibilities of service and 
individual happiness. 

The material in this book is the result of wide reading in the 
literature of guidance, and study under the acknowledged leaders 
in the field of guidance, and, above all, of practical cxiwrience in 
the establishment of guidance .systems in schools, orphan asy¬ 
lums, settlement hou.ses, and in the conduct of university classes 
in guidance. 

This book was written with several groups of possible readers 
in mind. These are: (1) superintendents of school systems, (2) 
principals of the wide variety of public schools, (3) directors 
of vocational guidance systems, (1) advi.sors an(l counselors in 
all sorts of schools and clas.ses, (5) deans of women in high schools 
and colleges, (6) Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. A. placement and 
employment secretaries and ailvisers, and (7) personnel workers 
and advisers in settlement houses, orphan a.sylums, and reform 
schools. We believe, also, that employment managers in stores, 
offices, and factories will find much of value in its pages. 

To Dr. David Snedden of Columbia University, who has 
read portions of the manuscript, to Dr. John M. Brewer, of 
Harvard University, and to Mr. Meyer Bloomfield, Boston, the 
author is indebted for many suggestions and much inspiration. 

Arthur Frank Payne. 

TlACnERS COLLEGK. COLOMBIA UnIVEKSITV 
New Yoke City 
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THE ORGANIZATION W^' 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

CIIAPTEH I 

THE FUNDAMENTAL CAUSES FOR THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN OUR EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM 

VociUiiiiiiil of the scioiilififi kind is a comparatively 

now iiioveineiit in our (svilization, and particularly in our public 
school system. It is always advisable for workers in, and studiuits 
of, any new movement to search for the undc-rlying causes that 
have brought about the development of that movement, so that 
they may adjust themselves and keep a proiier balance—in this 
ca.se—between the various proposals for the carrying out of the 
aims and the puf[)ose.s of vocational guiilance. 

THE NINE STAGES OP CIVIL1ZATI0N« 

Dur present civilization has develoi^d through a fairly well- 
defined series of stages. Although there has been and is now 
much overlapping of the.se stages, still it will help us to clarify 
the situation if wo study them. These stages are as follows: 

1. The primitive stage, where the wants of man were few, and 
his ability to sjitisfy those wants were limited. These wants 
rarely exceeded the bar(( necos.sities of food, slndter, clothing, and 
protection. 

•See M.vkhiiall, L. C., The Story of Human Progress, Tlie MncmillHii 
Company, New York, 1923. Ssto.vAUO.H, C., History of Ancient Cieiliiation, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1910. Wells, L. H., Industrial History 
of the United States, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1922. Cow- 
DHicK, E. S., Industrial History of the United States, TTie Itonald Press 
Company, New York, 1923. Gibuinh, II., Industrial History of England, 
Methuen and Company, London, 1920. Wells, 11. G., Outline of History, 
Parts I, II, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1921. Usheb, A. P., 
An Introduction to the Industrial History of England, Houghton Milllin 
Company, New York, 1920. 
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2. The Hunting and Fishing Stage. —Here man had developed 
to the point where he was assuming control of certain elements of 
the natural world. He had developed certain tools, appliances, 
and weapons, such as traps, nets, bows and arrows, and spears for 
the capture of wild animals for the satisfaction of his wants as 
regards food and clothing. 

3. The pastoral stage, in which man had domesticated some 
of the wild animals and was beginning to use them as beasts 
of burden, as well as for the satisfaction of his wants in food 
and clothing. Man at this time was still a nomad and a wanderer 
on the face of the earth. He had no fixed abode; he was able to 
live only in warm climates; his wealth was measured largely in 
terms of his animal possessions. 

4. The Agricultural Stage.— In this stage man had made the 
great advance of domesticating wild fruits and vegetables. 
This was of the utmost significance, because it compelled man to 
establish a definite abode and thweloped the first idea of the 
ownership of land. 

6. The Handicraft and Domestic System. —Along with these 
developments a series of inventions in tools, appliances, utensils, 
and mechanical devices had been developing. The first speciali¬ 
zation begins here. 'I'he handicraft worker arose, who specialized 
and was distinguished from the agricultural worker. Each 
exchanged his products for the pnxlucts of the other. These 
handicrafts were practiced in the home and were frequently 
performed by all membere of the family. 

6. The Guild System of Labor.—At this stage the handicrafts 
had developed to the point where a long period of training was 
necessary for the acquirement of the skills required to perform 
the complicated and difficult operations neccs.sary for the produc¬ 
tion of goods to satisfy the wants of the consumers. This system 
was the old form of apprenticeship. The apprentice in time 
naturally became a journeyman, the journeyman became a 
master, the master became the merchant. Some of our modern 
terminology is a carrj’-over from this period. The individual 
tailor, with a little shop of his own, making goods only on indi¬ 
vidual order to measure, calls himself a “merchant tailor” or a 
“custom tailor.” 

7. The Simple Factory System. —Here we see the first develop¬ 
ment of organized quantity production for the open market: 
the first beginnings of the break-up of the old erafts and trades 
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into specialized occupations; the use of semi-skilled workers, 
who were skilled only in one [x)rtion of a craft or trade; the 
entrance into the field of the “entrepreneur,” risk taker, or 
capitalist. Here we also find the beginnings of the wage system, 
and the breakdown of the feudal system of labor. 

8. The Power-machine Factory System.—The first melting 

of iron by Dud Dudley in 1619, the later development of coke, 
blast furnaces, puddling furnaces, gnroved rolls, the invention 
of the steam engine by Newcomen, and its later improvement 
by James Watts, making it possible to cast iron machinery and to 
run that machinery by steam.all brought about the develop¬ 

ment of the power-machine factory system with its great advan¬ 
tages, benefits, disadvantages, and evils. 

9. The Modem Scientific-machine Factory Organization.. 

The attention of producers up to 25 years ago had Iwen absorbed 
by the problems of: first, production; second, distribution. 
With the partial solution of these major problems a new problem 
has arisen which may be designated as the i)roblem of personnel. 
Employers, governments, and the thinkers and leaders of our 
present civilization are thinking today in terms of people more 
than ever before. 

The most modern device in the organization of industry and 
busiiie.ss is that of scientific management. Scientific manage¬ 
ment is founded upon the so-called four H’s. These arc:’ 

(o) There is 0ns Best ll'ni/ to Do Anything. - In this field we 
have time .study, motion study, routing and scheduling, planning 
Iwards, jigs, fixtures, and numerous other devices. 

(b) There is One Best Person to Do That Thing. -lien! w(! get 
the whole idea of the right person on the right job, getting the 
round peg in the round hole. This has brought alxrut the 
development of the personnel ('uginecir, em[)loyment managers, 
labor managers, with the establishment of departments, such 
as personnel departments, employment managers’ departments - 
all for the purpo.se of attaitiing two major ends: (1) greater 
efficiency in prcxluction, certainly a logical and laudable objec¬ 
tive; (2) greater happiness of the worker, because he is engaged in 
that line of service which he can perform most easily and readily, 

•Tatlor, F. W., The Principles »/ ficientijic Management, llarper and 
Brothers, New York, 1911. Hoxik, R. F., Scienlijk Management and Labor, 
D. Appleton & Company, New York, 1915. Emebbo.s, H., Twelve Principles 
of Efficiency, Engineering Magazine Company, New York, 1912. 
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and in which he can produce the best results with the least 
expenditure of effort. This movement toward the greater use 
of scientific method has been reflected in part by the develop¬ 
ment of vocational guidance in our public schools, and it is, there¬ 
fore, necessary that the workers in this field keep in close and 
intimate touch with its developments in business and industry. 

(c) There is one best method of training that best person to do that 
thing in that best way. Here we get the whole field of specific 
vocational education not only in our public schools, colleges, 
and univer-sities, but also in training departments, vestibule 
schools, threshold schools, corporation schools, etc., in our indus¬ 
tries, stores, and offices. 

(d) There is one best wav to motivate that best person to do 
that thing in that best way. Here we get the development 
of bonus systems, profit-sharing plans, collective bargaining, 
plant unions, scientific wage-payment .systems, welfare systems, 
employee papers, employee stores, etc. 

It is quite true that scientific management has not been an 
unqualified success in all cases where it has been tried, because in 
few places have all the four 13’s been put into effect at one and the 
same time. This might also be said of our vocational guidance 
systems in our public schools. At present much the largest 
proportion of the so-called guidance in our public schools con¬ 
sists of placement. 

Another great change in industry and in business has been 
the development of new types of organizations.’ 

The oldest type of organization is the patriarchal. This type 
is fast disappearing and is now found only in small enterprises 
which are run personally by the owner, who keeps all authority 
and attends to all the details in all branches. 

The second type is known as the “line organization.” This 
form is a direct outgrowth of the necessity for discipline and 
obedience to orders whcriwer large numbers of employees are 
concerned. It is taken almost intact from the old form of 
military organization, each person in the line being directly respon¬ 
sible for all phases of the work below him, exactly as are the 
captains, the lieutenants and the sergeants of our military 
organizations. 

The third type is known as the “line and staff.” Just as our 
military organizations developed headquarter staffs and regi- 

• Sec chap. xiv. 
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inentul staffs, so in tho field of business and factory ornanizal.ion 
do we find a staff of experts and siwcialists who collect data, 
form judgments, and make recommendations to the general 
manager, who may accept the recommendations and issue nc'ces- 
sary orders through the line organization. 

The fourth type is the functional organization. In this type the 
authority of the staff is no longer limitiHl to giving advice to 
the chiefs. Their authority is ('xtended to (-over all phase's of 
their sireciality or function in all parts of the organization. Kach 
of these experts has entire charge of a certain tyjx' of activity or 
function in the entire field of the enti'rprise. The two functions 
it) which we are most interested an; tho.'<e (tf tin; .sek'clion and 
employment of personnel ami t he education or training of tin? 
|X!rsonnel afte'r they have been liiix'd. 'J’hc corresponding 
sptK'ialists in charge of these functions ar(* the ein))loyment or 
labor manager and the educational director. 

'I'hc latest dcvehimcnt in the field of organization is that of 
the funclional-committe(( organization. Instead of placing the 
entire control of certain functions in the hands of oik* expert or 
specialist, with assistants umler him, committees are appoint'd 
to take charge of the.se functions, an expert usually acting as 
chairman of the coinnnttee. 

PRESENT TENDENCIES 

All tbe.se changes .show deeide<l tendcuicies along three line's: 
first, the development of scientific imdhods in all forms of human 
endeavor; second, the tendency to increa.sing sjK'cialization in all 
forms of hmnan activity; and, third, a greater ('mi)h!i.si.s. on ami 
consideration of the individual diffcn'nw's of human Iwings, and 
the recognition and conservation of the.se difference's for tho 
benefit of the individual and society. 

Exactly as we have dcveleepcd along the.se threse lin<« in indus¬ 
try and business, so have we dcvelojHjel along the satne line's in 
the field of education. Education is no longer considcrcel 
exclusively as an art or i)hilo.sophy but is now ejonceiveel of as 
a science. It is no longer possible for one indivielual to l>c 
expert in all lines and kimls of educational activities. 

Out of all these rapidly evolving and ever-developing move¬ 
ments in society, in industry and business, and in education, the 
movement has developed for the specialized function of voca- 
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tional guidance in our public schools and the special field of 
educational endeavor as represented by the director of voca¬ 
tional guidance and the vocational guidance adviser. Finally, 
greater consideration is given to the needs of the student as 
paramount to the arrangement of the subject matter. 

Striking as have been the changes in industry and business, 
no less remarkable have been the changes in education. Where 
we formerly educated exclusively for appreciation and consump¬ 
tion, we now offer opportunities for education for power and 
production. In the past our education has been largely con¬ 
sumer education, but now the beginnings of ■producer education 
are apparent. Education formerly was conceived as being pri¬ 
marily for cultvirc, obtained through a thorough acquaintance 
with the classics; now it is conceived as being for service. Where 
the ultimate aim was entrance to a university, now we find 
citizenship as the all-embracing aim. We have interpreted our 
slogan of “Education for Democracy” at I(?ast partly into terms 
of a more democratic form of education.'* 

All of the above are part and i)arcel of the development of 
the scientific phases of education as an outgrowth of the philo¬ 
sophical phases of education. We formerly .said in regard to 
any educational question or problem; the philosophical, “I 
believe this to be so but I have no evidence.” Now, more and 
more do wo find that we can respond with the scientific, “ I know 
this to be so—here is the evidence.” 

This, in large measure, has been made possible among other 
factors by the recent significant developments in the field of 
behavioristic psychology, the discovery of methods of measuring 
intelligence, the significance of intelligence levels, the formulation 
of scales, standards, tests, and measures in other fields of education, 
and the use of the survey as a device for inductively determining 
course content, ns differentiated from the old-fashioned deductive 
method for the determination of curricula and courses. 

In the field of sociology we have the beginnings of what will 
certainly prove to bo significant technique and standards in 
regard to curricula content and educational objectives. 

These movements along with others not mentioned, such as 
child labor, the steadily rising compulsory school age, the develop- 

* Euot, C. W., The Tendency to the Concrete and Practical in Education, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, New York, 1013. 
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ment of special schools, Federal legislation in regard to education, 
etc., have brought about significant and important changes in 
our social, educational, and industrial organizations and activi¬ 
ties. It is only by making a study of, and keeping pace with, the 
developments in these fields that the vocational guidance worker 
can hope to be effective in his or her iwrticular field. 



CHAPTER II 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE GUIDANCE IDEA 

The desire for guidance, self-analysis, and self-study is so 
prevalent among all peoples in all conditions as to amount almost 
to an instinct. One of the surest ways to attract and hold the 
attention and interest of anyone is to get him to talk about him¬ 
self or to begin to talk about him, his possibilities, capabilities, 
potentialities and future. Evidence of this is found in all the 
recorded history of the human race. 

PLATO 

Plato, the great Athenian philosopher, who was born about 
427 years B.C., in his work on the ideal society, entitled The 
Republic of Plato,^ makes some surprisingly interesting state¬ 
ments. The following are extracts from that l)ook: 

On page (iO: 

Well, when is a mnn likely to snccccil best? Wlieii he divides his exer¬ 
tions among many trades, or when ho devotes hitn.self exclusively to one? 
When he devotes himself to one. No two persons are born alike but each 
differs from the other in individual endowments, one being sidled for one 
thing awl another for another, and all things will be provided in suiierior 
([uality and quantities and with greatest ease when each man works at a 
single occupation and in accordance with his natural gifts. 

On page 1)2: 

liy no means, there arc persons who, with an eye to this contingency 
undertake the service required, and these in well-regidatcd states are, 
generally speaking, persons of excessire physical weakness, who arc of no 
use in other kinds of labor. Their business is to remain on the spot in 
the market and give money for goods to those who want to sell, and 
goods for money to those who want to buy. 

On |mgc C6: 

But as we caution the shoemaker you know against attempting to be 
an agriculturist or a weaver, or a builder, besides, with a view to our 

• Davies, J. L. and Vauohan, D. J., The Republic of Plato, A. L. Burt 
Company, New York. 
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shoemakiiig being well done, and to every other artisan we assigned in 
like manner one occupation, namely, that for which he was nahiralty 
filled, and in wliieh, if he let other things alone and wrought at it all his 
time without neglecting his opportunities, he was likely to i)rove a 
successful workman. 

On page 122: 

And, as a third kind of test, we must try them with wileherafl, and 
observe their behavior; and, just as young horses are taken into the pr('s- 
ence of noise and tumult, to .see whether they are timid, so must we bring 
our men, while still young, into the midst of objects of terror, and pres¬ 
ently transfer them to scenes of pleasun', trying them much more 
thoroughly than gold is tried in the fire, to tind whether they .show them¬ 
selves under all cireumstanees inaccessible to witchcraft, and seeiidy in 
their bearing, good guardians of themselves and of the niusie which they 
have been taught, approving them.scives on every occasion ti'ue to the 
laws of rhythm and harmony, and acting in such a way as would render 
them most useful to themselves and the .state. 

On page 124: 

The rulers therefore hav(! received this in charg(! first and above id) 
from the gods, to observe nothing more close, in their character of rigitant 
guardians, than the children that are horn, to sec which of these metals 
enters into the coniiiosilion of their souls; and if a (diild Ik; born in their 
class with an alloy of copper or iron, they are to have no manner <if j)il.y 
upon it, but giving it tlie value th/it belongs to its nature, they are to 
thrust it away into the elass of artisans or agriculturists; ami if again among 
these a child be born with any admixture of gold or silver, when they 
have assayed it, they arc to raise it either to the class of guardians, or to 
that of auxiliaries. 

PASCAL AND RICHARDS 

Pascal showed the iiiij)ortance of a wi.se choice of oecui)ation 
as early as 1070. A (iocuiuent, published in England at the 
iKjginning of the Industrial Revolution, denounced the educa¬ 
tional sy.stem in vogue at the time as a preposterous waste of time, 
“improving talents, without ever having discovered them”; 
“a promiscuous line of instruction without regard to genius, 
capacity, or probable situation in the commonwealth.” 

In 1881, Lysander S. Richards published a curious little vol¬ 
ume, for which he coined the name “Vocophy,” in which he 
attempted to bring order out of chaos and establish a system 
to enable o j)erson to find the most fitting pursuit in which he can 
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reap the greatest success that is possible for him individually 
to attain. 

CHARACTER ANALYSIS 

In the literature of all periods evidences are found of a desire 
for some system or method whereby it might be possible for 
one individual to look at another and, by certain physical stig¬ 
mata, prognosticate the future life and field of activity for that 
person. This desire has resulted in the pseudo-science of character 
analysis, which, in spite of the fact that it has been thoroughly 
and entirely discredited, still finds many believers among the 
credulous. 

SHAKESPEARE 

William Shakespeare (1564-1616) gives evidence of this belief 
in some of his writings, as follows: Julius Caesar, I, ii, 194: 

Yond Cassius has a lean and hungry look; 

He thinks too much. 

Macbeth, V, iii, 12: 

Thou crcam-faced loon. 

Where got’st thou that goose look? 

Midsummer Night’s Dream, III, ii, 57: 

So should a murderer look, so dead, grim. 

Yet you, the murderer, look as bright, as clear. 

As yonder Venus. 

Twelfth Night, i, 2-5: 

Thou hast a mind that suits with this thy fair and outward character. 

Richard I, iii, 2, 5: 

His treasons will sit blushing in his face. 

All’s Well, II, i, 99: 

A traitor you do look like. 

All’s Well, V, ii, 24: 

Ho looks like a poor, decayed, ingenious, foolish, rascally knave. 

Merchant of Venice, V, i, 83: 

The man 

That hath no music in himself. 
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Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems and sjjoils; 

The motions of his spirit are dull as night 
And his affections dark as Krelnis; 

Let no such man be trusted. 

Mark the music. 

Cymboline, L, i, 24: 

I do not think 

So fair an outward and such stuff within, 

Endows a man but lie.You sjienk liiin far. 

Measure for Measure, I, i, 28: 

There is a kind of character in tliy life. 

That to tlic observer doth thy liistory 
Fully unfold. 

MEDIEVAL WRITERS 

For about two hundred years system after syfitem was pn)iM)8ed 
whereby the similarities of people with certain animals were 
supposed to indicate like mental altributes. Even to the present 
time this method is being advocated and used by our most 
widely read eharacter analysts. Some of these olden time writers 
laid most emphasis upon the shape of the head and the amount 
and kind of protuberances on the head; others laid most emphasis 
upon the shape of the nose, the type of chin, the color and the 
texture of the hair. Others formulated certain hypotheses, 
endeavoring to find substantiations for these hypotheses in the 
writings of the Bible. Some of these writers and their works are 
as follows: 

Arcandam, by William Warde, published by F. Kingston, Ix>ndon, 1649: 
“The most excellent, profitable, and ijlcasant book of the famous 
doctor, and expert Astrologian, Arcandam, or Alcandrin, to find the 
fatale destiny, Constellation, complexion and natural inclination of 
every man and childe by his truth; with an addition of Physiognomy, 
very pleasant to rcade. Now newly turned out of our French into our 
Voulgar Tongue.” 

PlIYSIOONOMy 

The Hutory of Aninuda of AriilMle, and Hie Trealiae on Physiognomy, trans¬ 
lated from the Greek by T. Tayloh, London, 1809. 

Le Bedn, C. a., Physiognomy (Comparative) Series of Drawings Illustrative 
of the Relaiion between Human Physiognomy and Animal, Fal, liondon, 
1827. 
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Clakk, John, Physiognomy, An Essay on Conversations Concerning Features, 
Particularly the Nose, as Connected with Intellect. 

fiAl-t, F. J., Phrenological Works, 6 vols., Boston, 1835. 

Si'UBZHKiM, J. C., Phrenology in Connection with the Study of Physiognomy, 
Triiettel, Wiirtz, and Richter, London, 1826. 

Warnk, j. a.. On the Harmony between the Scriptures and Phrenology, 
Maclachlan and Stewart, Kdinburgh, 1836. 

Fowleb, 0. S. and S. N., Phrenology Proved, Illustrated and Applied, W. H. 
Colycr, New York, 1837. 

(!ombe. Geohoe, A System of Phrenology, 5th American from the 3d Edin¬ 
burgh cd., revised and enlarged by the author, Marsh, Capen, and 
Lyon, Boston, 1838. 

Fowleb, O. S., Practical Phrenology, publislicd by O. S. Fowler, Philadelphia, 
1840. (Giving a concise view of phrcmology, describing tlie mental 
|)owers in seven degrees of development.) 

Fowler, L. M., Phrenological Guide Designed for Students of Their Own 
Character, Fowler and Wells, New York, 1845. 

Wells, Samuel Roberts, Physiognomy—How to Read Character, S. R. 
Wells, New York, 1872. (llandlrook of phrenology and i)hysiognomy— 
with descriptive chart.) 


PHRENOLOGY 

All the eurrent books on ehartioter analysis, phrenology, and 
physiognomy are nothing ntore nor less than a renaissance of 
the material in these old books. In spite of the vigorous claims 
of some of our modern character analysts to be the discoverers of 
a new science, all of their material may be found in these ancient 
writings. None of them has contributed one bit of scientific 
evidence to support their claims. 

Phrenology was founded and formulated before any of the 
recent startling discoveries of modern science was dreamed of. 
In 1815, Dr. (lall of Vienna coined the name “phrenology,” 
laid the foundation for the so-called system, aiid Was its modern 
progenitor. In America the system was expounded by (’aldwell, 
the Fowler brothers, and S. R. Wells; and in England by Spurz- 
heim, Combe, and Elliotson. The scheme as founded by Gall 
was to inspect the scalp and the contour of the head and the 
facial features, and to judge from them the possession or non- 
{wssession of specified mental and moral characteristics. Each 
of the faculties was supposed to be located in a certain specified 
area of the brain. The entire numljer of these characteristics 
or faculties is given as 43, each with its own particular location. 
One of these phrenological schemes locates nine particular charac¬ 
teristics around the eye below the eyebrow; another has the face 
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chsrtod &nd plotted into 120 arons, each indicating the possession 
or non-possession of some mental (juality. Although the Paris 
Institute of Psychological Research in 1807 issued a statcanent 
discrediting phrenology, the high point of belief in this alh'gcd 
science was reached in 1830, when there were 3t) i)hrcnoiogical 
societies and about six journals published in the interest, of lliis 
so called science. 

At the present time the modern expoticnts of phrenology, 
physiognomy, and character analysis are bitterly oppo.s<'(l to each 
other, each one claiming to be the discoverer of a special .systtan 
that is exclusively the right one, and all claiming to be sci(aitilic. 
Some, along with the other things nnaitioned, now include 
palmistry and handwriting. 

One of the best known of these character analysts has the 
following .statement in .some of the issued literature (1921): 

(c) Complete Tyixswritten Analy.sis, including Advice iiial T(anpcra- 
ments. Talents, Vocation and Handicaps; Physical Condition, Food and 
Exercise; Fclection of Partner in Hiisiness or Fife Mate; .Advice on 
Husine.ss and Professional AVork and Doniiiiant Possibilities; Special 
Counsel requiring Time, Thonglit and Deliberation; with Marked 
Chart—$2.0. 


In addition, tliis .same person offers a course in Scienlilie 
Character Reading “ba.sed upon phy.siological, phrenological, 
psychological, physiognomical and anatomical principles. 'Phe 
fee for this course being $.31). Anot her (piite pojmlar “ pn)fessor” 
in this field will give a so-called readitig for ■$! and will .sell you 
his entire course for .W cents. 

During the past five years tlimv^ have; firiscn a crop of “charac¬ 
ter analysts” who are traveling over the country, whose; g(;n(‘ral 
procedure is to lavishly advertise a free course of lectures in some 
centrally located hall, at which enough material is giv(;n to 
arouse the curiosity of gullible individual.s. 'I'lien another course 
of lectures is announced for the week following, for which they 
are urged to enroll, the fee usually being .$1.5 or $2.5. 'riie.se 
lectures are highly inspirational in character, and range from 
Cou^ism to Christian Science and Dieting. Private character 
readings for an extra fee arc canied on during the daytime. 

The progress of the scientific .study of the brain has render'd 
the entire scheme of character analysis obsfdete, and therefore 
dangerous and misleading. Practical anatomy, physiology, and 
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applied psychology have proved, beyond question, that the 
exterior of the skull and the form of the features are not in any 
manner an index to mental processes or the possession of speci¬ 
fied characteristics, faculties, abilities, or aptitudes. 

The following points are used as a basis for this opposition to 
phrenology and character analysis. 

NINE POINTS AGAINST CHARACTER ANALYSIS* 

1. Although cerebral localization for certain sensory and motor 
centers has been scientifically demonstrated, it has also been 
scientifically demonstrated that there is no similar cerebral 
localization for such general traits of character as self-esteem, 
acquisitiveness, secretiveness, constructivencss, combativeness, 
calculation, language, firmness, spirituality, number, time, tune, 
weight, color, etc. This at once sweeps away the foundation 
upon which almost the entire bo<ly of claims of the character 
analy.sts rests. Their main stock in trade is the claim that certain 
protuberances or depressions in the skull and certain shapes and 
lines of the features of the face indicate possession or non-posses¬ 
sion of certain specified characteristics or abilities. For instance, 
all the systems of phrenology claim that the possession of a high 
forehead is an indication of intelligence, reasoning ability, and 
reflection. It is a proved fact, however, that that portion of 
the brain is devoted to the muscular control of the organs of 
speech. An injury to that portion of the brain may cause a 
person to lose control of the muscles of the lips, tongue, throat, 
etc., but at the same time be able to read, write, and think speech, 
and in no wise affect the intelligence of that person. Again, most 
of the systems of phrenology locate the so-called faculty of 
reverence at the top of the head. Practical anatomy has proved 
that that particular portion of the brain eontrols the muscular 
sensations of the feet and legs. It has also proved that any 
injury to any particular portion of the brain does not result in 
a corresponding loss of mental or moral characteristics, but 
does show in a definite way a loss of sensory or motor capacities 
in some particular portion of the body. 

* See also Holunosworth, H. L., Vocational Psychology, D. Appleton & 
Company, New York, 1917, p. 25 IT. Dunl.\p, K., “Fact and Fable in 
Character Analysis,” Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, vol. cx. No. 199, Nov., 1923, p. 74 ff. Hau., G. S., Life and 
Cortfessions of a Psychologist, D. Appleton & Company, New York, 1923, 
p. 448. 
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2. No scientific data have been presented to prove that there is 
any correspondence between size and functional capacity of the 
brain as a whole or any portion of it. No scientist has as yet 
established any correlation between definite areas of the brain 
and specific mental, moral, or emotional qualities. Ikit it is a 
scientifically established fact that there is no correlation between 
the volume, the shape, or the weight of the brain and the general 
traits of character emphasized by the character analyst. Two 
human brains might be taken to any professor of neurology, one 
brain belonging to a person of high intelligence, the other to a 
person of average intelligence, and it would be ini|)Os.sil)lc for this 
professor of neurology to tell you which brain belonged to which 
person. Again, we cannot even be sure, judging from the size 
of a man’s skull, how large the bruin is that i.s inside of that skull. 

3. It is a scientifically establi.shed fact, then, that the shape 
and the various thicknesses of the bones of the head are no indica¬ 
tion as to whether or not brain tiasues of any kind or cerebro¬ 
spinal fluid will bo found underneath. It is a scientifically 
established fact that the conformation of the brain docs not neces¬ 
sarily follow the conformation of the outside of the skull. Tlie skull 
itself varies in thickness, and the same area in different people also 
varies in thickness. The brain is enveloped in three membranes, 
one of which is quite thick, and siwngy with blood vc'ssels. These! 
membranes adapt them8(!lves to the shape or changes in the 
brain without affecting the outer skull in any way. Surrounding 
these three membranes is the liepiid lymph. Daniel Webster had 
a skull much larger than the ordinary person. He had an 
exceptionally large cranial capacity, but his brain, when examined, 
measured, and weighed after his rieath, was found to be no larger 
than that of the average person, the re.st of his skull being filled 
with lymph. 

4. The evidence pre.sented by the neurologists hiads us to 
believe that the functional capacity of the brain depends upon the 
complexity and the type of structure, upon the thickness of the cortex, 
upon chemical and molecular action, upon the convolutions, the 
fissures, and the quality of brain structure rather than upon mere 
mass, weight, size, or 8hai)e. 

5. The entire body of claims made by the character analyst is 
based upon limited and casual observation of excriptional eases 
and selected groups, by people who have not been trained in 
scientific methods of research, the observational method being 
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used almost entirely throughout. In fact, the method used 
throughout the development of character analysis has been first 
to establish a hypothesis, and then to search until some excep¬ 
tional case is found which will support this hypothesis. It is 
just as easy to find cases which do not fit as to find those which 
do. The analysts, however, emphasize those which do fit and 
ignore those which do not. 

6. None of the claims for ability to analyze character by the method 
of the character analysts are based on objective evidence which can be 
scientifically measured, weighed, evaluated, and tested. In all 
fields of science and scientific research, workers submit their 
findings, along with the evidence to scientific tests by their 
colleagues and other seientists, before they give their findings 
to the world, or attempt to use them for the selfish end of 
finaneial gain. 

7. On the basis of physical stigmata alone, we are unable to 
decide the presence or the absence of specific traits or abilities. 
Lombroso, the Italian criminologist, made a study of the physical 
peculiarities of criminals wliich covered several years and thou¬ 
sands of cases. llisstudyof criminals led him to believe that they 
possessed certain stigmata or signs which would enable him to 
pick out potential criminals from among young people and then 
have them watched by police, thus preventing crime rather than 
punisliing it after it had been conunitted. His whole scheme 
broke down because his so-called criminal stigmata were found in 
individuals of the highest character, and before his death he 
abandoned the scheme completely. 

8. Up to the present time no character analyst has presented 
any scientific data as proof for the wide-sweeping claims and 
assertions made by them. 

9. On the basis of these facts wo feel justified in taking the 
stand that the claims of the so-called science of character analy.sis 
rest on assumptions entirely unwarranted by the facts. Since 
this is true, we can assume that its use in any situation of impor¬ 
tance will be misleading and harmful. 

By merely looking at a person we are unable to decide whether 
he is a desperate or a degenerate criminal, a pervert, an introvert, 
a mediocre person, a genius, an idiot, an imbecile, a madman, or 
a fool. Fine hair or delicate skin does not necessarily indicate 
delicacy of perception, judgment, or sensitiveness. A convex, a 
concave, or a plane face is no criterion of the quality of the brain or 
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of its functioning in the behavior or the readions of the jurson to 
whom it may belong. 

THE PHYSIOLOGICAL CONCEPTION 

The whole fieltl of eharacter analysis is based viiion t he physio¬ 
logical conception as an indication of the proltabh^ reactions, 
capacities, and txdiavior of hninan Ix'ings. This conception 
holds that the idienoinena of consciousiK'ss are accoinpanic'd by 
corresiKniding changes in the l)rain, and to these )>artic.ular 
brain changes the supporters of this conception di>vote all their 
attention. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, the phj’.siologi(!al 
conception had attained almost, utiiversal acc<“ptance. Uesearch 
in anatomy and the physiology of the brain, the discovery of I la; 
microscopic structure of the brain, and tins a|)plieation of ex|M'ri- 
mental methods to cerebrophysiology added to our sto(^k of 
knowledge. In tla? enthusiasm created by these; facts it was (piite; 
confidently ex[x'cted that the nature of the mental proces.ses and 
of mental di'generation and growth would be laid bare. 'I'he.se; 
hoi)es, however, were not realized, and it was soon generally 
agn'cd that some other method of approach to the study r)f the 
phenomena of consciousness and the elevelopment of capacities, 
eharactori.stics, and aptitudes mu.st Is* foumi 

THE PSYCHOLOGICAL CONCEPTION 

The new approach is tin; psychological conception, whi(!h is 
ba.sed upon the point of view that mental processes (am be dinadly 
studied in the Indiavior of the individual, and without making 
any reference to changes that an;, rightly or wrongly, assumed to 
take place in the brain or its structure. 'I'he |isychological (con¬ 
ception regards the conscious process(>s as the actual phe¬ 
nomena with which it is to deal. In fact, it is (piite generally 
accepted that we can now tell mon- alxuit tla; (|uality of brain 
structure, the jxjssession or non-possession of certain capa(!itic8, 
and the likely reactions of individuals to certain stimuli, by a 
study of their behavior than by any other method. 'J'his is 
known as the field of liehavioristie p.sychology.’ 

• See IIaut, B., The Ptychology of Inmnily, University Vr(tm, Cnmbridge, 
England, 1922, p. 9 £f. Watson, J. B., Psychology from the Etaiulpoint of a 
Behanoriel, J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 1919. 
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This psychological conception has been the foundation for 
the beginnings of psychological measurements in terms of the 
behavior or the reactions of people under certain strictly specified 
and controlled conditions. The first attempt toward the solution 
of this problem of determining the functioning of the brain by 
the behavior of the individual is found in the attempts of medical 
practitioners to formulate reliable tests for the classification 
and treatment of the various grades of feeblemindedness. 

THE BEGINNINGS OF SCIENTIFIC TESTING 

The first publications were by Itard, a French physician, 
who in 1801 published a pamphlet entitled De VEducation d’un 
Homme Sauvage. This pamphlet was a report of Itard’s experi¬ 
ment in attempting to educate a boy who had been discovered 
in the forests of Avyron. This boy was living the life of an 
animal and upon examination was pronounced to be an idiot. 
Itard contended that it was possible by kind and humane treat¬ 
ment to make out of the boy a normal human being. The experi¬ 
ment failed, but it served the purpose of calling attention to the 
pitiable condition of the feebleminded. 

To Edward Seguin belongs the honor of laying the foundation 
for the real method of the treatment and education of idiots. 
In 1866, Seguin described his methods of analysis, treatment, 
and education in a book entitled Idiocy and Its Treatment by the 
Physiological Method. In this book he says: 

The aptitudes thus created are then applied to different specialties, 
each according to the fortune, age, or position of each individual, care 
being taken to choose in every case an occupation which will keep in 
activity the muscular system as well as the mental faculties.* 

Fitzherbert, about 1500, proposed that the capacity of the 
alleged idiot to count 20 pence, to tell his age, or to tell who were 
his father or mother should be used as tests of mentality. 

Swinburne, nearly a hundred years later proposed that the 
person should be examined to see whether he could measure a 
yard of cloth or name the days of the week. True psychological 
measurements, however, began with the work of Fechner (1801-87). 

* See Norswobtht, N., “The Psychologyof Mentally Deficient Children,” 
Columbia University ConlrUniiions to Philosophy and Psychology, vol. xv. 
No. 2, Science Press, New York, Nov., 1906. 
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Up to 1890, a great deal of work was done by niinieroiis jicoplp, 
but the confines of this book will not permit even slight mention 
of them.‘ 

In the United States psychologists began to be interested in 
tests and psychological measurements alx)ut 1895. They began 
to hear of the work of Kraepalin, who originated the word ‘‘demen¬ 
tia praecox,” and who developed methods for the diagnosis of 
mental abnormalities. They also heard of the work of Binet, 
the French physician, who was making a study of individual 
psychology and was attempting to formulate a scale for the 
measurement of intelligence. The results of Binet’s studies 
appeared in 1905 in his first series of tests for the measurement of 
intelligence. This was followed in 1908 by his second series of 
tests. Since that time there has been a wide-sweeping move¬ 
ment for the development of tests, scales, and measures of all 
kinds.* 

We now have well-standardized tests of attention, perception, 
description, report, association, learning, memory, suggestibility, 
imagination, invention, range of information, size of vocabu¬ 
lary, achievement in arithmetic, algebra, geometrical ability, 
mathematical ability, language, reading, spelling, handwriting, 
drawing, English composition, etc. 

Credit must be given to Dr. J. N. Rice as the real beginner of 
the comparative test movement. In 1894, Dr. Rice began his 
investigations of spelling ability. 


THE WORLD WAR AND ITS RELATIONS TO SELECTION AND 
GUIDANCE 

The World War gave a decided impetus to the movement of 
intelligence testing and the placing of the right man on the 
right job. 


‘See Wylie, A. T., ‘‘A Brief History of Mental Tests,” Teachen College 
Record, vol. xxiii. No. 1, Teachers College, Columbia University, Jan., 1922. 
Klemm, 0., A History of Psychology, Charles .Scribner’s .Sons, New York, 
1914. Baldwin, J. M., History of Psychology, (1. P. Putman’s .Sons, Now 
York, 1913. Hall, G. L., Life ami Confessions of a Psychologist, D. Apple- 
ton & Company, New York, 1923. Hall, G. .S., The Founders of Modem 
Psychology, D. Appleton 4 Company, New York, 1923. 

* See Appendices D and E. 
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The following statements were taken from the two volumes 
describing the personnel system of the Army' and give some idea 
of the development of the work. 

Forekunneks of the Army Personnel System 

The liistory of the Army personnel organization during the war 
exhibits a development that is traceable to three distinct sources. The 
first source is found in traditional Army practice. Tim second is a 
contribution of business and industry, namely, the employment manage¬ 
ment movement. The third source of ideas and methods, which 
merged with the others to develop a practicable Army personnel system, 
is found in the scientific approach to the study of human abilities which 
has been fostered in university laboratories of psychology for a genera¬ 
tion, and which more recently has Imen applied by certain large business 
concerns to the practical problem of discovering talent and selecting the 
right man for the right jdace. The classification and placement of 
officers and soldiers would not have gone forward as expeditiously as it 
did if there had been lacking any one of the.se three components—the 
military, the industrial, and the scientific. (P. 39.) 

The Establishment of the Committee on Classification 
OF Personnel in the Army 

August 5, 1917, is remembered by personnel officers as a significant 
date, because it marked the establishment of the Committee on Classifica¬ 
tion, of Personnel in the Army. This was the culmination of a chain of 
events that brought to the aid of the War Ueiiartmcnt the cxjierience of 
men who in their civil pursuits had dealt with problems of personnel 
classification and idaceinent. (P. 53.) 

The Committee Oroanizes 

The original membership of the Committee consisted of ten university 
p.sychologists who had specialized in the study of human traits and 
abilities, and two employment managers who had had extensive practical 
exiK'rience in the selection and placement of workers. The Committee 
began operations at once. At its first formal meeting in the Munsey 
Huilding offices of the National Research Council, Augufst 7, Drs. 
Ringhain, Dodge, Scott, Thorndike, and Yerkes were pre.sent. Dr. 
Thorndike was elected Chairman, and Dr. Scott, Executive Secretary. 

'The Personnel System of the U niled Slates Army, vol. i, Adjutant-General’s 
Office, War Department, Washington, I). C., 1919. Also, The Right Man 
in the Right Place in the Army, Adjutant-General’s Office, War Department, 
Washington, D. C., 1919. 
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Provisional assignments of resjMnsibilitics were agreed upon, not only 
for the members present, but also for those who had not yet reached 
Washington, including J. U. Angell, R. C. Clothier, II. L. (iardner, J. F. 
Shepard, E. K. Strong, Jr., L. M. Terman, and J. H. Watson. (P. 57.) 

The following two of many prineiples developed by the com¬ 
mittee are of csjK'cial inlere.st to the workers in the field of 
guidance: 


The Pkinciple op lh'.\i.\,\ Dippehk.N' es 

The personnel executive needs full, explicll, ami amiratc iiifarmation 
as to the men's qualijicalions. It is important to recognise the great 
variety of human traits that go to make up these (|Ualilieations, and to 
know how wide is the range of (>xeellence in each trait in any consider¬ 
able aggregate of human Ix'ings. (P. 8.) 


The Pkinciple op Depinite Personnel HEyttiuEMENTs 

No degree of excellence and completene.ss in the inventory of a man’s 
(pialifications will lead to his placeimmt in the right job unless the 
re(iuirements of the job are known. Consequently, a third prineiphs 
underlying successful pensonnel administration calls for ilefiniteness in 
the descriptions of duties and in the statements of the qualifications sought 
in the men who arc to discharge those duties. (P. II.) 


P.SYCIIOLO(;itAL Examinino 

The tentative use of mental tests in four of the National Army 
cantonments during the fall months (1917) had abundantly demon¬ 
strated their practicability and their jsjs.sibilities for usefulness. In 
response to an inquiry from the Surgeon (Icneral regarding the value of 
the test data in classifying and assigning recruits, the Committee voted on 
December 5 to recommend the extension of the psychological examining 
to all cantonments. Favorable action was taken by the Surgeon General 
and the General Staff; and the winter and early.sjmng months saw not 
only an extension of the field of the psychological examining, but an 
increasing understanding on the part of personnel officers and psycholo¬ 
gists of how the intelligence scores could be utilized in selecting suijerior 
recruits for special assignment or training, and in distributing available 
talent so as to effect a well-balanced organization. (P. 79.) 
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Intelligence Tests 
(Army Alpha and Army Beta)® 

These tests are discussed at some length in Chapter X of Vol. U and 
it is sufficient to state here that in each camp a Psychological Examiner 
was stationed, commissioned in the Medical Department. All soldiers 
were given the tests and as a result were graded either A, B, C+, C, C—, 
U, D—, or E. E men, including approximately one-half of 1 percent 
of the recruits, were ordinarily discharged. The meaning of the letter 
ratings is as follows; 

A. Very Superior Intelligence. This grade is earned by only four 
or five soldiers out of a hundred. The A group is composed of men of 
marked intellectuality. Such men are of high-officer type when they are 
also endowed with leadership and other necessary qualities. 

B. Superior Intelligence. B intelligence is superior, but less except 
tiona! than that represented by A. The rating group obtained by eight 
to ten soldiers out of a hundred. The group contains a good many men 
of the commissioned-officer type and a large amount of non-commis- 
sioned-officcr material. 

C+. High Average Intelligence. This group includes about 15 to 
18 per cent of all soldiers and contains a large amount of non-commis¬ 
sioned-officer material with occa.sionally a man whose leadership and 
power to command fit him for commissioned rank. 

C. Average Intelligence. Includes about 25 per cent of soldiers. 
Excellent private type with a certain amount of fair non-commissioned- 
officer material. 

C—. Low Average Intelligence. Includes about 20 per cent. While 
below average in intelligence, C— men arc usually good privates and 
satisfactory in work of routine nature. 

D. Inferior Intelligence. Includes about 15 per cent of soldiers. D 
men are likely to be fair soldiers, but are usually slow in learning and 
rarely go above the rank of private. They are short on initiative and so 
require more than the usual amount of supervision. Many of them are 
illiterate or foreign. 

D— and E. Very Inferior Intelligence. This group is divided into 
two classes; (1) D— men, who arc very inferior in intelligence but are 
considered fit for regular service; and (2) E men, those whose mental 
inferiority justifies their recommendation for Development Battalion, 
special service organization, rejection, or dischar^. 

The immense contrast between A and D — intelligence is shown by the 
fact that men of A intelligence have the ability to make a superior record in 

• Yoakom, C. S. and Yebkks, R. M., Army Mental Tests, Henry Holt & 
Company, New York, 1920. Also, Yebkes, R. M., “Psychological Exam¬ 
ining in the Army,” vol. xv, Memoirs of the National Academy of Sciences, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1921. 
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college or university, while D— men are of such inferior mentality that they 
are rarely able to go beyond the third or fourth grade of the elementary 
school, however long they attend. In fact, most D — and E men are below 
the “mental age" of 10 years and at best are on the borderline of mental 
deficiency. B intelligence is capable of making an average record in 
college, C+ intelligence cannot do so well, while mentality of the C grade 
is rarely equal to high school graduation. (Pp. 132, 133.) 

Between Septemljcr, 1917, and January, 1919, approximately 
1,727,000 men in the army were examined and their intelligence 
rated by the Arttjy Alpha and Army Beta intelligenee tests. 
Alpha was given to literates and Beta to illiterates and foreigners, 
of the 1,727,000 tested, 83,500 low-score cases were given indi¬ 
vidual tests, which as the “Binot-Simon” and the “ Yerkes Point 
Performance Scale.” 

Tkadk Tksts® 

The various parts of the Committee’s work are, in fact, so interrelated 
and so dependent upon each other that it is fxirhaps inexact to refer to 
any as the “principal” parts. There is the Trade Test program, for 
instance. Organically, this is part of tlic Classification of Men, men¬ 
tioned above. Trade Tests are actual tests which establish jwsitively a 
person’s degree of skill in a trade. The information regarding a man’s 
trade skill obtained by trained interviewers in the ixjrsonncl office is 
far more reliable than that obtainable otherwise. It is desirable, how¬ 
ever, when men claim skill in certain trades, to cstabli.sh their degree ftf 
skill beyond any possibility of (piestion; this can be done in a few 
minutes by the Trade Tests. Tiuits for 84 Army Irmles have heen pre¬ 
pared by the Committee on Classification of Personnel in its Trade Test 
Division. (P. 6.) 

The work of classifying and j)lacing men properly in the Army has 
naturally required much work of a res(!arch nature before best results 
could be obtained. For instance, it Was necessary at the outset to find 
out what kinds of men the Army needed. At first a crude list of some 
50 classifications was used, but as time went on it was found necessary 
to subdivide these primary classifications into finer subclassifications. 
Eventually, this list took the form of the Index of Occupations, in which 
are listed over 700 classifications of trades needed by the Army in its various 
branches. 

* Ibid., vol. ii. See also, Chapman, J. C., Trade Tests, Henry Holt & 
Company, New York, 1921. Toops, H. A., Trade Tests in Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 

“ Trade Specifications and Index, United States Army, Uovemmont 
Printing Office, Washington, P. C., 1918. 
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Then the Committee faced the necessity of defining the meaning of 
each one of these trades. An index of 700 trades would be of little work¬ 
ing value if the trades themselves were not clear in everyone’s mind, or 
if different people had different ideas of what the trade terms meant. 
A commanding officer might call for a machinist and receive a man who 
was entirely unfamiliar with the particular work that he had in mind, 
because he and the officer furnishing the machinist had different ideas 
of what a machinist is. 

It became ncce.s.sary, in short, to create a uniform language, to write 
a dictionary in which each trade should be clearly defined so that misunder¬ 
standing should be impossible. Under the direction of the Committee, 
this dictionary has been written. It is called “Arjny Trade Specifica¬ 
tions,” and within its covers are given, for each trade needed by the 
Army; (n) the duties involved, (6) the qualifications a man must pos¬ 
sess in order to be able to do the work, and (c) the substitute tradesmen 
who can best be summoned in an emergency if men of the trade itself 
are not available. In all, 500 trades and professions are so described. 
(Pp. 7-8.) 

Other contributions, beside the standardized intelligence tests, 
(Alpha and Beta), the trade tests (oral, picture and performance), 
and the Index to Occupations, were the Officers’ Bating Scale, 
the Soldier’s Qualification Card, the Tables of Occupational 
Needs and Personnel Specifications, and the Occupational 
Intelligence Tables. All are valuable to w'orkers in the guidance 
field, not only because of the data they contain, but also bccau,se 
they are fine examples of technique and methods in dealing with 
personnel and occupations. 

DR. FRANK PARSONS AND THE VOCATION BUREAU 

Preceding and paralleling the development of the more scien¬ 
tific phases of personnel work, we have what might be called the 
philosophical, philanthropic, sentimental, and aspirational 
phase. This phase of the development of the guidance move¬ 
ment was begun by social workers in settlement houses, by 
altruistic people who saw the dire need of their clientele for 
practical guidance and education toward economic self- 
sufficiency.’* 

To the Civic Service House, 112 Salem Street, Boston, Massa¬ 
chusetts, must go the honor of being the birthplace of the voca¬ 
tional guidance movement in this country. Here, Dr. Frank 

“ See Davidson, T., The Education of the Wage-earner, Ginn and Com¬ 
pany, New York, 1904. 
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Parsons began his work.‘“ Here, “The Breadwinners’ Institute” 
was organized and, finally, “The V'ocation Bureau” came into 
being. All of this work was made possible by the beneficence 
of Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, the daughter of Aga.ssiz. 

The Vocation Bureau was formed at the Civic Service IIou.se in 
1908 (later transferred to 9 Beacon Street), with Dr. Frank 
Parsons as Director. Dr. Parsons i.ssucd his first report on May 1, 
1908, and in it used the term “vocational guidance,” which was, so 
far as we know, the first time the term appeared in print. The 
stated general aims of the Bureau were as follows: 

1. To sludi/ the causes of the. imsic whicli iittiMid.s the passing of 
unguided and untrained young people from school to work, and la assist 
in experiments to prevent this wa.ste. 

2. To help parents, teachers, children, and otliers in the problems of 
thoughtful choosing, preparing for, and advancing in a chosen life work. 

3. To work oul programs of cooperation Indween the schools and the 
occupations, for the purixi.se of enaliling both to make a more socially 
profitable use of human talents and opportunities. 

4. To publish vocational studies from the viewiioint of their educational 
and other efficiency requirements, and of their career-building ix)s.sibilitics. 

5. To conduct a training course for (pialificd men and women wlio 
desire to prepare themselves for vocational guidance sc'rvice in the 
]>ublie .school system, philanthropic institutions, and in business 
establishments. 

6. To maintain a clearing house of information dealing with life- 
career problems.' 

THE FIRST PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

One year after t he format ion of the Vocation Bureau in 1908 
the Boston School f'ominittee (1909) asked the Bureau, through 
its Director, to outline a program of vocational guidance for the 
public schools of Boston. This program was put into effect and 
has been in operation with modifications ever since. 

THE FIRST UNIVERSITY SUMMER SCHOOL IN VOCATIONAL 

GUIDANCE 

At the Harvaril University (Cambridge, Massachusetts) 
Summer Session in 1911, a course of ten lectures was given on 
vocational guidance. This course developed into a variety of 

'*See Paksons, F., Choosing a Vocation, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
New York, 1909. 
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regular and summer session courses at Harvard and has served 
as a model for courses in similar institutions all over the country. 

THE FIRST DEPARTMENT OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

In 1914 Boston University established a Department of Voca¬ 
tional Guidance, which was the first of its kind. The same year 
the Woman’s Educational and Industrial Union, Boston, offered 
a “Course in Vocational Guidance.” 

All of the above were a direct outgrowth of the Vocation 
Bureau and its Director, Dr. Parsons, his successor, Meyer 
Bloomfield,” and his assistant, Frederick J. Allen.” 

THE HARVARD VOCATION BUREAU 

In 1917 the Director of the Vocation Bureau, Meyer Bloom¬ 
field, was asked to go into war work and the Bureau was trans¬ 
ferred to the Division of Education at Harvard University, the 
Graduate School of Business cooperating in the management 
of the Bureau by appointing two members of its faculty to 
assist in its direction. Its aims then were, and are now, as follows: 

To become a center of information on the movement for vocational 
guidance. 

To serve Harvard men and others in the problems of choosing, pre¬ 
paring for, and entering on a vocation. 

To continue occupational research and publication. 

To conduct surveys in schools, in various lines of business, and in the 
industries, with a view to establishing or promoting effective vocational 
guidance. 

To train vocational counselors for service to young people in the 
public schools and elsewhere. 

To cooperate in the employment manager movement. 

To aid and cooperate with other vocational guidance organizations. 

To be of individual and public service in the reorganization of em¬ 
ployment conditions arising from the present war. 

THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 

The first national conference dealing specifically and exclusively 
with vocational guidance was held in Boston, November, 1910. It 
was held under the joint auspices of the Vocation Bureau and 

’’See Blooufield, M., Readings in Vocational Guidance, Ginn and 
Company, New York, 1918. 

’’See Aixen, F. J., A Guide to the Study of the Occupations, Harvard 
University Press, 1921. 
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the Chamber of Commerce of Boston. No record was kept and 
no proceedings published. The second national conference was 
held in New York, October 23-20, 1912, and proceedings pub¬ 
lished.** At the 1917 Philadelphia conference The National 
Employment Managers’ Association was formed. Except dur¬ 
ing the war, conferences have been held and their activities 
recorded either as proceedings or in the Vocational Guidance 
Bulletin. The present secretary of the association is Dr. John 
M. Brewer, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. The dues are $2, which include 
subscription to the Vocational Guidance Magazine. 

THE VOCATIONAL G0IDANCE MAGAZINE 

The National Vocational Guidance Association in April, 191.5, 
published No. 1, Volume I, of the National Guidance Bulletin, a 
small folder of four pages. 1'hc Bulletin continued through' 
several volumes until, on December 1, 1922, the Vocation Bureau 
of Harvard University accepted the responsibility and on 
March 1, 1924, its name was changed to the Vocational Guidance 
Magazine. It is now a monthly publication of some 35 pages 
with Frederick J. Allen as editor. 

ELI W. WEAVER 

The New York Students and (k)MMiTTEE 

As Boston had its Frank Parsons, so had New York its Eli W. 
Weaver,*' who, as chairman of the Students’ Aid Committee of 
the High School Teachers’ As.sociation of N(!w York City, 
developed the guidance movement until by 1908 in each day and 
evening high school there was a teacher or a committee of teachers 
to help students not only in deciding what vocation to choose, but 
in learning how to enter it. This work was purely voluntary 
on the part of the teachers and was carried on in addition to their 
regular duties. At this time the Students’ Aid Committee 
stated its objects as follows: 

'* Proceedings oj the Uccond National Conference on Vocational Guidance, 
Benjamin C. Gruenberg, .Sec’y, Commercial High School, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
1915. 

'* See Weaver, E. W., Building a Career, Association Press, New York, 
1922; Profitable Vocations for Girls, A. S. Barnes & Company, New York, 
1915; Medicine As a Profession, A. S. Barnes & Company, New York, 1917. 
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In order that local committees and the teachers of the several schools 
may be better prepared to help pupils who leave school to fit themselves 
to their environment, the gencal committee has planned to collect and 
make available information regarding; 

1. The necessary and prescribed qualifications for entering the skilled 
trades and learned professions in this city. 

2. The opportunities which are furnished to the young people of this 
city for acquiring these necessary qualifications, the time usually 
required, and the expense to the individual of qualifying himself. 

3. The restrictions which are placed by labor unions and professional 
bodies upon candidates who desire to enter the several skilled trades 
or professions. 

4. The average remuneration and the relative permanency of employ¬ 
ment which a properly qualified person of either sex may expect in each 
of the skilled trades, the learned profes.sions, and the commercial pur¬ 
suits in which young people arc usually employed. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN OTHER 
COUNTRIES 

Scotland” 

To Mrs. Ogilvie Gordon of Aberdeen, Scotland, must be given the 
credit for being one of the first to see the need of, and to .start the work 
in vocational guidance. In a lecture given before a Glasgow 
audience, March, 1904, Mrs. Gordon presented a plan whereby 
school boards should establish bureaus for guiding boys and 
girls into employments for which they were best fitted and for 
supervising their progress in those occupations. 

In 1908 Mrs. Gordon issued a handbook of cmplojmients for 
the use of boys and girls.** There is no doubt but that the work 
of Mrs. Gordon and her associates in the social service field 
prepared the way for the Education Act of Scotland, which 
became effective in 1908 and which contained as one of its pro¬ 
visions the phrase, “in maintaining, or combining with other 
bodies to maintain any agency for collecting and distributing 
information as to employments open to children upon leaving 
school.” 

u See Bloomfield, M., “The School and the Start in Life,” Bull., No. 4, 
U. S. Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C., 1914. 

“ Gordon, Mbs. Ooilvi®, A Handbook of Employmenta, Rosemount Press, 
Aberdeen, Scotland, 1908, 444 pp. 
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England 

England passed its Choice of Employment Act in 1910. Tin’s 
was operative only in England and Wales. Tliis act contained 
the phrase: 

shall include a power to make arrangements, sul)ject to the approval of 
the board of education, for giving to Iwys and girls under sevimteen 
years of age assistance with resj)ect to the clioice of suitable employment 
by means of the collection and the communication of information and 
the furnishing of advice. 

(iKKMANY 

In 1908, Dr. Wolff, Director of the Hureau of Labor Stalistitrs 
at Halle, Gennany, oikmkmI the Hureau cvc'nings for consultation 
hours for the parents of young people .seeking einploymeut. 

The Berlin Labor Employment Hureau in May, 1918, con¬ 
ducted the first moving picture .show for distributing vocational 
information. 

In 1912 the I^eipzig Manufacturers’ Association startisl a 
guidance bureau for young people leaving school. 

FURTHER DEVELOPMENTS IN THE UNITED STATES 

During the seven years followir.g the .signing of tin; Armistice 
much progress has l)ccn made in the field of guidance."' 'Phis 
progress has been marked by the scientific character of the work. 
The individual, inspirational inti'rview method has Iwam aban¬ 
doned. Scientific analysis, the classification of ease groups, the 
development of specific tests, standards and techniiiue have made 
the old guidance methods advocated before the war very much 
out of date. 

STATE AND FEDERAL LEGISLATION 

Already we have the beginnings of State, and Federal higislation 
granting financed aid to vocational guidance. In 1918 the State 
of Connecticut passed a law which contained the following: 

The Board of School Visitors, Board of Education, or town school 
committee of any town, city, or Imrough may establish vocational guid¬ 
ance as a part of the educational system of such municipality, and may 

*’ See Reed, A. Y., Junior Wuge Earners, The Macmillan Ckimpany, New 
York, 1920. .Also the issues of the Vocational Guidance Magazine for 1923- 
24. 
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in its discretion employ a vocational counselor whose duties and com¬ 
pensation shall be prescribed by such board. (General Statutes 1913, 
chap. 163; School Laws 1922, Sec. 79.) 

The Connecticut legislation is, so far as we are aware, the first 
legislation concerning vocational guidance in any State. 

United States Junior Employment Service 

On page 210 of this volume will be found a brief description of 
the development of the United States Junior Employment 
Service, which gives financial and other aid to the placement 
phase of guidance. This service was begun December 6, 1918. 

THE NEW ZEALAND APPRENTICE ACT” 

The New Zealand Parliament, August 29, 192.3, passed the 
Apprentice Act. In Sec. 18 of this Act is found the following: 

The head teacher of any .school may be required to furni.sh a report on 
every child that leaves the school for the purpose of entering employ¬ 
ment, and on application of the child or his parent or guardian the Dis¬ 
trict Registrar shall advise and assist the child in obtaining suitable 
employment; for this purpose, the District Registrar shall keep a register 
of such applications and of vacancies, which shall be open, without 
charge, to inspection by anyone concerned ... To enable the head 
teacher to prepare such a report, it shall be his duty to watch carefully 
the progress of each child in the upper classes of his school, and to take 
notice of his character, aptitude, and attainments. 

This brings sharply into the foreground the whole question of 
guidance with its many ramifications and problems. This phase 
of the work is by the law placed as a definite responsibility on the 
shoulders of the educators. 

The report of the head teacher includes, among other obvious 
items, such as age, address, etc., the following more significant 
items: (1) occupation of parents or guardian; (2) behavior of 
pupil; (3) grade attained; (4) strong subjects; (5) weak subjects; 
(6) teacher’s observations. In all, there are only ten items upon 
which the head teacher reports. 

” See Payne, A. F., “Recent Legislation concerning Apprenticeship and 
Vocational Guidance in New Zealand,” Vocational EdxuxUion Magazine, 
vol. ii. No. 10, June, 1924, pp. 800-802. 
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NEW LEGISLATION CONCERNING VOCATIONAL GOTDANCE IN 
NEW YORK STATE” 

The assembly of the State of New York during April, 1924, 
passed the following significant amendment to the Continuation 
School Law, and in May, 1924, it was signed by Governor Smith. 

The board of education of each city and of each such school district 
may employ one or more qualified teachers for the purpose of issuing 
employment certificates, providing vocational guidance instruction and 
placement or employment service for minors in attendance U|wn part- 
time or continuation schools and such other minors under the age of 
eighteen years as are in regular attendance upon full-time instruction. 
Such vocational guidance courses and the plans for placement or employ¬ 
ment service and the (lualificatinns of such teachers shall be approved 
by the commissioner of education. The commissioner of education 
may make an apportionment of money as provided in section six 
hundred and five of this chapter on account of the employment of such 
vocational guidance teachers on the same basis and in the sjimc manner 
as for part-time or continuation school teachers. 

Under the provisions of this Act, the State of New York will 
reimburse the local coininunities to the extent of one-half of 
the salaries of “ teachers *’ of vocational guidance with a maximum 
quota of $1,000 on account of the .salary of any one teacher. 
No aid will be given if such “teachers” speiul less than one-half of 
their entire time in guidance. If less than full time, but more 
than half time, is spent, the aid will lx; pro rated. 

It is interesting to note that, although this legislation is an 
amendment to the Continuation School Law, it provides for 
financial aid in the salaries of “teachers” of vocational guidance 
in schools other than continuation schools, provided they are 
“minors under the age of eighteen” and “arc in regular attend¬ 
ance upon full-time in.struction.” This allows of the reimburse¬ 
ment of such vocational guidancs! “teachers” in the entire field of 
secondary education as well as in the continuation schools. Fur¬ 
thermore, such teachers are engaged “on the same basis and in 
the same manner for part-time as continuation school teachers,” 
with the addition of certain qualifications as follows: 

Tentative Qualifications for “Teachers” of Voca- 
Tio.vAL Guidance 

The following tentative plan for the qualification and certifica¬ 
tion of these vocational guidance “teachers ” has been announced: 

** New York State Assembly Bill 397, Jan. 22, 1924. 
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1. Limited Vocational Guidance Certificate .—A limited vocationa 
guidance certificate is a license issued by the Commissioner of Educatioi 
to teach vocational guidance in the public schools of the State for t 
period of three years. This certificate is not renewable and is grantee 
only on condition that at the expiration of the three years the full require¬ 
ments for a permanent vocational guidance certificate will be issued. 

(The limited vocational guidance certificate is granted only to those 
persons who present evidence of fully meeting the general educatilona 
and occupational experience requirements, and of having completed at 
least six credit hours of work in the special courses required for the per¬ 
manent certificate to teach vocational guidance and further only upon 
the request of a city, village, or district superintendent of schools after 
the applicant has been a.ssured of a position to teach.) 

2. Permanent Vocational Guidance Certificate .—A permanent voca¬ 
tional guidance certificate is a life licen.se issued by the Commissioner of 
Education to teach vocational guidance in the public schools of the 
State. This certificate is granted upon the satisfactory completion of the 
required general and special teacher-training courses. 

(Upon the request of a city, village, or district superintendent of 
schools a permanent vocational guidance certificate may be granted to 
any jMjrsons who have been assured of a position to teach and who pre¬ 
sent evidence of having full equivalent qualifications of those required 
for the completion of the general and special teacher-training courses.) 


Quaucications of Teacheus of Vocational Guidance 

1. Graduation from an approved four-year high school course and the 
satisfactory completion of an approved two-year teaching course, 
together with three years of satisfactory teaching experience or approved 
occupational exiierience, or 

2. The possession of a permanent or special vocational license, or a 
license to teach some subject special in nature, such as industrial arts, 
commercial, homemaking, etc., together with three years of satisfactory 
teaching experience, or 

3. Graduation from an approved four-year high school course and at 
least five years of satisfactory experience in employment or placement 
service or educational work in commercial or industrial establishment, or 

4. Graduation from an approved four-year college course and two 
years of satisfactory practical or professional experience in industry, 
commerce, agriculture, or other like occupational field. 

5. In addition, all candidates for the certificate to teach vocational 
guidance must present evidence of having completed the following 
courses: 
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Table I 


General Courses 

Crbdit 

llouits 


Educational Psychology. 2 

Principles of Teaching. 2 

jEMucational Measiircincnts. 2 

School Administration. 2 

Sociology. 2 

Labor Problems. 2 


Industrial History or History of Comnicroe 
Economics. 


Total.. 


Hi 


iSrKClAL (.'OIIRSES 

('HRIilT 

iltH'KH 

Theory, Principles, and Problems of \'oc:ttiotial I'sliicalion 2 


Vocational and Educational Gnidance. 2 

Vocational and Educational Guidance .Seminar (study of 

occupations and professions). I 

Placement and Pollow-up Work. 2 

Educational and Lalror lAJgislation. 2 

.Surveys, Job Analysis, Plant Stiidie.s, etc. 2 

Principles and Probhuns of Secondary Ivliic.al ion. 2 

Total. Hi 


The New York State legislation is the most recent and 
advanced of any similar legislation and fiiirly rei)re,sents the 
present status of the evolution of the guidance ideti. 

In this necessarily brief summary of the rivolution of the 
guidance idea we hojte that we have develofted the fact that it is 
a fundamental factor in our rapidly developing social order, and 
that the need for diagnosis and guidance of individuals is becom¬ 
ing more pressing with tin; increasing comple.xity and specializa¬ 
tion of our civilization. It is not conceivable that we shall 
continue emphasizing the con.servation of our forests, water 
power, coal, mines, etc., and fail to see the supreme importance 
of conserving human beings, their individual potcmtialities, for 
the ultimate end of servic^e to society and happinc.ss of the 
individual. 



















CHAPTER III 


THE TERMINOLOGY OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE* 

Whenever any advance is made in any field of human endeavor, 
difficulty develops in regard to terminology. No field of endeavor 
can be classed as a science until its terminology is standardized. 
Education is now in the process of changing from an art and a 
philosophy to a science. In all the divisions of education there 
is more or less difficulty with terminology. This is particularly 
true in the field of vocational guidance. 

There is no common agreement as to whether vocational 
guidance includes educational guidance or whether the reverse 
is true. Neither is there any agreement as to whether either 
of the above include moral, avocational, health, and civic guid¬ 
ance or whether or not all seven types of guidance should be 
included under the all-inclusive term life guidance. 


TWENTY-FOUR TERMS NOW IN USE 


The following 24 terms are at the present time used more or 
less interchangeably in the field of guidance, as shown by a 
study of its literature: 


1. Vocational Guidance. 

2. Vocational Advisement. 

3. Vocational Counseling. 

4. Vocational Adjustment. 

5. Vocational Testing. 

6. Vocational Tryouts. 

7. Vocational Placement. 

8. Trade-finding Classes. 

9. Self-surveys and Analysis. 

10. Self-finding and Guidance. 

11. Occupational Guidance. 

12. Educational Guidance. 


13. Social Guidance. 

14. Occupational Information. 

15. Vocational Information. 

16. Vocational Supervision. 

17. Employment Supervision. 

18. Vocational Analysis. 

19. Life-career Classes. 

20. Follow-up. 

21. Self-adjustment. 

22. Avocational Guidance. 

23. Moral Guidance. 

24. Recreational Guidance. 


* For terminology and definitions used in vocational education, see Chap, 
ii, Administration of Vocational Education by Payne, A. F., McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York, 1924. 
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SPECIMEN DEFINITIONS 

The following 17 definitions taken from the current literature 
of vocational guidance indicate quite clearly the varying poinis 
of view taken by the writers in the field. 

The modern movement for vocational guidance and assistance may be 
looked upon as a movement for the cotiserration of our human resources.^ 

Vocational guidance is a form of imtruetion and examination to 
present trade information and guidance to puj)ils over twelve years of 
age.’ 

Vocational guidance is not a now function of education, but an old 
function which needs lilwral extension. This extension, furthermore, 
lies within two well-defined fields: the first l)eing curriculum enlarge¬ 
ment, adjustment; and then, second, the edueational supervution of those 
who have left the regular schools.’ 

One of the most vital services vocational guidance can render is to 
analyze our industries and train our youth to distinguish between a 
“vocation” and a “job.”’ 

In general terms, then, the object of selection would bo to inerease the 
output from the expenditure of any given amount of human energy, or, 
put in the alternative form, to obtain a given output from the least pos¬ 
sible ext)enditurc of human energy. Briefly stated, the impartial idea 
at the basis of selection for vocations is the reduction to the minimum of 
certain forms of v^aste.^ 

Vocational Guidance is a serious attempt to make a complete and 
definite plan for leading the, boy successfully through the school, the indus¬ 
trial training experience, and, finally, in the life calling in which he can 
live more happily and realize his most latent powers.’ 

The main object in vocational guidance is to guide the child in the 
proper selection of electives; of secondary consideration is the elimination 
of failures^ 

’Leake, A. II., The Vocationat Education of Women and Girls, Tlie Mac¬ 
millan Company, 1918, p. 377. 

• Dooley, W. H., Principles and Methods of Industrial Education, Hough¬ 
ton Mifflin Company, New York, 1919, p. 4. 

’ Leavitt, F. M., in The School Review, vol. xxiii. Sept., 1915, pp. 482-3. 

* Lovbjoy, O. R., Bidl., No. 14, 1914, TJ. S. Bureau of Education, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., p. 13. 

* Muscio, Bernard, Lectures on Iruluslrud Psychology, E. P. Dutton & 
Company, New York, 1920, p. 104. 

’ McKeever, W. a.. Training The Boy, The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1913. 

• The News Bulletin, New York City Board of Education, Dec. 1, 1922. 
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Vocational guidance is, first, a knowledge of one’s men capabilities, 
developed or latent; second, a knowledge of the particular mental require¬ 
ments of different vocations^ 

. . . And to every other artisan we assigned in like manner one 
occupation, namely, that for which he was naturally fitted, and in which, if 
he let other things alone, and wrought at it all his time without neglect¬ 
ing his opiwrtunities, he was likely to prove a successful workman."* *• 

Vocational guidance includes all efforts, under private and public 
cotitrol, and excluding the traditional activities of the home, the con¬ 
scious and chief purpose of which is to achieve the most economical and 
effective adjustment of young people to the economic employments which 
they can most advantageou.sly follow." 

Basing their efforts upon voluntary conference they have appealed to 
boys and girls to continue their education and to make a careful choice of 
a vocation; they have aimed to counsel, rather than to get or assign tasks; 
they have tried to present the whole world of human occupations, to the 
end that youth might choo.se for itself the path of useful service.'^ 

My hope is that vocational guidance may become a regular service of 
th(! school to the public and that it may be as scientific in applying 
psychology, sociology, and economics as modern bridge building, animal 
breeding, and preventive medicine arc in applying i)hysics, biology, 
and bacteriology.'® 

By “vocational placement” I nmin filling a job to the attainments 
that a b(jy now has. By “vocational guidance” I mean fitting a boy to 
a job that he will at some future time be able to fill, if ho follows the 
course of instruction outlimsl by his vocational adviser." 

Vocational guidance in its limited sense cannot be fully effec^tive unless 
supplemented by personal, moral, and social guidance.'” 

Vocational guidance comprises two distinct typos of functions— edu- 
calional functions and employment functions. Although we are free to 
admit the impossibility of drawing any hard-and-fast lines between these 
two functions, it does seem to us (piite clear that the major responsibility 

• Mehton, H. M., How to Choose the Right Vocation, Funk & Wagnalls 
t'ompany. New York, 1917, p. 5. 

*“ Davis and Vauohan, The Republic of Plato, .\. I,. Hurt Company, New 
York. 

" Snedben, David, Vocational Education, The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1920, p. 580. 

'•Ryan, J. C., “Vocational Guidance and the Public Schools,” Bull., 
No. 24, 1918, U. k Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C., pp. 7-8. 

*• Thorndike, K. I,., in Readings in Vocational Guidance (Bloomfield, 
Meyer), Ginn and Company, New York, 1915, p. 102. 

" Brooks, S. D., in Reailings in Vocational Guidance (Bloomfield, Meyer), 
Ginn and Company, New York, 1915, p. 83. 

*• Thompson, F. V.. in School Review, vol. xxiii, Feb., 1915, pp. 105-12. 
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for educational functions should he assigned to the school system, 
while responsibility for placement should be taken by the employment 
system.** 

Vocational guidance is o method of educniion, ajjplicable from j)rimer 
to placement, and on through job experience, until supervision becomes 
unnecessary." 

Vocational guidance in the i)ublic schools involves the following 
purposes: 

1. To assist principals and teachers in the education and guidance of 
pupils by means of acciiraie. vieamiremeiil of their ahilitij niid niteeiol 
aptitude. 

2. To prevent hasty and unwise choice of occupations, too eorhj 
eliminations from schooh, and unwise choiee of studies. 

3. To insure to each child the equaliti/ of opportunities providisl in the 
public schools of objectives to meet individual needs. 

4. To assist able, worthy, and ambitious pupils under jiuaneial diflieul- 
ties to continue their education. 

5. To advise pupils concerning opportunities for further education and 
training beyond that which is ))rovidcd in the public school, or concern¬ 
ing occupations and the retpiiremenls for success and advancemetd. in 
them.’* 

AN ANALYSIS OF 103 DEFINITIONS OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE’* 

The above definitions give .some idea of the; wide variety of 
opinion as to what vocational guidance consists of, and as to the 
purposes of vocational guidance. 

For the purpose of arriving at the common factors and the 
common understandings in regard to the* scope, objectives, 
aims, and methods of vocational guidance, the writer collected 
all available definitions of vocational guiilance, .samjdes of which 
have been given. There were 103 definitions. 1 hey were 
analyzed, and it was found that 241 varying items were included 
in them. A table was made of these; 241 items under 18 main 
headings. 

The results of this analysis were as follows: 

'• Uebd, Anna Y., in Junior Wage Earners, Tlic Muc.inilliui Coiniiany, 
New York, 1920, p. 72. 

u Stewart, Mart, Director, United States Junior Employment .Sirvice, 
Sept. 12, 1922. 

*• Allen, B. D., in leaflet. Program of Vucalionut Guulanee, Providence, 
R. I., 1922, pp. 1-2. 

*• For assistance in the checking the author has to thank Helen 8. Oulick, 
a student in one of his classes. 
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1. Choosing a vocation appeared 35 times with 28 items, the 
most common, “choosing the one best fitted for,” appearing 
nine times, and “the best field of service ” four times. 

2. Occupational information appeared 33 times with 26 items, 
the commonest, “to give information about industries generally,” 
seven times; “qualities required for success in occupations,” 
seven times; “opportunities for employment” four times: 
“opportunities for advancement, ” four times. 

3. An evaluation of the individual appeared 29 times with 33 
items, the commonest of which was “evaluating of special 
abilities,” which appeared four times. 

4. Educational guidance appeared 23 times with 13 items, the 
most common, “urge to continue education,” appearing three 
times. 

5. A study of the industries appeared 23 times with 30 items, the 
commonest of which were: “to analyze the industries,” 12 times; 
“a survey of the world’s work,” eight times; “the requirements 
for entrance to the industries,” three times. 

6. Self-discovery and understanding appeared 21 times with ten 
items, the most common being “discovery of abilities,” which 
appeared three times. 

7. Vocational guidance considered as vocational education 
appeared 21 times, with nine varying items, the commonest, 
“ to prepare for an occupation, ” appearing ten times. 

8. Methods of vocational guidance was mentioned 17 times, 
with 12 items, the commonest, “that vocational guidance is a 
form of instruction,” appearing seven times. 

9. Suggestions as to when guidance should be performed appeared 
14 times, each item appearing once. 

10. Suggestions as to who should do this guidance appeared 14 
times, with 28 items. The most common, “the individual 
himself,” appeared nine times; the next, “by cooperation with 
other agencies,” five times; and “vocational advisers or coun¬ 
selors,” three times. 

11. Vocational guidance as a means of indicating necessary 
changes in school appeared 12 times with 12 items, each appear¬ 
ing once. 

12. Placement appeared ten times. 

13. Supervision after placement appeared seven times. 

14. Promotions and adjustments appeared seven times with 
four items. 
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15. Vocational guidance as a means of developing character 
appeared seven times with five items, the most common being 
“to develop elements of character which make for success in 
life,” which appeared three times. 

16. Vocational guidance as a means of attaining efficiency 
appeared four times. 

17. Vocational guidance as a means of indicating the necessary 
changes in industry appeared three times with three items, each 
item appearing once. 

18. Vocational guidance as a method of indicating the necessary 
changes in society appeared twice with two items, each item 
appearing once. 


Chart 1.—Tub Items Summarweu 


MAIN HEftDINOS. 

1. cHOOsme avocation j5, 

2. occupational INFORMATION » 
J.EVALUATION OF THE INDIVIDUAL 29 

4. EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 23i 

5. A STUDY OF THE INDUSTRIES 2Ji 

6. SELFDISCOVERY 21 

T. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 21 

(.METHODS, SPECIFIED IT 

9.WHEN,SPECIFIED 14 

n.WHO.SPECIFlEO 14 

11. CURRICULUM CHANGES 12 

12. PLACEMENT 10 

IJ. SUPERVISION T 

14. PROMOTION AND ADJUSTMENTS T 

15. DEVEL0PINGCHARAaER T 

lE.ATTAINING EFFICIENCY 4 

IT. CHANGES IN INDUSTRY 3 

I8.CHANGES IN SOCIETY 2 


NUMBER OF TIMES MAIN HEADINGS APPEARED 


Another classification of the above 18 items could be ma<le in 
terms of (1) ends, (2) means. With some slight over-lapping, the 
following numbered items would be classified under ends: Nos. 

1, 4, 6, 7, 12, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18. Items under means: Nos. 

2, 3, 5, 11. 

Questions 

1. What is the difference between choosing a vocation and choosing a 
job, an occupation, a career? 

2. What is the difference between occupational information and voca¬ 
tional information; “survey of tlic world’s opportunities”; “ a bird’s-eye view 
of the world’s work”? What is meant by the last two? Who would make 
this survey and give this bird’s-eye view? Who would they give it to? 
How? What for? When? Of what would it consist? 

3. What items would necessarily be considered in an evaluation of the 
individual for guidance purposes? 
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4. Wliat is the difference between vocational guidance and educational 
guidance; economic guidance; social guidance; moral guidance; civic guid¬ 
ance; avocational guidance; physical guidance? Which is the more inclu¬ 
sive term? Suggest a term that includes all. (The writer suggests “life 
guidance.”) 

5. Outline a plan for a study of the industries. How many industries 
are there? Why not study the vocations? What is the difference between 
a vocation and an industry? An occupation? A job? A career? A pro¬ 
fession? 

6. State briefly what is meant by "selMiscovcry” and how it is to be 
ilone. Have you ever seen it done? Have you ever done it? W'as it done 
once for all? At what age? Was it done in a classroom? 

7. What is the difference between vocational guidance and vocational 
education? Docs one include the other? If so, which one? 

8. Make a list of methods used in guidance and choose which you con¬ 
sider the best. Have guidance methods changed during the past five years? 
If so, how? Arc they changing at the present time? 

9. Is there any one certain time when guidance should be done once for 
all for all children? For certain case groups? If so, when? 

10. Who should practice guidance? Should they be specially trained? 
Why? Whnt should they be trained in? 

11. Is it a main objective of guidance to make curriculum changes or is 
that on incidental function? What grou|)8 are now trying to make cur¬ 
riculum changes? Are they succeeding? 

12. In a complete plan of guidance where ilocs placement belong? 

13. The same for 8U|)ervision ? 

14. The same for promotion and adjustments? 

15. What part does or might guidance play in the developing of char¬ 
acter? Give a specific example. 

10. The same for attaining efficiency? 

17. la it a particular function of guidance to suggest changes in industry? 
What groups are now trying to make changes in industry? Are they 
succeeding? 

18. The same for changes in society? 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE DEFINED 

In the present state of development of vocational guidance 
along with other forms of guidance, it is not at this time possible 
to present one authoritative commonly accepted definition of 
vocational guidance. The following three definitions are 
presented as probably coming nearer to common practice and 
acceptance than any others: 

1. In the mere choice of a vocation there are three broad factors: 
(1) a clear understanding of yourself, your aptitudes, abilities, interests, 
and ambitions, resources, limitations, and their causes; (2) a knowledge 
of the requirements and correlations of success, advantages and disad- 
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vantages, compensation, opportunities and prospects in ditTcrent lines 
of work; (3) true reasoning on tlie relations of tliese two groui)s of facts.’'* 

2. A systematic effort based on knowledge of the oeeupations and 
personal acquaintance and study of the individual, to inform, advise, 
or cooperate with a person in choosing, i)rei)aring for, entering uiain or 
making progre.ss in his occui)ation.’‘ 

3. Vocational [and educational] advisement is a scientific process 
whereby from time to time individuals and their characteristic's are 
tc.sted, measured and evaluated, tlu'ii advised eoncerning the lines of 
work [and other endeavor] wherein their individual development and 
opportunity for service is likely to be the greatest.” 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AS ONE PHASE OF LIFE GUIDANCE 


Even a ca.sual reading of this chapter will develop the fact 
that there is much confusion regarding the terminology and 
definitions used in guidance. It is quite evident that no one 
kind of guidance can be ])crformed without in a greater or h>ss 
measure affecting other kinds of guidance. A term must be 
found that is broad enough to include all the others and still 
allow the narrower tcu’ins to bo us('d for the mon; specific phast^s 
of the work, somewhat on t he basis of^( 'hart 2: 


(hlAllT 2. d.lKK CilMDANI'K 










^ _ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Health 

Educational 

Vocafiondl 

Moral 

Cl'VlC 

Guidance 

Guic^ancc 

(jcneroil 

Vocoifionoil 

Guidance 

Guidance 

6uidc«nc<» 



1. Health guidance is placed first, because without gocal health 
the average individual is a liability instead of an asset, both to 
himself and to society. 

2. Edumlional guidance includes all forms of (slucation and 
training and is plac^ed second because in our increasingly complex 

*0 Pabbons, F., Chdoning a Voentwn, Houghton Mifflin (yanpany. New 
York, 1909, p. 5. 

*' Brbwer, J. M., The Vocalujrwl Guultince Movement, The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1919, p. 291. 

” Payne, A. J'., National Voealional Guidance Aesociation Bulletin, vol. i, 
No. 7, Harvard University Press, Camf)ridge, Mass., Feb., 1923, p. 104. 
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social order the age of infancy is steadily lengthening and educa¬ 
tion and specific training are becoming more and more essential. 

3. Vocational guidance here means guidance toward economic 
efficiency and includes all the items found in Chapter IX which 
gives a complete plan of vocational guidance toward economic 
efficiency. 

4. Moral guidance is placed fourth because it is felt that 
it is based upon successful health, educational, and vocational 
guidance. 

5. Civic guidance is placed last because it is the more inclusive 
term and in many respects includes or is based upon all the others. 


('haut 3 

LIFE ACTIVITI^ 


Vf f.UUINO 'M 1 

FORMS OF GUIDANCf needed} 


BtjULllM&ltJ 

LIFE GUIDANCE 

WHICH iMCLUOEt 





' PHYSICAL 


ECONOMIC CIVIC AND I 

VOCATIONAL MORAL | 

CULTURAL 



1 . 1 - —1 ■ - 

I health AND 1 
PECBEATION 1 


1 VOCATIONAL 1 

1 j CIVIC AND 1 jtOL'CATlONALl 

I 1 MORAL 1 1 CULTURAL 1 

1 

_ j _ ... _ 



ACAOt'J": 

EDUCATION 

OUIDAHCE 

vWlTniniL 

EDUCATION 

CUiOANCt 

.■OCAT'OIIAl 

moral 


REt'&IDUS 


CULTURAL 


MENTAL 


WOCATtONAl 

&UI DANCE 

'jUI DANCE 

GUIDANCE 


GUIDANCE 


GUIDANCE 


GU'OANCE 


GUIDANCE 


Citizenship service is placed first as an objective of life guidance, 
because that is of the first importance to society and to the 
happiness of the individual as a unit in and of society. 

Economic sendee is placed next as an objective of life guidance, 
because it is one of the fundamental laws of our present social 
order that each normal individual must be able to carry his own 
economic load after the period of infancy has passed. Further¬ 
more, the individual must not only carry his own economic 
load but also produce a surplus. We must not forget that the 
ability to earn an adequate livelihood is the first essential of good 
citizenship. 

Leisure is placed last because that is more largely an individual 
matter and should not receive the major emphasis until the 
individual has earned the right to it by adequate citizenship 
service and the liberty and leisure for it by efficient economic 
service. 
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Some justification for the foregoing projKJsals may be found 
in a study of Chart 3. 

It will, of course, be understood that, on account of the vague¬ 
ness to the non-specialist of some of the terms used, there is 
some real and more apparent over-lapping in the above 
classifications. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE PRINCIPLES AND ASSUMPTIONS OF VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 

In the various fields of education we arc continually referring 
to the “fundamental principles” of whatever topic may be under 
discussion at that particular time. Rarely is it possible to obtain 
from any source or person a brief definite statement of any of 
these fundamental principles that are assumed to be so important 
and to which so many casual references arc made. 

The above ■ statement is particularly true in the fields of 
vocational education and vocational guidance. This chapter on 
the Principles and Assumptions of Vocational Guidance is pre¬ 
sented as a substitvitc for a possible chapter on the Philosophy of 
Vocational Guidance. 

The following statement of the principles and assumptions of 
vocational guidance are grouped under these main headings: 

I. Certain Psychological Principles and Assumptions of Voca¬ 
tional Guidance: The Needs of the Individual for Guidance. 

II. The Social Principles and Assumptions of Vocational Guid¬ 
ance: The Needs of Society for the Guidance of Its Members. 

III. The Economic Principles and A.ssumptions of Vocational 
Guidance. 

IV. The Administrative Principles and Assumptions of Voca¬ 
tional Guidance. 

I. CERTAIN PSYCHOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES AND ASSUMPTIONS 
OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE: THE NEEDS OF THE 
INDIVIDUAL FOR GUIDANCE' 

1. Vocational guidance recognizes the importance of individual 
differences, in abilities, capacities, and aptitudes, and the develop¬ 
ment of the individual along the line of these differences for the 

' See Jennings, Watson, Meyeb and Thomas, Suggeatiom of Modern 
Science Concerning Education, The Macmillan Company, 1921. Goddard, 
H. H., Human Efficiency arid Levela of Intelligence, Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, N. J., 1920. Tanslet, A. G., The Hew Psychology and 
Its Relation to Life, Allen and Unwin Company, London, 1920. 
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benefit of society in terms of service, and for tlie benefit of the 
individual in terms of happiness. 

2. Vocational guidance and vocational education satisfy many 
of the peculiar needs of adolescent youth that the ordinary 
traditional school work in large measure neglects. 

3. That through working in the various tyix's of try-out 
courses (both in and out of school) with fools, proce.sses, and 
materials, comparing the results with established concepts, 
making continual modifications and adjustments in terms of 
life-career motives, the powers of associative, selective, and 
analytical thinking arc exerci.sed. 

4. Vocational guidance for a specific vocation shotdd not take place 
too early in the development of the individual. 'I'he capacity for 
the coarser adjustments matures earlier in life than that for the 
finer adjustments. Only the more general forms of life guidance 
should be given before the individual is well along in the adoles¬ 
cent period. 

5. The public schools, as at present organizeil, specialize in 
the "why you do,” or knowledge activitie.s, “why you shouhl 
do it,” or aspirational activities, and in a measure ni'glect lh(‘ 
“how you do it,” or skill activities, except in the higher levels of 
professional work, such as dentistry, architecture and enginc('ring. 
They have ahnost wholly neglected tla^ skill activities in the 
lower levels of proilucfion, into which a large proportion of our 
young people mu.st nece.ssarily enter. 

6. Self-activity is nece.ssary to all learning. Self-activity is 
determined quite largely by int(!rost and motivation. Many 
pupils leave school because of lack of interest in, or (capacity for, 
the formal traditionalized abstract .studies. Vocational guidance 
is nothing more nor le.ss than a systematic attempt to discover 
the lines along which all individuals at different age and intelli¬ 
gence levels can be self-active with the greabfst benefit to them¬ 
selves and to society. 

7. The tendency of present education seems to be de(!idedly 
toward motivation and socialization. In the final analysis 
this inevitably means vocationalization with its accompanying 
corollaries of vocational guidance and vocational education. 

8. Genuine interests are active, projective, propulsive, objec¬ 
tive, and personal. Vocational guidance furnislnw an avenias for 
the exercise of these interests. The self-expressed interests of 
the adolescent youth should not be used exclusively as a basis for 
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guidance. The stimulus to think or work through a problem is 
greatest when the difficulties stimulate rather than depress. 
This stimulus is often helped through life-career motives. These 
life-career motives, so strong in vocational guidance, are among 
the most powerful of motives in education at certain stages 
between the ages of 12 and 30, because the individual identifies 
him.self with the proposed course of action. 

9. Motivation creates values in the thing being done or learned. 
The life-career motive, or economic motive, is one of the strongest 
of human motives functioning in the field of education.’ 

10. Interest in the thing being learned makes it more purpose¬ 
ful, more readily learned, more easily retained and recalled. 
The life-career motive is an important factor in the development 
of interest. 

11. The doctrine of individual differences leads us not to expect 
the same reaction from all pupils, even though the stimulus be 
exactly the same. Education in the past has quite largely failed 
to recognize the existence of the validity of individual differences, 
except to eliminate those individuals who failed to meet the 
formal requirements set up by the school system. 

12. Vocational guidance is based upon a recognition of indi¬ 
vidual differences, the requirements of society for service of various 
kinds, and the nccc.ssity for varying kinds of education to satisfy 
the varying demands of society. 

13. The life-career motive, or economic or vocational motive, 
when found, conforms to the requirements of method in that the 
pupils have provided for them a genuine situation, a continuous 
activity in which they are interested for its own sake; and that a 
genuine problem develops within the situation as a stimulus for 
thought and a motive for action. 

14. “The guiding thesis of modern education is that it should 
include nothing simply because tradition alone recommends it or 
because its inutility bas not been conclusively established. 
Education should include nothing for which an affirmative case 
cannot now be made out.”^ Vocational guidance, through its 
elements of placement, supervision, and follow-up, will be able 
to check the results and measure the effectiveness and functioning 

• Eliot, C., The Life Career Motive in Education, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, New York, 1913. 

• Flexnbr, a., a Modem Sehool, General Education Board, New York, 
1916, p. 17. 
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of the education given to individuals and groups and (o n'coin- 
inend readjustments in our educational offerings for tliesii groups 
and individuals at the various age anil intelligence levels. 

16. The doctrine of formal di.seipline or llie transfer of training 
has been displaced by the newer docirine ofeiwcial Iriifm'/u/, which 
is, that for special ability in any line of activity the training 
must be given in that line. It has been proved that there is 
transfer of training from one line of activity to another only in 
the proportion in which the elements of the activity are identical. 
This is merely another way of denying the fact of transfer of 
training. This develops into one of the fundamental iirinciph's 
of vocational education and vocational guidance. It is now 
becoming increasingly vital to the individual that he choiwi' the 
specific line of activity for which he is best fitted. 'Phis is ('spe¬ 
cially true when he is on the eve of entering wage; earning or 
entering on education for wage earning. We can no lonijcr 
educate individuals upon the fallacious assumption that Iruininn 
acquired in one line of activity can be transferred to a different 
line. 

16. The foundation of all learning is ba.sed directly upon the 
accumulated experiences of the learin-r. Tin; learner must use t lu! 
experiences which ho has had in interpreting the new experience's, 
and applying the new knowledge. The new p.sychology te'ache's 
us that individuals acquire information and skills along (he 
lines of their capacities and interests. Vocatiomil guidance', by 
evaluating these capacities, abilities, and inteiests, indicates 
the line of education and learning that individuals can most 
profitably pursue. 

17. We learn best and most readily those things wc like b(_'st 
and can do best, and which bring the most pleasant residts. 
Psychology teaches us that we learn best and like best those activities 
for which we have the greatest inherent capacity and ability. Voca¬ 
tional guidance aims to discove'r at the entrance leve'ls theesc 
inherent capacities and abilities, and indicates the most profitable 
line of learning.^ 

• Dewet, J., Interest and Effurl in Educutinii, Houghton .Mifflin (tomtniny. 
New York, 1913. 
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U. THE SOCIAL PRINCIPLES AND ASSUMPTIONS OF VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE: THE NEEDS OF SOCIETY FOR THE GUIDANCE 
OF ITS MEMBERS‘ 

18. Our present form of civilization is that of a soeialized 
democracy. Such a civilization needs all forms and types of 
service. The mere fact that an individual is discovered to be 
be.st fitted for one form of service instead of another places no 
stigma upon that individual so long as he performs that service 
to the utmost level of his ability. 

19. Our democracy demands a thoroughly democratic form of 
education, in which every type of individual can secure that form of 
education and training which will develop his capacities to the 
utmost, and enable him to give the greatest measure of serviec to 
society. 

20. Society, in its schools and life activities, must offer oppor¬ 
tunities for all individuals to develop their capacities to the 
highest possible point within the limits of the resources available 
for this purpose. 

21. It is true that within linnts there is one best person for 
every job. Each person is better adapted for work in some one 
vocational field than in some other. It is the function of guid¬ 
ance to discover and bring together the right person to the right 
life activities, so far as is humanly possible. 

22. From the standpoint of social and economic efficiency 
it is ideally desirable that we have some means of discovering the 
one best person for each form of service that society demands, and 
place that person in that form of service. 

23. The provision of complete and systematic vocational 
guidance would be an expression of the belief in equality of oppor¬ 
tunity for a fitting education for all types and classes of individuals 
living in a democracy. 

24. Vocational guidance is an important part of our present 
comprehensive plan for a democratic form of education suitable 
for the type of democracy we have at present. This compre¬ 
hensive plan of education includes the following: 

‘ See Dewby, J., The School and Society, University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, Ill., 1909. Gii-leite, J. M., Vocational Education, American Book 
Company, New York, 1910. Munboe, J. P., New Demands in Education, 
Doubleday Page & Company, New York, 1912. Weeks, M. R., Socializing 
the Three R’s, The Macmillan Company, New Y'ork, 1919. 
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(а) Education for citizenship seri/ice .—Common to and required of all 
up to a minimum of about the sixth grade. 

(б) Education for Economic Service.~The ability to earn an adequate 
livelihood is the first essential to good citizenship, and is equally essential 
to the individual and to the state. Training for economic service will 
begin at an earlier age for some, a later age for others, depending upon 
naany factors of heredity and environment of the individual, his capaci¬ 
ties and abilities, but for no one under the age of 14. There will also be 
wide differences in the form of economic service. The capacities, limi¬ 
tations, and abilities of the individual will inevitably determine not only 
the form of economic service but also the grade or level of that economic 
service. 

(c) Education for Leisure Activities—\i the ])rcsent time our school 
system, especially above the elementary grades, is largely education for 
personal culture and civism, which function largely outside of those 
hours devoted to vocational activities. It must sooner or later be 
recognized that education for leisure should come only after the indi¬ 
viduals have earned the right to it by citizenship service, and earned 
the leisure for it by economic service, and then we have the great 
question as to whether education for leisure should be chargeable to the 
public or to the individual. 


2.5. Vocational guidance i.s not as necessary in education for 
citizenship as is civic guidance. 'I'here should be no choice 
in that matter. Specific vocational guidance will function most 
fully in education for economic service. Tliis in itself will be an 
explanation of the present emphasis on vocational guidance as 
distinguished from educational, social, civic, physical, moral, 
ethical, and aesthetic guidance. Guidance in the field of leisure 
education is largely a matter of individual choice. 

26. Vocational guidance is founded ujmn the basic principle 
of necessity for education for complete citizenship in a democracy 
such as ours, wherein all kinds of service are C3.scntial and 
required, should be prepared for, rewarded, and honored. 

27. Vocational guidance a.ssists materially in the fullest 
development of each individual to the limit of his capacities, 
to the ultimate end that he is better prepared for service to society, 
better able to carry his own economic load, produce a surplus, 
be more efficient in service, and become self-reliant and self- 
respected. 

28. Our present American democracy is becoming more and 
more industrial in character. The 1920 census gives the following 
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percentages of our population employed in the corresponding 
vocational fields:® 


Tiblb II 

Per Cent 


Manufacturing and mechanical industries. 30.8 

Agriculture, forestry, and animal husbandry. 26.3 

Trade and barter (commerce). 10.2 

Domestic and personal service. 8.2 

Clerical occupations. 7.5 

'IVansportation occupations. 7.4 

Professional service. 6.25 

Extraction of minerals. 2.6 

Public service. 1.75 


29. Efficiency in production is absolutely necessary to the best 
maintenance of any society. Therefore, any plan of education 
should include, as an essential part of that plan, education 
for production. Selection is necessary in bringing about the 
education of the right individual for the right form of production 
and service. 

30. The employment manager in business and industry is 
interested in vocational selection, while the educator of youth 
is interested not only in vocational guidance but life guidance. 
This means that we must effect the fullest development of each 
individual and obtain recognition of his potentialities and capac¬ 
ities, with the fullest opportunities for education and for service 
to society along lines which will develop that individual to his 
highest capacity. 

31. A democratic form of education is based upon equality of 
educational opportunity. This does not mean in any sense 
opportunity for all to take one form of education arranged for 
one class, but equal opportunities for a fitting education for all 
types of individuals and all classes of society. Paralleling this 
form of education we must also have .a scientific and systematic 
form of guidance covering all elements of the individual, 
the vocations, education, and society. 

32. This democratic form of education must still more diver¬ 
sify some of its offerings, especially for the 14-year olds, and its 
methods of teaching and administration, to meet in the best pos¬ 
sible way the known diversities of its human material and the 
recognized diversity of the service needs and demands of society. 

‘“Population: Occupations,” vol. iv. Fourteenth Census of the United 
States, Bureau of tlic Census, Washington, U. C., 1920. 
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33. In a democracy it is necessary that we have a conscious 
effort on the part of the state toward the shaping of the ideals, 
attitudes, and behavior of its citizens to secure the inaxinuini 
of service, to promote social cohesion, and to maintain flu* 
permanency of its institutions, all of which call for a definite 
system of vocational guidance under public and state control 
unless other agencies can do it better. 

34. Vocational guidance is desirabh; as an effective agency in 
the promotion and the control of the general economic and soei.al 
welfare. 

35. A democracy is governed and coniroUed from, within. 'Phis 
means that all individuals and all separate groups must he 
educated to the maximum along the lines of their greatest 
service and the development of right ideals. 

36. An efficient system of vocational guidance will prove, 
we hope, to be an imi)Oitant agency in .solving many of tin! 
present problems of industrial and social unrest. 

37. The stale must control the .steadily lengthening period of 
social infancy and social adjuslnient. This can only bo don<! 
by a state system of vocational guidance. The increasing 
complexity of our modern, ,social—industrial ortler mak(\s this 
increasingly necessary. 

38. It is certain th.at wo have not as y(!t attained the Ix^st 
form of human organization, but that we are progre.ssing in the 
direction of better ones. Scientific guidance is an tiiiporlant 
agency in social progress. 

39. Social progress can bo attained only through the .social 
adjustments of individuals to their environment. 

40. Life guidance of youth is an important part of the, con¬ 
tinuance of our present developing .social order and its ultimate 
development into something better and finer. 

41. Social progress deperuls in large measures on the produc¬ 
tion of goods and wealth. Wealth can only be aciaimulated 
when individuals are producing a surplus. More efficient pro¬ 
duction and greater individual happiness and sati.sfaction can 
best be attained through better guidance, better education, and 
better selection, resulting in more efficient service of individuals. 

42. Vocational guidance and vocational education should 
bring about the improvement of the individual and his powers 
of service. This means a similar improvement in the groups to 
which he belongs, and ultimately to society as a whole. 
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43. Vocational (and educational) guidance is the machinery 
whereby we can attain to a much greater measure of equalization 
and of social justice in education. 

ra. THE ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES AND ASSUMPTIONS OF VOCA¬ 
TIONAL GUIDANCE' 

44. In our present social and economic order it is becoming 
increasingly necessary that every individual bear his own economic 
load and produce a surplus. Vocational guidance coupled with 
vocational education seeks to assure that each individual will be 
able to do this more efficiently. 

45. Complete vocational guidance would subserve the common 
interests of individuals, of employers, of consumers, and of 
society generally. 

46. Vocational guidance coupled with vocational education 
tends to increase incomes, in that each individual will produce 
more or will produce the same with less effort, making it possible 
for him to obtain greater rewards. 

47. Vocational guidance assists materially in that chief purpose 
of living beings to keep on living. It assists materially in economic 
self-preservation. 

48. The supremo command of nature is “be strong.” The one 
great virtue is "be strong.” Vocational guidance with vocational 
education makes individuals much stronger economically. It 
also f)rolongs the economic life of the individual. 

49. When human energy, capacity, or power is allowed to go 
to waste, or is not used in the most efficient manner, society 
weakens itself to that extent. The groat function of vocational 
guidance is to eliminate the waste of human capacity, energy, 
and power. 

50. In our present social order the real struggle is to see 
who can become the most productive, and the prizes of life are 
awarded accordingly. Men succeed only by means of the instru¬ 
ments of production and are rewarded in proportion to the serv¬ 
ices they render and the values society places upon their services. 

51. It is one of the functions of government to distinguish 
between economic and uneconomic activities for the prime pur- 

'Soo Carver, T. M., Easaya in Social Juatice, Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1916. Selioman, The Economic Inlerprelalion of His¬ 
tory, Columbia University Press, New York, 1922. Carver, T. M., The 
Economy of Human Energy, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1924. 
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pose of promoting the economic and suppressing the uneconomic. 
A system of vocational guidance is most decidedly an economic 
activity and, therefore, should be promoted by the state. 

52. In a democracy such as ours it is desirable that there be 
some methods of discovering, evaluating, training and offering 
opportunities for service for every kind of capacity and talent. 
This is the function of vocational guidance. 

53. It is a method of discovering and placing the one best 
person on the one best job. 

54. It will materially shorten the period of learning the 
vocation. 

55. Vocational guidance will tend to develop the personality, 
the self-respect, and the confidence of individuals. 

56. Vocational guidance will give to the physically weak a 
greater measure of equality and increase the economic security of 
all workers. It will tend to decrease in both education and 
production the cost of supervision. 

57. It will increase production with a less e.xpenditurc of effort. 
It will raise the quality of the product, and reduce s|)oilagc. 

58. It will increase the stability of labor, reduce accidents, 
and reduce the cost of production. 

59. One of the first duties ot any state is to help const^rve all 
its resources—material resources, such as land, forests, mines; 
human resources; and spiritual resources. 

60. Neither a democracy, nor any other political group, can 
pick, choose, and discard its human material. One of its valmhle 
resources is the undiscovered and undeveloped capacities of ils 
potential citizens. Vocational guidance aims systematically to 
isolate and evaluate all forms of capacities in human material to 
indicate the best form of education for each to the two ends of 
greater service to society and (he ultimate end of the greater 
happiness of the individual in that service. 

61. In every society wo find all sorts, kinds, and d(!grees of 
humanity with varying quantities and qualities of abilities, 
capacities, limitations, and assets. “ Nature knows no equality.” 
A democracy needs many kinds and degrees of ability, talent, and 
service. This must be recognized in our system of education, and 
guidance is essential in guiding the right individual through the 
right form of education to the right form of service. 

62. It is, then, the moral duty of any state to recognize, 
conserve, train, develop, and make use of every form of aptitude. 
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talent, capacity, and ability, and at the same time to recognize 
weaknesses, disabilities, liabilities, and limitations, so far as it 
can. This is what systematic guidance aims to do. 

63. The present state of our society, with the rapidly rising 
standard of living, the increasing high cost of living, the dissipa¬ 
tion of our natural resources—all bringing about the demand for 
greater efficiency in production, distribution, consumption, and 
scrvice—indicatcs very clearly that we must conserve, educate, 
and develop more the ability to produce efficiently. 

64. A democracy must offer opportunities and incentives for 
the discovery, evaluation, development, and practice, in service, 
of all forms of individual capacities, interests, and aptitudes. 
This requires an organized system of vocational guidance and 
vocational education, leading to the most efficient forms of 
vocational education and vocational service. 

65. Progress in nature and in society is made through selection, 
elimination, and differentiation. There is no one form of education 
best for all people. In a democracy there must be many forms of 
education. The kind of education that best prepares one individ¬ 
ual for college does not necessarily best prepare another individ¬ 
ual for life or for earning a living. Vocational guidance will 
develop the necessity for a much wider variety of educational 
offerings then we have at present. 

IV. THE ADMINISTRATIVE PRINCIPLES AND ASSUMPTIONS OF 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

66. In a democracy such as ours there can be no recognition 
or limitation of classes by class legislation or class education, as 
classes are now conceived and recognized. The foundation of 
democracy is a recognition of the rights, abilities, and capacities 
of each individual with the fullest opportunity for that individual 
to develop to the utmost. This is one of the foundation princi¬ 
ples of vocational guidance. Our educational system of the past, 
above the elementary grades, has violated the above principle 
in that it recognized and was designed for only one class of our 
population, those able to go to college. 

67. The offerings of any democratic and public school system 
must be diversified in such a manner as to provide the fullest 
opportunity for a fitting edwation, for all types of students, 
regardless of color, creed, social or economic status, or intelligence 
level. 
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68. The various curricula or courses of the schools within the 
public school system should be so organized as to allow tin? pro¬ 
gram of each student to be properly balanced in regard io the. three 
main divisions of education: (a) education for (dtizenship service, 
(6) education for economic service, (c) education for leisure 
activities. 

69. In general, the curricula of the i)ublic school system should 
be organized as follows: 

(а) Minimum e.ssentials for civic service rccpiired of ail up to the 
sixth or seventh grade. 

(б) Differentiated and diversihed curricula organized on the 
basis of the main divisions of our social activities and ne('ds on 
the basis of individual differences and needs—these in the 
seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth grades. 

(c) Specialized curricula of various lengths for students of tin? 
ages 1.5 to 20 upward. These should prepare, as desired and 
needed, for entrance to some s[)cci(ic activity, such as entrance 
to some specihe college and specified course in that college, to 
technical schools, to apprenticeship courses, to long-term voca¬ 
tional training courses, to short-term training vocational courses. 

70. It should be accepted, ultimately, as fundamental anil 
e.ssential that before any student is admitted to a definite roaitional 
education course he or she should be sidimitied to both diagnostic 
and informative forms of vocational guidance, cit her in or out of 
school, and a choice made of vocation as a result of this guidanci'. 
The main reason for the present weakness of our .system of 
vocational education is Irecause this principle has Ixsin violated. 

71. That all curricula should be, so organized that every 
student is fitted for some definite activity by the end of high school 
or before. This activity may be attendance at college or tech¬ 
nical school or effective entrance to apprenticeship or ])racticc 
in some vocation. 

72. That no individual should be allowed permanently to sever 
connection with the public school system until he has been placed 
in possession of some marketable skill or knowledge. 

73. Guidance consists not otdy of advi.sing individuals con¬ 
cerning their life activities, Imt also in preparing them to make a 
fitting entrance to their vocational activity, placing them in 
the vocation and supervising them there until assured that they 
are making progress so far as their limitations will permit. 
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74. For systematic vocational guidance it is necessary that 
comprehensive and cumulative records be kept for every student 
in our public schools. These records should cover all phases 
of the personal, intellectual, and environmental life of the 
individual that have anything to do with determining his 
career. 

75. The advisers should never dictate the choice —they should do 
no more than outline the probable chances of success or failure 
along certain lines. 

76. Ideally, vocational placement should come only after a 
decision has been reached that no further advantages will 
accrue to the student or to society by that individual remaining 
longer in school. Furthermore, placement should be made only 
after the individual has been given specific training that will enable 
him to make the most effective entrance to that vocation. 

77. Vocational guidance should be done only on a basis of 
scientific data concerning the individual, all phases of his sub¬ 
jective and objective environment, a knowledge of the oppor¬ 
tunities for service, the requirements of entrance to that service, 
and the methods of meeting those requirements. This data 
should be secured by scientific analysis of the individuals and 
occupations. At the present time there seems to be a tendency 
to over-emphasize the value of psychological tests. A complete 
guidance program should survey the social, emotional, tempera¬ 
mental and economic phases of the individual as well as intelli¬ 
gence and success in school work. 

78. Vocational guidance may be conceived as consisting of 
four major divisions: (o) o thorough-going analysis of the individ¬ 
ual; (6) o thorough-going analysis of the vocations; (c) a thorough¬ 
going analysis of the educational offerings that will prepare for 
entrance to those vocations; (d) an individual guidance prescrip¬ 
tion based on these analyses. 

70. A scientific method should be developed for (a) making 
these analyses; (5) testing, measuring, and evaluating individuals; 
(c) routing individuals through the system; (d) placement in 
employment; (e) supervision, adjustment, and progress in 
employment. 

80. Eventually, no regular students in our public schools should 
be allowed to enter upon any prevocational or vocational course 
until they have passed through the system of vocational and 
educational guidance and advisement. 
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81. After these students have passed through the advisenient 
system and have been advised, they are perfectly free to follow 
or reject, in whole or in part, the advice given. 

82. All advice should be checked wherever possible by tryout 
courses within the school, and by vacation and after-school 
activities, before the final choice is made. 

83. The system of follow-up must function after the stmhmt 
has entered employment. The objectives of the follow-up 
system are: (a) to check up on advice given; (h) to test the effi- 
eiency of the vocational education given; (c) to assure that the 
student is given the fullest opportunity to make iwogress, and to 
make adjustments that may be essential to that progress. Suikt- 
vision should be continued until the student is at least 18 years 
of age. 

84. An adequate system of records covering all phases of the 
student’s career from infancy until the age of 21 should be 
maintained to furnish: (a) a basis for advisenient; (h) a basis 
for adjustments; (c) data for changes in the advisement, training, 
and placement systems, etc. 

85. The various vocations call for various qualifications. 
They have differing requirements and limitations, differing 
entrance requirements. The.se mu.st be recognized so that 
the right individual may be selected and trained for efficient 
service in these vocations. 

86. One of the functions of guidance is to help adapt the 
schools and their various curricula to, first, the needs of society; 
sceond, the needs and capacities of the individual. 

87. Although it is true "it is not possible to make the most of 
any student vocationally until we have made the most of him 
educationally,” the education of the student should have as an 
ultimate objective economic service in some vocation. 

88. The workers in the guidance field should: (o) pay more 
attention to other forms of guidance, i.e., civic, moral, educational, 
social; (6) remove the present over-emphasis on placement in 
industry and business; (c) collate and disseminate, forthe purposes 
of guidanec counselors, the data recently developed in the 
fields of psychology, sociology, economics, and secondary 
education. 

89. The entire life-guidance .system in all its elements should 
be an integral part of the regular public school system. While 
the assistance and cooperation of other interested organizations 
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are welcome, the final authority and responsibility for all non¬ 
family phases of the work rest with the administrators of the 
public schools. 

90. No matter how complete the analysis of an individual’s 
capacities, qualifications, and potentialities may be, it will be 
useless unless it is accompanied by complete job analyses and 
specifications of the qualities and capacities required for success 
on a wide variety of carefully designated vocations. 

91. Guidance, except in care cases, cannot be done once for 
all. It is nocc.ssary that guidance be looked upon as a recurring 
process at certain points or levels in the individual’s progress. 


CASE PROBLEM 

.Stay in School 

The following is the entire contents of .a leaflet entitled “Stay in School. 
1‘Mucation Pays.” It is a message to the Imys and girls of .America, 
issued by the Children’s Bureau, United States Department of Labor, in 
cooperation with the Child Conservation Section of the Council of National 
Defense. 


Bnys and Girls Stay in Schonl! 

Train for the Puturcl 

“1. Children should stay in school as long as (xissihle because education 
means better jobs. 

“Boys and girls who go to work at the end of grammar school rarely 
get good jobs. The work they find to do is usually unskilled. It offers little 
training or chance for lulvanccmcnt. When they are older, they find that 
they are still untrained for the skilled work which offers a future. Education 
means higher wages. 

“2. Many boys and girls, when they leave school, find work that offers 
a high wage for a beginner. But these wages seldom grow, because the 
work requires no training. 

“3. A position with a future and steadily increasing wages requires 
school training. 


Here Is the Proof: 

“4. This table (prepared by the United States Bureau of Education) 
compares the wages of a group of children who left school at 14 years of ago 
with another group who left at 18 years of age. 
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Table III 


Age 

Eabninob peb Weee op 
Childben Who Lept School 
AT 14, the E.sd op 
Gbamuab School 

Kakninoh peh Wekk op 
('hilhhe.n Who I.kpt School 
AT IS. the Knh op 
llioH School 

14 

$ 4.00 


15 

4..50 


16 

5.00 


17 

t).(K) 


18 

7.(X) 

$10.(HI 

19 

S,.50 

It) 75 

•20 

t)..50 

15 (H) 

21 

<)..50 

III IHI 

22 

11.75 

20 (X) 

23 

11.75 

21 tXI 

24 

12.IH) 

■23. IX) 

25 

12.75 

31. IX) 


Tot ill salary till 'ii) years Total salary till 2.'5 years 
of age, .15.'),112.r>0 of agi‘, $7,.'}27..')0 


“At 25 years of age the hoy who had reniiiitied in sehool until IS had 
rceeived over $2,000 more sahiry than the Isiy who left at 11, and was 
then reeciving over $9IX) a year more. 

“This is equivalent to an inve.stinent of .?1.S,IXH) at 5 jier rent, ('an 
a boy inerease his eapital as hist iiiiy other way? 

“From this time on the sahiry of the better edneated boy will rise still 
more rapidly, while the eaniings of the boy who left sehool at 14 will inerease 
but little. 

“Although the wages isiid now are ii iieli higher than when this study 
was made, the eomiiarison remains the same. 

Does It PatJ to Cootiniir Yoiir Stwlies? 

“S. Education means a .sueeessful ami u.seful life. It pays the indiviilniil. 

“0. Education means ellieient workers. It pays the nation. Show this 
to your parents and ask them what they think alsint it. 

Stoif ill SrhootV’ 

Questions 

1. Are the statements eontained in the first two |)iiragraphs true os 
they stand? Are they true for all ehildreii and all kinds of edueation? 
Are they tnie for some ehildren and some kinds ol education? Are they 
true for all ehildren and any kind of eilueation? What (lualifieutioiiH are 
necessary? 

2. What is the fallaeions assumption of paragrajih 2? 

3. Is the statement contained in paragraph 3 true? If the statement is 
true, when should the school training be given? 

4. What is the fallacy upon which this table is based? 

5. Are statements 5 and 6 true? 

6. MTiat principles of guidance are involved in this case problem? 
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CASE PROBLEM 

Emw-oyment Cbbtificates in Providence, Rhode Island 

The 1920-21 report of the agent in charge of the issuing of employment 
certificates in the City of Providence, Rhode Island, gives the following 
statements; 

“1. The total number of children between the ages of 12 and 16 was 7,918. 

“2. On January 1, 1921, there were 4,157 employment certificates in 
force, 1,558 held by children between the ages of 14 and 15, and 2,599 held 
by children 15 years of age or over. 

“3. The 4,157 certificate-holding children were in the following grades 
at the time the certificates were granted: 

Table IV 


High school. 678 

Grammar graduates. 541 

In eighth grade. 586 

In seventh grade. 925 

In sixth grade. 796 

In fifth grade. 245 

In fourth grade. 92 

In third grade. 4 

In ungraded classes. 90 


“4. The report of the truant officer shows that there w'cre 171 cases 
taken to court—154 boys, 17 girls—distributed by ages as follows: 

Table V 


8 years of age. 7 

9 years of age. 12 

10 years of age. 18 

11 years of age. 24 

12 years of age. 37 

13 years of age. 38 

14 years of ago. 29 

15 years of age. 6” 


Questions 

1. What is the significance of items 1 and 2 to the guidance worker? 

2. What conclusions might one draw from the distribution in item 37 

3. W'hat is the relationship between the distribution in items 3 and 47 

4. Where should guidance begin in the city of Providence? 

5. What principles of guidance arc involved in this case problem? 

CASE PROBLEM 
High School Mortality 

The Report of the Superintendent of Schools, New York City, 1926-22, 
High Schools, pages 99-100, presents the following; 
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High School Morlaliti/ 

“During the year a thorough study has been made of the "mortality” of 
first-year classes which has occasioned much comment by members of 
the Board of Education and citizens interested in the schools. Every 
principal submits the results of his investigation. A very general agreement 
has been reached as to the following causes which account for tl»o failure of 
pupils to continue in school: 

“ 1. Economic pressure at home. 

“2. Failure of parents to value the high school training. 

“3. Personal desire of pupils to get into active business life, or to attend a 
business school. 

“4. Attainment of age entitling to employment. Many pupils who 
anticipate entering business remain in liigh school only long enough to meet 
the requirements of employment laws. Allied to this is the expectation 
of the pupil to obtain a more desirable |X)sition at higher wages if ho a|>plin8 
for employment as a high school pupil rather than only an elementary 
school graduate. 

“5. Failure in mastering the subjects of the course of study chosen due to 
misplacement. 

“6. Failure to adapt himself to a now and untried system of organization 
and instruction. 

“7. Excessive absence or illness and unfavorable conditions at home for 
study of prepared home work. 

"8. Part-time school attendance and lack of study periods under teacher 
guidance. Incidentally, hack of o]i]H>rlunily to engage in all the activities 
in school, which supplement regular .school work and which contribute to 
school spirit. 

“9. Many principals account for the failure of pupils in their work to |K)or 
preparation in elementary schools and to lack of training in proper methods 
of study and application.” 

Questions 

1. Are high school principals as a grf)up disinterested comi)ctcnt investi¬ 
gators of such a problem when it concerns their own schools? 

2. What evidence have we at hand to raise doubts conccmitig "economic 
pressure at home” as the most imjKrrtant reason why high school pupils 
leave the high school? 

3. Why do parents fail to value the high school training? Is it equally 
valuable for all students? For what group is it of most value? For what 
group is it of little value? . Should all 14- to 18-ycar olds attend some high 
school if possible? Some particular high school? 

4. Is it a bad thing that pupils have a personal desire to get into active 
business life? How docs it hap|«cn that this desire has developed? 

5. The largest group of students in the New York City schools that 
received employment certificates in the |>eriod September 1, 1921 to May 31, 
1922, are os follows: 

Br Gradc Attaineo Ur A<j» 

Grade 7A. 4,336 Just 14 years. 4,564 

Grammar graduates. 6,474 Just 15 years. 14,234 

HighschoollA. 3,160 Just 16 years. 2,968 
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The total number ioeued (first applications) was 21,766. Is it such a 
serious matter that they do go to work at these ages and grades? Is it a 
natural or an unnatural procedure? What is it that we object to? 

6. Is there any system which will assure all students being properly 
placed in high schools? Where is it being used? 

7. Why do students “fail to adapt themselves to a new and untried 
system of organization and instruction?” 

8. Is the school at all responsible for “excessive absence and illness’’ 
and unfavorable conditions for study at home? 

9. Should i)art-timo school and work tend to keep the student in school 
or tend to take him away? What are the economic advantages of such an 
arrangement? The educational advantages? 

10. Is item 9 generally true? What methods do we have of proving 
or disproving it? What proportion of high school work is organized in 
sequence with grammar school work? Is it a function of the grammar 
grades to train in proi)cr methods of study? 

11. Which principles of guidance are involved in this case i)roblcm? 

CASE PROBLEM 
Non-pbomotion Chaiits 

On i)agn 139 of the snmni.ary volume of the Cleveland .School .Survey, 
Leonard 1’. Ayres, Russell Sage Toimdation, New York City, 1917, Ihe 
following chart is prcscnle<l showing Ihe per cent of fniluree in each grade for 
three mceesaive June promotions: 


ClIABT 4 
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Questions 

1. Of what value is such a chart to the giiidiince counselor? 

2. How would you go about obtaining such none for your school system? 

3. What are the fundamental causes for the high jicak at grade 5? 

4. WTiat is the explanation of the valley at grade 2? 

5. How do you explain the high percentage of failures in the first grade? 

6. Which of the peaks and valleys are of significance to the guhlance 
counselor? 

7. What explanation have you to offer for the sharp rise at gnule 7 for 
the year 1913? 

8. Explain the sternly rise in non-promotion for idl three years from th(! 
second to the fifth grade. 

9. What fundain<mtal i)rinciples of guidance are involved in this ensi? 
problem (see statement of principles). 

10. Our school systems function in m.any ways;of which partieidar function 
is the chart good evidence? 


CASE PROBLEM 
TuK VkTEII.A.Ns’ IflJkEAU 

In the New York District of the Yetcrans’ Hure.au there are about I7,tXH) 
men in training .and a large i)roportion of them an; “in wrong"- aasigmal 
training in oc<nipalions for which they are in no way fitted, and in whicdi 
they can never hope to succeed. It is costing Hu; Oovernment on the aver¬ 
age about $2,.5tK) |«;r man per year, and on hundreds of thes<; iiuai as much 
us $7,.5(X) hius been wasted in fruitless ctroits. 

Eor the Now York snbdislri<’t coviaing the territory adja<aait to New 
York, with about 3,000 trainees, there is a vocational conimitlee of five m(;n 
who do nothing else but consider readviseinent cases. 'I'hey probably 
handle on an average ten cases a day. 'I'hey have been at. this work since 
January 1, 1923, ami arc going full sjsssl and there is no end in sight. 


Questions 

1. What are the fundamental bases of tin; general di.ssutisfaction among 
the trainees being vocationally reeducated under the Smith-Sears Act ? 

2. What tyiM; of ilisability do most of them have? 

3. Are they a selected grou|>? If so, on what basis? 

4. Outline a |sjssiblc mode of proetsliirc for the vocational committw; of 
five men. 

.5. Outline an ideal |)cr.sonncl for such a committee? 

6. Outline a method of pn>ccslure that should have been a<lopt(«l at the 
very beginning of the work when it was under the Federal Hoard of Voca¬ 
tional Education. 

7. Estimate the cost of this misguidance at the rate and cost given. 

8. Considering the knowle<lge of trained jwrsonnel in the Personnel 
System of the United States Army that was easily available at the end of the 
war why do you suppose that advantage was not taken of it for this 
work? 
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9. Why not adopt it now? 

10. What principles of guidance have been violated in the procedure of the 
Veterans’Bureau? Observed? 

11. Why is it so difficult to get these trainees to admit that they have 
been reeducated? 


CASE PROBLEM 


Causes of Educational Backwaadness 


Dr. Cyril Burt, the English psychologist, in his book. The Distribution 
and Relations of Educational Abilities, P. 8. King & Son, London, 1017, 
on pages 37-38 presents data from which the following table is adapted: 


Table VI.— Causes of Educational Backwabdness of Approximately 
600 Children in the Special (MD) Schools 


Fia Cent 

A. Non-mental factors. 39 

Irregular attendance. 11 

Inefficient teaching. 4 

General physical defect. 10 

Special physical defect. 7 

Defect of character. 7 

B. Mental factors. 61 

Weak general ability inborn. 11 

Weak general educational ability result of above. 15 

Specihe educational defect. 17 

Defect of character instability. 11 

Irregularity of mental growth. 7 


100 100 


Questions 


1. Is the A or B group most influenced by environment? By heredity? 

2. Which of the above items could be corrected in school? By what 
specific means? 

3. What are the apparent causes of irregular attendance? What are the 
real causes t 

4. What are the apparent causes of “defect in character?’’ What are 
the real causes? 

5. What can the school system as at present organized do about all the 
items under B? 

6. W1iat might a scientific system of guidance do? Make a list of 
remedial items. 

7. Upon what principles of guidance is this case problem based? 


CASE PROBLEM 

Survey Recommendations for Kansas 

“Tlie Report of Survey of State Higher Institution in Kansas,” Bull,, 
No. 40, 19M, United States Bureau of Education, G. F. Zook contains 
among others the following recommendations: 
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“That the state law requiring the admission to the freshinan class of all 
graduates from accredited high schools in Kansas be rc))caled. 

“That libera! arts and sciences, engineering, fine arts, medicine, pharmacy, 
agriculture, law, commerce, education, and graduate study be recognized as 
major linos of work at the university. 

“That agriculture, engineering, home economics, vocational education, 
industrial journalism, graduate study, and the biological and physical 
sciences be recognized as major lines of work at the agriculture college. 

“That all vocational, industrial engineering, and engineering courses at 
the normal schools for other than teacher-training purposes be abolished, 
except temporarily for the rehabilitation of soldiers at Pittsburgh and Hays; 
and that in the meantime the vocational and regidar students be separated 
rigidly into classes for each group.’’ 

Questions 

1. Why should not all graduates from the accrediterl high schools bo 
automatically admitted to the frcshinun classes at the university'/ On 
what basis admitted? Excluded? Admitted to some courses excluded from 
others? How decided? t\1io should make the decision? What name 
might you give to this process? 

2. Which of the courses designated as “major lines of work” are s|)ecinl- 
ized? Not specialized? Partly specialized? Which arc definitely voca¬ 
tional? Not vocational? Which have definite vocational objectives? 
What proportion of time in the vocational courses are given to vocational 
subjects? Cultural subjects? 

3. Do all of the courses retained ns major courses at the agricultural 
college logically belong there? Why abolish the designated course from 
normal schools? Why should students in vocational and regular classes be 

rigidly separated? , 

4. Upon what principle of vocational cducalion are the above decisions 

based? 

5. What principles of vocational guulance is involved? 

6. What is indicated for the high schools and freshinan classes in the 
colleges if these recommendations are put into effect? 



CHAPTER V 


THE SIX KINDS OF GUIDANCE NOW BEING USED 

The attempt to satisfy the needs of individuals for guidance, 
and the demand of society for efficient service by individuals, 
couphid with the demands of scientific management in industry 
and in business to get the one best person on any job, have 
resulted in the development of six kinds or systems of guidance. 
These six kinds of guidance may be looked upon as separate units, 
each complete in itself, or some of them may lx; given various 
values and still be related and made into one system of guidance, 
or, Ixjtter yet, the six types, with the exception of character 
analysis, unified into one complete harmonious whole. 

1. Diagnostic and Directive.'—The type of guidance which is 
attracting most attention at the present time is that in which an 
individual is looked upon as a “case" for analysis, examination, 
evaluation, and final diagnosis, with advice given which amounts 
to nearly the same thing as a doctor’s prescription, with, of course, 
the same reservation that, just as one does not need to follow 
the doctor’s advice, or have his prescription filled, neither need the 
individual follow the vocational counselor’s advice if ho is not 
convinced of its value. 

This form of guidance is scientific and, so far as the instruments, 
methods, technique, and means available are used, it is as exact as 
diagnoses and prescriptions in the fields of medicine, law, theology 
or agriculture. It is a part of the movement toward the develop¬ 
ment of education from a philosophy into a science. It is follow¬ 
ing along with the new science of psychology, and is making use 
of all the recent discoveries in the field of psychology. It is 
taking advantage of research work in .surveys, in the development 
of tests, scales, and measures, and particularly is it taking advan¬ 
tage of the technique that is being developed in all ol the above 
fields. 

’ See Snedden, D., Educuliotuil Sociology, The Century Company, New 
York, 1922, chap. xlvi. 
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There are six units in a eoinpletc guidance system organized 
on the above basis; 

(a) A mrvey of students, of educational opportunities, of occu¬ 
pational opportunities, of social needs. 

(b) The sa'etilific analysis of the individual’s (pialitications and 
characteristics, the limitations of the re(|uirements of the job, 
its advantages and disadvantages, its suitability. 

(e) The making of an aiirised ehoicc, on tlu* b.asis of l lu' analyses 
made by the a<lvi.ser, a study of the parents with some considera¬ 
tion of their wishes, and an analysis of the student. 

(d) Educalion and training, which sometimes consi.st.s of further 
aca<lemic edtu'ation, prevocational ('ducation, the pui’suance of 
tryout cour.s(>s, and vocational ('tlucatioii. 

(e) Placement, which sometimes consists of self-placement., 
.sometimes of assi,sted placement . 

(/) Supervised progressem the job uj) to a minimum of 18 years of 
age, under control of public school authoriti('s. This progress 
may be in terms of .short-term units, juvenih; jobs, vacation 
employment, or long-term units, such as apprenticeship the 
entire proce.ss resulting in placement and replacement, adjust¬ 
ment and readjustment, until we are assured of the progress of 
the indivi<iual to the utmost of his eapacities.- 

2. Self-guidance. The .second type of guidance! being advo¬ 
cated by certain groups and individuals aiul being praetieed in 
certain .school systems is that of .self-guidance by means of occu¬ 
pational information. This system coti.sists, primarily, in expo.s- 
ing the individual to a large amount of occupational information, 
with the belief that soiye oin! of these occupations will stand out 
as being eminently de.sirable to that individual. One work<*r in 
this field says: “Our chief bu.sine.ss in guidance is to give to 
the individual a bird’s-eye view of the world’s work, the world’s 
needs, and the world’s opportunities.’’ It seems to the writer 
that this is pure idealism, consisting largely of unformed asi)ira- 
tions that can never be realized. 

3, Self-discovery.-- Along with the development of the junior 
high school movement, we heard a great deal alx>ut that function 
of the junior high school which is denominated as .self-discovery, 
try-outs, and diversifierl < xperietices for the purpo.se of wider 
contacts with the busine.ss of th(! world, with the ultimate pur¬ 
pose of making wiser vocational choices. 

• See Chart 16, chap. ix. 
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TRY-OOT COURSES 

This has resulted in the establishment of various so-called 
try-out courses in junior high schools. These courses are 
organized in four ways, each with its own particular name, as 
follows: 

(а) The Rmsell-Bomer Plan (Dean Russell and Dr. Bonser, 
Teachers College, New York City).—In this plan there is one 
general shop with one teacher, and in this shop is equipment for 
performing operations and carrying on projects in various voca¬ 
tions, such as printing, wood working, concrete work, mechanical 
drawing, electrical work, metal working, etc. The boys are to 
go into these shops and make—within limits—whatever they 
want to, and participate in those activities which appear to them 
to be most attractive. 

(б) The Ettinger Plan (Former Superintendent Ettinger of New 
York City).—In this plan the shops are separated and in charge of 
a special teacher. The students are routed through four or more 
of these shops each year for two years, and then in the third year 
of the junior high school are supposed to specialize for the entire 
year in the shop which they like the best. 

(c) The Gary Plan (Gary, Indiana).—Under the Gary plan of 
prcvocational work or try-out courses a mechanic is hired as a 
teacher. He is given an order for some equipment or some repair 
work about the school. He starts the work, and then at the 
various class periods the pupils come in to work with him and 
are assigned by him to various tasks. 

(d) The Pittsburgh Combination Plan. —This tytx) of try-out 
course is a combination of the Russell-Bonser plan and of the 
Ettinger plan. During the first of the three junior high school 
years, the pupils arc assigned to a general industrial shop organ¬ 
ized on the basis of the Russell-Bonser plan. The second year 
they are routed through three or more of the prcvocational special 
shops organized on the Ettinger plan, and in the third year they 
are to choose and specialize in one of those shops. 

There is no question about the desirability of these try-out 
courses from a pedagogical and an educational point of view. 
But when the advocates of this type of work claim emphatic 
vocational guidance value for them, we are led to ask several 
questions. Some of these are; For what do they try out? With 
the 17,000 occupations listed in the Census, 200 of which are now 
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being taught in the public schools of New York City, only 12 are 
found as try-out courses in the junior high schools, it seems to bo 
a logical question as to whether or not these try-out courses are 
not more negative than positive. 

Again, why should we not have try-out courses in commercial 
education, in household arts education, in fine arts education, in 
musical education, as well as in industrial education? Should 
not the junior high school multiply its try-out values by organiz¬ 
ing trj'-out courses in all its departments? Why could we not 
have try-out courses in foreign languages, in mathematics, 
in English, in history, etc. to ascertain, or try out, the individual's 
capacities, and to discover his fitness for college entrance, and for 
specified courses in college, such as law, engineering, medicine, 
dentistry, etc.? 

This topic—the values of trj'-out courses—illustrates well tl>e 
paramount weakness of the whole vocational guidance, vocat ional 
education, and prevocational education movements. As yet 
no method has been developed of measuring the degree of 
functioning of these courses. No one as yet has ever attempted 
to find out whether these try-out courses really do try out, or just 
exactly what they try out for. It is not known whether the 
method of teaching now u.sed develops in the best way whatever 
try-out values there may be. We do not know which of the 
four types of organizations has the most try-out value. It is 
true, however, that many people have dogmatic opinions favoring 
one or the other, and it is equally true that those opinions are 
based on nothing more than i>ersonal prejudices and empirical 
judgments. 

4 . Self-analysis.—Dr. Frank Parsons, the father of the modern 
vocational guidance movement in this country,’ developed this 
self-analysis plan, which consists largely of the individual making 
an analysis of himself by filling in answers to a questionnaire. 
He then takes this blank to the counselor, after he has analyzed 
himself by means of the blank, and the counselor gives him much 
encouragement with a little specific advice. The Y. M. C. A. 
adopted this plan and have used it quite extensively, although 
at the present time there is some evidence of its being abandoned. 

• Parsons, Frank, Choosing a Vocation, Part I, Houghton Mifflin Com¬ 
pany, New York, 1909, pp. 26-44. See Robinson, C. C., The Find Yourself 
Idea, Association Press, New York, 1922. Hyde, Wm., Self-measurement, 
B. W. Huebsch, Inc., New York, 1908. 
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These methods are now gradually being discarded as being 
entirely too subjective. In place of this self-analysis we have 
the development of a method of analysis of an individual by more 
objective tests, measures, and scales. 

6. Character Analysis.'*—The insistent demand of the individ¬ 
ual and of society for guidance and advice in regard to life 
careers has brought about a renaissance of the old discarded and 
thoroughly discredited method of analyzing character, and 
outlining an individual’s future, by means of phrenology, physi¬ 
ognomy, palmistry, and handwriting. This is wholly unscientific 
and without the slightest basis in scientific data or scientific 
methods, and yet, strange to say, we find many apparently 
intelligent people believing in the preposterous claims of the 
practitioners in this field. Still stranger is it that we find cduca- 
tois, school teachers, etc., taking courses in character analysis so 
that they may be better able to understand, diagnose, and advise 
their pupils. It goes without saying that this is positively dan¬ 
gerous and .should be discountenanced in every possible way. 

6. Inspirational Guidance.‘—There arc many good-hearted 
people who are enthusiastic in their endeavors to do something 
for the unfortunate. They feel the great need for guidance 
among young people and, being untrained in scientific tcchnicpic 
and methods, they quite naturally fall back upon the only method 
which they can use, namely, the method of inspiration. They 
feel that what is most needed is to inspire these young people 
to aspire, neglecting entirely any analytical study of the abilities 


* >Scc chap, ii for fuller diaeussioii. 

* VVn,i.iAMB, .SiiEKMAN, Some Successful Americans, Oiiin and Company, 
lloston, Ma.ss., 1904. Tappan, Kva M., Heroes of Progress, Houghton 
Mifflin ('oinpany, Boston, Ma.ss., 1921. Darkow, Ki-loyd I.., The Boy’s 
Ourii Book of Great Inventions, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1918. 
Bond, A. B., The American Boy's Engineering Book, J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 1918. A Living without a Boss, Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 1911. Pahton, James, Captains of Industry, Hough¬ 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass., 1919. Jackson, tV. M., Making 
Business Advancement Sure, Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York, 1924. 
.Schwab, C. M., Succeeding with What You Have, The Century Company, 
New York, 1918. Fletcher, W. L., How to Get the Job You Want, Hough¬ 
ton Mifflin Company, New York, 1922. Docohton, L., Preparing for 
the WorUl’s IForlfc, Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1922. Rollins, 
F. W., What Can a Young Man Do?, Little, Brown & Company, Boston, 
Mass., 1907. Rosbnoarten, W., Choosing Your Life Work, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., New York, 1924. 
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and capacities of the young, and disregarding the fact that most 
of these young people would be unable to realize any of their 
vague unformed aspirations to do or he something big and 
W'onderful. They also fail to realize the importance of the doc¬ 
trine of individual differences, that people vary widely in many 
different ways. It i.s true that we all need inspiration occasion¬ 
ally and often it is (he one thing needful to jnrsh us over a diffitnilt 
place, but it cannot in any way be depended upon as a method of 
guiding young people individually or in groups into tlu^ place in 
life where they can find the greatf'st possible happiness and oppor¬ 
tunity for .service. We must find and u.se a method that is not 
quite so entirely based upon .scmtinient, emotion, opportunistic 
inspiration, and vague aspirations. 

We must keep step with and take advantage of all the scien¬ 
tific te.sts, technique, inethod.s, scales, measures, and procedures 
that are being ihjveloped at the present tilin'. 

CASE PROBLEM 

IvKFOIlT 

The following [wem by 10. A. (Jiicsl. Ii.hh been givi'ii roiisidcriiblo imbliidty. 
It w:uM found in tbe ofliec of ii vocalional guidance iniviscr, who slated that 
it typified the most iinjiorlant principle in guidance. 

IOkkout 

He brought me hi.s reixrrt card from the teacher ami he said 
lie wasn't very proud of it, and sadly bowed hi.s heiul. 

He was excellent in reading, but arithmetic Wiis fair. 

And I noticed there were several "nnHalisfaelorys" llnwe. 

Hut one little hit of credit that was given brought me joy - 
lie was "excellent” in effort and I fairly hugged the boy. 

“O, it doesn’t make much dilTerence, what is written on yourcard,” 

I told the little fellow, “if you’re only trying hard.” 

The “verj' goods” and “exccllents” arc fine, I must agree. 

But the effort you are making means a whole lot more to me. 

And the thing that's most im|x>rtant when this card is put aside, 

Is to know in spite of failure that to do your b<!st you’ve tried. 

"Just keep excellent in effort, all the rest will come to you, 

There isn’t any jiroblem but some day you’ll leant to do; 

And at last when you grow older you will come to understand 
That by hard and patient toiling, men have risen to command. 

And some day you will discover when a greater goal’s at stake. 

That better far than brilliance is the effort you will make.” 
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Questions 

1. What phase in the development of the guidance movement does this 
poem represent? 

2. Is it true that "it doesn’t make much difference, what is written on 
the card" . . . "if you’re only trying hard?’’ To the individual? To 
the teacher? To the future employer? To the school system? To 
society? To the possible level attained by the individual? To the parent? 

3. Is it true that “Just keep excellent in effort, all the rest will come to 
you?” Anything else needful? What? 

4. Is it true that “There isn’t any problem but some day you’ll leani to 
do?” 

5. Is it true "That by hard and patient toiling men have risen to com¬ 
mand?” What else did they have? Has this boy got it? How can you 
find out? 

6. What should this parent have done instead of, or in addition to, what 
he did do? 

7. What might a guidance adviser do in such a situation, to conserve the 
valuable effort and still improve the situation? 

8. What are the possible maladjustments in this case? 

CASE PROBLEM 
Lifr 

The following poem by Nan Terrell Heed was given considerable promi¬ 
nence in the Aug. 15, 1923, issue of the New York Times: 

Life 

They told mo that Life could be just what I made it— 

Life could be fashioned and worn like a gown; 

I, the Designer; mine the decision 
Whether to wear it with bonnet or crown. 

And so I selected the prettiest pattern— 

Life should be made of the rosiest hue— 

Something unique, and a bit out of fashion, 

One that perhaps would ho chosen hy few. 

liut other lolhs came and they leaned o’er my shoulder; 

Somebody questioned the ultimate cost; 

Somebody tangled the thread 1 was using; 

One day I found that my scissors were lost. 

And Somebody claimed the material faded; 

Somebody said I’d bo tired e’er 'twas worn; 

Somebody’s fingers, too pointed and spiteful. 

Snatched at the cloth, and I saw it was torn. 

Ohl Somebody tried to do all of the sewing; 

Wanting always to advise or condone 
Here is my Life, the product of many; 

Where is that gown I could fashion—alone. 
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Questions 

1. What opposing fundamental philosophies underlying present guidance 
practices are presented here? 

2. Give names of persona, books, or methods vriiich advocate, present, 
or practice these opposing philosophies underlying guidance. 

3. Apply the “survival of the fittest” and the “elimination of the unfit” 
to the above. 

4. What are the ultimate objectives of life and living? 

5. Just how much individual freedom should or can bo allowed? Ifow 
much should society dominate the individual? Certain case groups of 
individuals? 


CASE PROBLEM 

The Ten Commandments op Success 

The following has been given considerable publicity by newspapers, 
magazines, and particularly the Y. M. C. A., also in lectures on guidance; 

The Ten Command.ments op Success 
By Charles M. Schwab 

1. Work Hard. Hard work is the best investment a man can make. 

2. Study Hard. Knowledge enables a man to work more intelligently 
and effectively. 

3. Have Initiative. Ruts often deepen into graves. 

4. Ijove Your Work. Then you will find pleasure in mastering it. 

5. Be Exact. Slipshod methods bring slipshod results. 

6. Have the Spirit of Conquest. Thus you can successfully battle and 
overcome difficulties. 

7. Cultivate Personality. Person.ality is to a man what i)erfume is to 
the flower. 

8. Help and Share with Others. The real test of business greatness lies 
in giving opportunity to others. 

9. Bo Democratic. Unless you feel right towards your fellowincn you 
can never be a successful leacle r of men. 

\0. In M\ 'V'Vungs Do Your Best. The man who has done hia best has 
done everything. The man who has done less than his best has done 
nothing. 

Questions 

. 1. Is the first statement literally true? Always true? What qualifi¬ 
cations would you add? 

2. Wliat are the essential factors if one is to study hard? 

3. Which group of persons generally have initiative? Which <lo not? 
Is it a matter of personal choice? Personal development? 

4. Do you love your present work? Have you loved all your past work? 
Differentiate work, play, labor, drudgery, recreation, amusement. Can 
one will to love his work? Wliat factors are necessary if one is truly to 
love his work? 
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5. Should one always be exact? In all things? Some times in some 
things? What important factors are involved in this question? 

6. What im/mrtant clementH arc ncccasiiry if one is to have the "Spirit 
of CniKpiest?” What would happen if all persons had it? Which persons 
will inevitably have it? Which [xtrsons will inevitably not have it? Have 
you got it? All the time in all things? Some of the time in some things? 

7. Define jwrsonality. What arc the elements of personality? Which, 
is most imixirtant? At all times? At some times? 

8. If you have done your beat, should you be rewarded equally with 
another who has done better? What universal law is involved here? Is 
the last item literally (rue? 

9. Whitrh t.v|X! of gui<lance does this material represent? 

10. Would you make use of such statements? Where? Why? What 
results would you ex|»ect? 



CirAPTKR VI 

THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM AS A SELECTIVE AGENCY 
FUNCTIONING AS GUIDANCE 

There has been, of course, much discussion and consideration 
of the public school system as a device for the educalinn of 
large groups of human beings, but there has been comparativ(‘ly 
little consideration or discussion of the public school system as a 
device for seletding and conserving or selecting and n'jecting 
certain types of students, or students with or without certain 
capacities, traits, qualities, and aptitudes. 

The time has arrived when we must pay an increasingly large 
measure of attention to the public school as a device which 
automatically functions iji the selection and segn-gation of 
specified groups from tin! great mass of students as thc^y (‘liter 
and make progress in these schools The writer b(‘liev(‘S also t hat 
attention must be given to other quasi-educational organizat ions 
such as the Boy Scouts with their well organized si'ries of tests 
and tasks; the Y. M. (1. A. with its loo.sely organized .sc'iies of 
social attitudes and reactions, and other similar social institu¬ 
tions and organizations. 

Chart 5 presents in diagram form some of the factors in our 
public school system which function in this .selective process: 

Under A arc listed the schools units found in the entire jiublic 
school system, ranging from the kindergarten to the graduate 
school. This is divided into .six distinct levels: (1) the kinder¬ 
garten, (2) the elementary grades, (;i) the junior high schools, 
(4) the senior high schools, (5) the colleges, and (Oj the graduate 
schools. Opposite each of these six school units we have the 
approximate factors which tend to select and con.serve, or to 
select and reject, students on the basis of the pos.scssion or non- 
possession or degree of effectiveness of certain capacities and 
abilities. 
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Chart 6.—The Curbicumjm as a Selbotivii! Aobnoy Fcnctionino as 
Gcidancb 


A 

School uniU 

B 

Subjects, standards, 
requirements 

C 

Individual mental 
factors 

D 

Factors of environ¬ 
ment and heredity 

I. KmDKBQARTENS 

Age. 

Cleanliness. 
Discrimination of 
form, sound, color. 
Social activities. 
Cooperation. 

High I.Q. not impor¬ 
tant. 

Stability of behavior. 
Docility. 

Imagination. 

Observation. 

Live nearby. 

Over-crowding. 

Climate. 

Attitude of parents. 

II. (ilUDKM 1 TO 0 

Vaccination. 

Oral reading. 
Phonetics. 

Mcohanical number 
operations. 
Arithmetic—45 com¬ 
binations. 

Technical grammar. 

Low I.Q. eliminated. 
Abnormal behavior 
cases eliminated. 
Memory, 

Attention. 

Obedience. 

Control. 

Very few because of 
the compulsory fea¬ 
ture. 

Physical vitality. 

Migratory habits of 
family. 

III. Junior Hiqr 
Schools 

Silent reading. 
Composition. 

1 Mathematical rcason- 
1 ing. 

T.rOgicnl thinking 
Intensification of 

1 mental processes. 

I.Q. below 80 begin to 
be eliminated. 

Special aptitudes. 

Life-career motive. 

Instability or ab¬ 
normal behavior of 
any kind. 

Economic status of 
family. 

Communitv attitudes 
towards try-out 
courses, extra-curric¬ 
ular activities. 

IV. Senior Hiaii 
Schools 

SoIeottoQ on tho 
basis of special* 
type high school 
and special ciir- 
. ricular offerings. 

Much depends on 
diversification and 
flexibility of courses. 

Standards set by local 
or state boards of 
education or college 
entrance board. 

Foreign languages. 

Science. 

Mathematics. 

English. 

Social attitudes. 

I.Q. below 100 elimi¬ 
nated. 

Ability to form judg¬ 
ments. 

Stable behavior. 

Literary-minded. 

Mathematical-mind¬ 

ed. 

Physical vigor. 

Appearance. 

Race. 

Traditions of the com¬ 
munity in regard to 
high schools. 

Local labor condi¬ 
tions. 

Location of schools. 

Transportation. 

Tuition and expenses. 

V. Colleges 

Selection on tho 
basis of special* 
type colleges, 
special curricula 
offerings, and 
varying entrance 
requirements. 

Geographical, racial, 
social. Intelli¬ 
gence and scholar¬ 
ship quotas. 

Character certifi¬ 
cate. 

Religious require¬ 
ments. 

Scholarships and en¬ 
dowments. 

Foreign languages. 
Mathematics. 

English. 

Science. 

Choice of “snap” 
courses and “easy” 
professors. 

High I.Q. 100+. 
Habits of study with¬ 
out supervision. 
Industry. 

Self-control. 

Religion. 

! 

Economic status. 
Family traditions. 
Location of school. 
Religion. 

VI. Graduate 
Schools 

Selection on tho 
basis of previous 
suocias and train¬ 
ing. 

Selection on the 
basis of special 
types and special 
offerings. 

Mental tests. 
Scholarship tests. 
Foreign languages. 
Science. 

Mathematics. 
Capacitv for research, 
oridnal thinking, 
and initiative. 
Scholarship tradition. 

High I.Q. no-. 

Analytical perception. 

Synthethes. 

Special interests and 
aptitudes carry over 
completely into defi¬ 
nite service and con¬ 
tribution. 

' Economic status. 
Location of school. 

1 
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The thoroughgoing effectiveness of this function of selection 
and,elimination is shown by the following chart (compiled bv 
Dr. S. R. Powers). 

Chart 6. Ncmbkh op Pupils Survivino to Each Okade of tub 
Elementary School, High School, and Colleoe for Each 
1,000 That Begin 


COLLEGE 

HI6H 

SCHOOL 


8 <jv (T. ^ O _ ^ 

or— tnxj- — oo3> 



ELEMENTARY HIGH SCHOOL COLLESE 


& R A D E S 


a Survivals roRCACH 1000 
emewNS r/RSTORADs 


V^URVLVALS FOR [A(H 1,000 
^CNrCRm HLOHSCHOOL 


SURVIVALS FORlACH 1,000 
[NTCRLRO COLLEOS 


There is no question but that in the past tlicL ijublic school 
system has functioned as a selective device which worked very 
effectively, although largely unconsciously." The type of person 
for which the public school system was designed was the literary 
and verbal-minded individual, with a high level of intelligence, 
whose economic and social status was high. In the earlier years 
of oiu- school system these individuals were directly headed for 

‘See Counts, G. S., “The Selective Character of American Secondary 
Education,” Supplementary Educational Monograph, No. 19, May, 1922. 
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the vocational objective of entrance to the ministry. Later, the 
objectives of entrance to the professions of law and medicine were 
added, .still later, entrance to the professions of teaching and 
engineering. This process of accretion has continued until at 
the present time we have the rich and diversified offerings of the 
modern state univer-sity as e.xcmplified in its schools of theology, 
law, medicine, pharmacy, dentistry, architecture, civil, mechani¬ 
cal, electrical, chemical, structural, and industrial engineering, 
mining and ceramic engineering, the specialized professions to 
be found in the general field of agriculture, and the specialized 
branches in the wide field of education. More courses are being 
added with each now issue of the university catalogues. 

This increasing richness and diversification of the offerings 
of the university are extending downward to the senior and 
junior high school. Whereas in the past, and in the majority of 
high schools at present, the offering has been and now is a single 
curriculum with the objective of entrance to the univensity, we 
now have, in a slowly but steadily increasing number of senior 
high schools, diversified curricula, such as college-preparatory, 
scientific, classical, the English course, the industrial arts course, 
the household arts course, the normal course, the commercial 
course, only some of which may prepare specifically for entrance 
to college. At the present time this tendency toward diversifica¬ 
tion in the high schools has reached the stage where we now have 
special-type high schools, such as commercial high, technical 
high, vocational high, manual high, English high, etc., although 
it is a question as to how many of these schools hold true to their 
names. 

The same situation holds good in regard to the approximately 
800 junior high schools in this country today. These junior 
high .sehools are presumably definitely organized on the basis of 
diversified offerings to meet the demands of individual differences 
and needs and the varying demands of our social order. The 
usual organization of the junior high school is on the basis of 
differentiated curricula, such as academic, commercial, house¬ 
hold arts, industrial arts, etc. The larger, more modern junior 
high schools have other offerings, such as the fine arts course, 
the music course, and the agricultural arts course. 

Wherever it does not seem feasible to organize a separate junior 
high school, we now have the departmental system in the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades of the elementary school, each subject 
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IxMng tuught by a specially traiiuMl teacher who teaches one or 
two subjects as a specialty. 

All of this sj'steiii functions as education, but to exactly what 
degree, or ju.st how' purposive it is, or how much of it is actually 
used by various individuals in later carrying their own economic 
load, and how much of it functions in satisfying the needs of 
society, is a question concerning which there is little common 
agreement. Hut to any student of educational and vocational 
guidance there can be no doubt in regard to the large mcaisun* 
in which our i)ublic school system, as organized in the past and 
as organized at present, has and does function as a selective 
agency of the highest degree of effectiveness, with all of this 
selection functioning as guidance by selection and rejection. 

Under B of the chart, “ Subjects, Standards, and Hequirements," 
we must first of all recognize that ability in Unglish, and in read¬ 
ing, writing, and spelling functions as a selective device in the 
first three grades. In these .same grades personal conti-ol, 
sociability, and general i)ehavior also function as selective 
devices. 

In grades -1, 5, and G, the outstanding svibject functioning as a 
selective device is arithmetic, with grammar a close .second. 
Only those who have the ca|)acity to master formalized work 
in English, handwriting, reading, .spelling, arithmetic, and 
formal grammar to the satisfaction of the school authorities, 
and at the same time have the personal charactmistics which 
enable them to work in clo.s(? contact with large groups of like 
individuals, can ever hop(i to make progress through our ele¬ 
mentary school system up to the sixth grade. 

In the three years of the junior high school tlunx! is a selection 
on the basis of ability to perform certain other forms and kinfls 
of school work. Tliosc children who caimot do the language 
work or the mathematical work .soon find them.scdves in the 
household arts course or in the industrial arts (;ourse. 'I'lic^v 
are not encouraged to consiih^r g«iing on to college. (Conversely, 
those students who have abilities along the verbal subjects or 
the mathematical subjects are encouraged to enter the science; 
or academic courses. Students who must leave school quite soon 
find themselves either in the commercial course", the househedd 
arts course, or the industrial arts course. 

In the senior high school, with the highly selecteel group which 
comprises the student body, we finel more selection. I'he boy 
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who has capacity for mathematics is urged to take the scientific 
course, with the objective of entrance to a college of engineering. 
A girl with the same capacity is encouraged to become a teacher of 
mathematics. The girls who must leave school quite soon takes 
a nursing or a commercial course; the girl who can remain to 
graduate, but who cannot go to college, is urged to consider the 
normal course. The girl who belongs to the upper social and 
economic levels takes the English, academic, classical, or college- 
preparatory course with the objective of going to some woman's 
college or to some one of the numerous finishing schools. Con- 
•versely, those students who do not have the special capacities 
required for these coursesareautomaticallyeliminatedfromthem. 

We have the same problem in the college or the university. 
In the college which is organized strictly as a college, that is, 
with one curriculum, that of the liberal arts and sciences, with 
perhaps some specialized work in business or engineering in the 
last one or two years, there is no choice or selection until those 
last years are reached. In the larger imiversities, however, 
such as our great western universities, the selection is made 
much earlier. In many cases the student must enter a specified 
four-year course on entrance to college, although at present 
there is a decided tendency toward establishing a common 
freshman year, to enable the student to orient himself to the 
possibilities of the university during the freshman year. 

The student who goes to the university and is misguided, 
or chooses wrongly, soon finds himself in difficulties. It is to 
be much regretted that, as at present organized, this maladjust¬ 
ment, in a large number of cases, results in the student’s leaving 
the university. In a small proportion of the cases the student 
changes his course without advice or guidance—except a formal 
notice that he is likely to fail—and tries again along a different 
line. It is well-known that, to be successful in the engineering 
course, a student must be a so-called “shark” at mathematics. 
The artistically inclined student is automatically eliminated from 
the engineering school and, we hope, goes into the school of fine 
arts or of architecture. The clever young man enters the school 
of law, the more practically minded the school of business, and so 
on through the list of diversified offerings of the universities. 
In most of these universities it is possible to state the approxi¬ 
mate levels of intelligence necessary to maintain oneself in the 
various colleges and courses. 
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All of this is guidance—some of it positive and some of it 
negative. It is largely quite unconscious and is a result of our 
public school system functioning as a selective device, whereby 
it selects from the heterogeneous school population those who can 
make the best success in the sul)jects offered and can best meet 
its standards and requirements, and then eliminates the rest. 
This, of course, is as it should be, e.xcopt that no provision is 
made for those who arc eliminated. 

Under C, “Individual Mental Factors," in the chart, we must 
consider the intelligence quotient, the mental characteristics of 
the adolescent; the possession or non-possession of certain apti-* 
tudes, capacities, characteristics, and abilities; the development 
and stability of interests, the effect of the life-can^cr motive; and 
any psychopathic or psychiatric conditions which may or may 
not exist in the individual. 

The anti-social child has a difficult time in the kindergarten, 
and the parents quite soon arrive at the conclmsion that tin; 
kindergarten is not much good and keep their child out of school 
until the time comes for entrance to the first grade. 

As a general thing, a child may drift along through the first, 
second, and even the third grades without any great difficulty 
regarding his intelligence or special aptitudes or disjibilitics, but 
beginning with the fourth grade retardation begins to take 
effect. The child who lacks the intelligence to do the work 
or any special capacities required, or who possesses any disabili¬ 
ties, is thereby automatically selected out and retarded, and, 
when that retardation becomes so great as to be noticeable, tin; 
individual is marked for special examination, treatment, and 
possible assignment to special classes, such as subnormal classes, 
coaching classes, opportunity classes. In other words, the child 
who does not meet the formal requirements of the school system 
is sifted out and placed in some separate and special group. 

In the junior high school the intelligence level functions more 
and more effectively as a selective device. Many children who 
leave school with the excuses that they “do not like the school,” 
“can see no use in going to school,” “dislike the teacher,” 
“want to go to work,” “the family needs the money,” etc. 
do not possess sufficient intelligence to do the work of the school 
successfully or to find pleasure in meeting the requirements or 
standards of the school. The elimination of these students from 
school makes those who remain a more highly selected group. 
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The junior high school has been organized as a new school unit 
for the purpose of satisfying the individual differences and the 
special characteristics of adolescent youth. The exact degree in 
which the junior high school has functioned in this respect, as 
measured by its holding power, is not yet answered with certainty. 
There is no question, however, but that the junior high school 
does now and will more in the future function in the conservation 
of the special aptitudes of the individual students, their interests, 
and particularly in the development of the life-career motive of 
the students. 

The intelligence level becomes of increasing importance as a 
selective factor as we go on up into the high school, the college, 
and the graduate school. In the graduate school the ability to 
do research work of an exacting type acts as a selective factor 
along with the high level of intelligence. 

Under D, “Factors of Knvironment and Heredity,” of the 
chart, wc have, first of all, in the kindergarten the selective factor 
of geographical location and climate. It is possible for only a 
small percentage of the kindergarten population of the United 
States to ever attend a kindergarten class. Kindergartens are 
found in a comparatively small portion of our public school 
systems and only in the ujvto-date, well-to-do, intelligent commu¬ 
nities. They are not found in the small rural communities, 
nor in the small covintry towns, nor in the lower and poorer 
districts of our large towns, so that the fortuitous circumstance 
of place of birth and residence becomes an important factor in 
determining whether or not a child attends kindergarten. We 
have many instances where the opening or paving of a road or 
the establishment of a bus system or trolley line has made a 
high school education possible to many students. 

As we go up through the grades, the junior high school, and 
the senior high school, we encounter selective factors of race, 
creed, and color. In some parts of the country students are 
selected on the basis of color, and in all parts of our country 
religious creed is a powerful selective device, determining whether 
or not the individual shall go to a public school, a parochial school, 
or a strictly private school. Nationality functions as a selective 
device in deciding whether an individual is more or less consciously 
guided into certain courses of studies leading into certain 
occupations. 
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We are all acquainted with the right or wrong, but, never¬ 
theless, common practice of thinking that Jcwi.sh students should, 
of course, enter the commercial courses or business schools; 
that the children of southern Kuroijcati extraction should go 
into the lower types of trades; that an Irishman will naturally 
be either a politician, a saloon keeper, or a policeman; that an 
Englishman will, of course, become a first-class mechanic - 
these superstitions and fallacies quite commonly prevail and 
are practiced in our educational system. 



CHAPTER VII 


FACTORS WHICH TEND TO PREDETERMINE A 
PERSON'S CAREER 

At this point it may be well to devote a little time to a general 
consideration of the particular factors which may be considered 
as predetermining, in more or less measure, a person’s career. 
These factors may be classified under three main headings with 
20 items, as follows: 

I. The Factors of Heredity—the Field of Eugenics: 

1. The level of general intelligence. 

2. Special intelligences. 

3. Abnormal mental condition. 

4. Physical factors, such as size, proportion, strength, activity, 
condition of vital organs, general make-up and appearance. 

5. Pace. 

6. General health and physical condition, susceptibility to disease. 

7. Sex. 

II. Factors of Environment—the Field of Euthenics: 

8. Geographical location os regards the world, tlie nation, the town, or 
a particular location within the town, schools, trans|)ortation, etc. 

9. Economic status—the relation of the individual to the starvation 
line, to the standard of living, financial resources. 

10. The social status of the individual’s family, which really is a 
combination of other factors. 

11. The religious belief of the individual’s family. 

12. The political affiliation of the individual’s family. 

III. Acquired Factors—the Field of Education: 

13. General education—not only the grade attained, but also the 
relation of age to grade attaineil, education in school, and edu¬ 
cation obtained outside of school. 

14. Specific skills acquired, particularly those of marketable value. 

15. Specific knowledges acquired, particularly those of marketable 
value. 

16. Habits established, both advantageous and injurious. 

17. Attitudes developed—conservative, liberal, radical. 

18. Relationships established—clubs, political parties. 

19. Degree of maturity. 

20. Responsibilities in regard to other people—aged parents, younger 
brothers and sisters, invalids. 

84 
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It is not jMssible to assign weights or values to these items 
for people in general. This can be done only for case groups of 
people who have been segregated on the basis of certain constants, 
and for case individuals concerning whom much information has 
been obtained. 

In such a case individual as an idiot, the low level of intelli¬ 
gence is the determining factor. Knowing this, it is possible to 
guide that individual once for all in a brief time. Whether or 
not he would go to an institution or be cared for at home deixiiuis 
upon the economic and social status of those responsible for him 
and upon their personal de.sircs in the matter. 

For a college student of high intelligence and training, but 
who has developed dccidedlyoutspoken radical political attitudes, 
the radicalism would be a determining factor in our present 
stage of social and political development. 

For a high grade moron who has acquired a specific market¬ 
able skill, such as bricklaying, where he would likely be pro¬ 
tected and decisions made for him by ii union organization, that 
marketable skill would be the determining factor. 

Again, in many cases situations immaturity, maturity, and 
senility are the determining factors. 

In certain occupations se.x is the determining factor. 

In New York City the fact that a person belongs to the Jewish 
faith is a strong determining factor. The same may be said for 
other parts of the country, if a person is of the Roman Catholic 
faith, colored, or a democrat. If he or she is born a “Pincy” 
in New Jersey, a “Hill-billy” in Kentucky, a “Cabot” in Massa¬ 
chusetts, a “Juke,” or a “Kallikak.”* 

No one of these factors in itself is all-determining for all 
individuals of even the same case group. We must also think 
of case situations. Being a Jew means much in New York, 
but little in Minneapolis. Tlie pos.session of a slight aptitude 
means much to the low-grade moron, but the same aptitude 
means little to the college graduate of high intelligence. 

The person performing the important function of guidance 
must, in all cases and situations, survey and analyze all these 
factors before making decisions or giving advice, except, of course, 
in obvious cases. 

• See Danielson, F. H. and Davenpokt, C. B., The Hill Folk, Eugenics 
Record Office, Cold Spring Harbor, N. Y., 1913. Doodalb, U. L., The 
Juket, G. P. Putman’s Sons, New York, 1910. Goddard, H. H., The 
KaUikak Family, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1923. 
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THE DETERMINISM OF HEREDITY AND ENVIRONMENT^ 

There can be no doubt that the main characterietics of every living thing 
are unalterably fixed by heredity. Men differ from horses or turnips 
iwcause of their inheritance. Our family traits were determined by the 
hereditary constitutions of our ancestors, our inherited personal traits 
by the hereditary constitutions of our fathers and mothers. By the 
shuffhi and deal of the hereditary factors in the formation of the germ 
cells and by the chance union of two of these cells in fertilization, our 
hereditary natures were forever .sealed. Our anatomical, physiological, 
psychological iwssibilitics were predetermined in the germ cells from 
which we came. All the main characteristics of our personalities were 
borne with us and cannot be changed except within relatively narrow 
limits. “The leopard cannot change his spots nor the Ethiopian his 
skin,” and “though thou shouldst bray a fool in a mortar with a ix'stlc 
yet will not his foolishness depart from him.” llace, sex, mental capac¬ 
ity are determined in the germ cells, lerhaps in the chromosomes, 
and all the ]s)ssil)ilities of our lives W('re there, fixed, for who by tak¬ 
ing thought can add one chromosome, or even one determiner to his 
organization? 

Francis (ialton was one of the first who attempted to reduce the mass 
of (S)nflicting observations on heredity and variation to some system 
and to establish certain i>rinciples as a result of statistical study. He 
was the real founder of tins scientific study of inheritance; he studied 
characters singly and he introduced (piantitative measures. Galton’s 
researches, which were published in several volumes, consisted chiefly 
in a study of certain families with regard to .several selected traits, viz., 
genius or marked intellectual cajjacity, artistic faculty, eye color, and 
disease. As a result of his extensive studies, two main principles 
api»cared to be established; 

1. The lew of ancestral inheritance, which he stated as follows: 

The two iMirents contribute between them on the average one-half 
of each inherited faculty, each of them contributing one-fiuartcr of it. 
The four grandparents contribute between thetti oue-(iuarter, or each 
of them one-sixteenth; and so on, the sum of tlie series H -f- H + Js + 
' 10 . . . bciing ccpial to 1, as it should be. It is a property of this 
infinite series that each term is equal to the sum of all those that follow; 
thus H = 1-4 + )ii + he + • ■ • . h = h + hie + ■ • • , and 
■so on. The prepotencies of particular ancestors in any given pedigree 
arc eliminated by a law which deals only with average contributions, 
and the various preixitencics of sex with respect to different qualities 
are also presumably eliminated. 

’ Conklin, Edwin G., Heredity atui Environment, Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, N. J., 1922, pp. 76-7. 
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The average contribution of each ancestor was tliiis stated (Jefinib'l.v, 
the contribution diniinisliing witii tlie reniotent^ss of the ancestor.* 

2. The Determinism of Environment.—Tins ilcUrmiiimn of heredity 
is matched by a corresponding determinism of environment. Life is jaw- 
sible only within rather narrow limits of physical and cla'inical conditions 
and in the main tlie.se limits arc fi.xed by the constitution of nature. 
But apart from these' antecedent conditions of life in general tliere are 
many minor conditions of environment which c.xercise a iirofound 
influence uixm organisms, esjx'cially in the course of their development. 
Very slight changes in food, temperature, moisture, and atmospheric 
conditions may produce great change's in the ele'veleiiiing eirganism, ami 
these conelitions arc for the meist part e'litire'ly beeyemel the cemtroi eif the 
individual affecteel.* 

CASE PROBLEM 

Cai'.xcitiks foh 8uci:e.ss 

In School and Society, vol. xvii. No. 4ttl, March 41, 1924, pp. 4.'>fl-400, 
Prcsielent Ricciareli of the California Polytee-hnie: .Sethool is quoteil as 
follows: 

“A careful stuely of the lives of succe.ssful men ili.sclose!s that success in any 
vocation deiienels funelaineintally niKin five capacities, namely: 

“1. Mental capacity, the ability to aceiuire', coorelinate, anil apply iili'as. 

“2. Physical caincily, the ability to ke'e'p in geiod health anil to eaidure, 

“3. Moral capacity, the ability to eiischarge obligations in ae’cordanre 
with the genereilly appreiveal clhii'al stanihirds. 

“•1. Conperalum e'apacity, the ability to rcs|)e'ct the honest e'onvii'tion 
of others anel to work in harmony with as.soi'iaU's and eiflicial superieirs. 

“.5. Craft CAipaeity, the ability to elo t he kinil of work se't as t he standard eif 
efficiency for the vocation.” 

Questions 

1. To which social, economic, and intelligence level docs the above 
apply? Does this constitute a case group? Is it a highly selected group? 
Which factors function as selection? 

2. Would the above form a gisid basis for the organization of a guidance 
system in: 

(а) A public school system? 

(б) A part-time continuation school? 

(c) An all-day unit trade school? 

(d) A junior high school? 

(e) A senior high school? 

Cf) A technical high school ? 

(g) A junior college? 

3. Which of the above five cajMicitics are measureablc? In what degree? 
By what means? 

4. How can a successful man be distinguished? Define success. 

» Ibid., p. 321. Also, Idem, Doodaie, R. L., Goddard, II. H. 

*Ibid., p. 324. 
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5. Which of the above five capacities are inherited? Acquired? The 
result of training? The result of environment 7 
fl. What principles of guidance are involved in this case problem? 


CASE PROBLEM 


Nationality As a Factor in Guidancb 


On page 67, Summary volume of the Cleveland School Survey, Leonard P. 
Ayres, Kiisscll Sago Foundation, New York City, 1917, the following table 
is presented: 


Taule VII 


Nationality 

Albanian. 

Armenian. 

Bohemian. 

English. 

French. 

German. 

Greek. 

Hebrew. 

Hungarian. 

Italian. 

lathiianian. 

Norse. 

Polish. 

Houmanian. 

Russian. 

Ruthenian. 

Scotch. 

Servian. 

Slovak. 

Slovenian. 

Spanish. 

Syrian. 

Welsh. 

Yiddish. 


No. or 
Students m 
Eagle 
ScaooL 

No. OF 
Students in 
Tremont 
School 

23 

0 

3 

0 

2 

10 

26 

276 

0 

1 

6 

202 

9 

4 

22 

1 

14 

20 

288 

22 

0 

17 

3 

0 

23 

483 

3 

0 

16 

443 

2 

19 

0 

4 

0 

1 

116 

266 

4 

1 

0 

2 

89 

0 

2 

0 

2 

4 


Questions 

1. Of what value is such a tabulation to the guidance counselor? 

2. How would you obtain such a tabulation for the schools in your 
system? 

3. The same report states that Tremont has 24.4 per cent over-ageness 
and Foiglo 29.6. They stand sixty-third and eighty-fourth, respectively, 
in (icrccntage of over-ageness in a list of 96 schools. (Same reference, p. 93.) 
Of what value are these facts to the guidance director? 

4. With what other facts or conditions do certain nationalities have a 
high correlation? tVhich nationalities? With which facts and conditions? 
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5. Now that these facts are known, what use niif^ht be made of them and 
what might be done about it? In replying guard against sentimentality. 


CASE PROBLEM 

Probabilities fob Individuals with Vabvino Intellicence Quotients 


Chart 7 



Ages 

12 

14 

16 

D 

20 

22 

25 30 

|35 

40 

University. 




— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 



College. 


1 



Technical School. 


— 


~ 

— 



General High School. 


— 

— 

Special High School. 


Prevocational Scho(d. 


— 

Grade School. j 


— 

— 

Vocational School. 






Evening School. 







— 



Continuation School. 



— 




— 

— 

Opportunity School. 





— 

— 

Institution. 

- 

— 

— 




— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Profession. 

— 

Semi-profession. 

Skilled Occupalioii. 







— 

— 

Specialized Skill Vocation. 







— 

Juvenile Occupation.! 




— 

— 

— 

Automatic Skill Occup.ation . . 

— 

— 

_ 

-- 


Common Labor. 



— 

Economic Liability. 


— 

■— 


— 

— 




In the above chart, diagram the {irobable educational and vocational 
progress of the following tyiie individuals. Choose and siiecify for each 
case: (a) boys, (6) girls. 

1. Superior minds leaving school at 14, 16, 18, 20, 22, 25. 

2. Average minds leaving school at 14, 18, 18, 20, 22, 25. 

3. Dull minds leaving school at 14, 16. 

4. Defective minds leaving school at 14, 16. 

5. An epileptic (grand mal , age 12. 

0. A case of incipient dementia praecox, age 10. 

7. A case, age 12, with one parent feebleminded. 

8. A dull boy who likes to "make things" and is docile if let alone, age 14. 

9. A dull girl who likes to "make things” and is docile if let alone, age 14. 

10. A dull girl with recurrent hysteria, age 14. 
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11. An average mind with aptitude for musie, ago 16. 

12. A dull mind with sex perversions, age 12. 

Id. A bolow-average person who believes that he or she receives messages 
fmiri spirils, age 16. 

14. A brother fuge 12) and sister fage 14) whose parents are both mental 
defeefive-s. 

15. A l>oy fage 10) who is a pyrom.miae. 

16. A girl (age 16) who is a chronic “day dreamer” and acts out her 
dreams. 

17. A Imy (ago 16) who is an habitual truant in an endeavor to “go west 
and kill Indians.” 

Questions 

1. Which of the above cases or ca.se groups would need the least guid¬ 
ance? 

2. Which would need cx|K!rt individual diagnosis and constant observa¬ 
tion? 

d. Wliieh would need no individual diagnosis, interview, information, or 
ndvi(S!? 

4. W'hich would bcncHt most from voc.ationalinforinalion7 Educational 
information? Which Iciist? 

.5. Would yon give the same tests to all? Why? 

6. Would you giv(! the same voeation.al information to all? Why? 

7. Which could be diagnosed in a few minules ami guided once for all? 

5. Which woidd need recurring analysis and reguidanee? 

i). Justify your right to make ehussiheations of human beings and to 
advise or guide them into various life units, levels, and activities. 

10. Are you “bramling” th(!sc people when you make these diagnoses, 
recognize these conditions, and give ailvicc accordingly? 

CASE PROBLEM 

'I'liK Tkn Itkms ok tub Massachusetts Examination 

The Bulletin, “The Inauguration of a Stale-wide Public School Mental 
Clinic in Massachusetts,” by Dr. Walter E. Eernald, published by the 
National ('ommittee for Mental Hygiene, 370 Seventh .Avenue, New V'ork, 
1922 (page 3), advances the following ten holds of imiuiry as necessary for 
a thorough understanding of difheult school children. 

1. Physical examination; bodily constitution and make-up. 

2. Family history; heredity. 

3. Personal and developmental history; capacity for family and social 
adaptation. 

4. History of school progress; school record. 

5. Examination of school work; pedagogical measurements. 

6. Practical knowledge and general information. 

7. Itkionomic efficiency. 

8. Social history and traits; environment. 

0. Moral reactions; psychometric examinations, complexes. 

10. Psychological examinations; clerical record. 

ITie c.xaminations are conducted by traveling clinics composed of; 

1. A psychiatrist. 
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2. A psychologist. 

3. A social worker. 

4. A clerk. 

The children examined arc selected by the local scImh)! authoriti.'s. There 
is no standard method in use for making this selection. 

Questions 

1. How can society ns represented in this ca.se by the state justify such 
a proceeding as this state-wide examination? 

2. What ground docs the iwychiatriat cover? 

3. What ground does the psychologist cover? 

4. With which of the ten items would the work of the psychiatrist and 
the psychologist he most clo.s<'Iy relatcal? 

5. Which of the three c.xamincrs would deal with aptitudes? 

6. Under each item make a list of standards, scales, tests, measures, that 
are available. 

7. Docs this constitute guidance? If not, why not? If .so, who does it? 

8. Wfoat principles of .scientific guidance are involveil? 

9. IVhat are the probahh; methods of seh'ction n.se<l by the school 
authorities in selecting these children (4,.5(K) u|) to .May I, 1922)? Which 
are sound? Which unsound? Why? What would you recommend? 

10. What other fields of inquiry wendd you recommend? 

CASE PROBLEM 

Occup.vno.v OK F.M'nKUs ok K.voinkkhi.no Coi.i.KiiK .S'ruoKN'TS 
I'hc 1923-24 catalog of The (frorgia .School of Technology (.Atlanta) 
a school of mechanical, electrical, civil, textile and (‘cramic engiin^cring, 
engineering chemistry, architecture, commerce, ami industrial education, 
on page 213 gives the following summary: 


Taui.k VTII.- -Pkofkssio.x on OceeeATioN ok Pakk.nts ok .Stuhknts in 


(’«i.i.K(n 

: Dav 

C^JuasKH 


Merchants. 

3.')4 

Workmen. 

19 

Fanners. 

2(W 

Insurance agents. 

33 

Manufacturers. 

127 

Cotton meridiants. 

, . 32 

.Salesmen. 

77 


•/7 

Jlailway and einpldyfi*?. 

. 127 

Aut.oiiio))ile deah'i'H. 

. . If) 

Physicians. 

r>o 


41 

State awl city officers. 

m 

'J'eachers. 

1(1 

Kngineers and architects. 

31 

Dentists. 

10 

Bunkers. 

HO 


12 

laiwyers. 

H8 


1311 

Real estate. 

44 


375 


35 





Total. 

. .1,904 


Two general statements an current at the present time concerning the 
relation of the vocation of the father and the vocational idioicc of his children, 
namely: 

1. That the sons tend to choose vocations different from those of their 
fathers. 

2. That the sons tend to choose vocations similar to those of their fathers. 
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Questions 

1. Which do you accept as nearest the trutli? 

2. What basis have you for your belief? 

3. Is it a sound basis? What data? Based on linuted observations in 
number? Kind? 

4. Is the whole question one of levels of intelligence rather than specific 
occupations? If a highly selected group? 

5. In certain groups is the tendency toward choosing higher level voca¬ 
tions, or lower? What groups? 

6. Are there many engineers in Georgia? Many farmers? Merchants? 
(See vol. iv, Occupation Statistics, U. f5. Census.) 

7. What bearing do the comparative numbers of engineers, farmers, and 
merchants in Georgia have on this problem? 

8. What about the 375 “not given?" What proportion were probably 
laborers, street sweepers, hod-carriers, motormen, bricklayers, plumbers, 
machinists, draftsmen, semi-professional or professional? Is it probable 
that many of the fathers were dead or retired? 

9. What do you think similar statistics would show in the Manhattan 
Trade School for Girls, New York City? The St. Paul, Minnesota, Voca¬ 
tional School for Boys? The New Bedford, Ma.ssuchusetta, Textile School? 

CASE PROBLEM* 

VOOATIONAL TbENDS AMONG IIlOH SCHOOL PuPILS IN WISCONSIN 

From a “Brief Investigation of Vocational Trends among High School 
Students in Wisconsin," by II. W. Schmidt, High School Supervisor, 
Department of Public Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin, in the Industrial 
Arts Magazine, June, 1923, pages 215-222, the following five schools were 
selected from the returns of 45 schools, because these five maintained four- 
ycar manual arts courses. 

The statistics are the result of a questionnaire asking students to state 
their choice of their future vocation. 


Chart 8 


Type of city 

Scliuol 

num¬ 

ber 

Popu- 
lation 
of city 

Higli 

school 

enroll¬ 

ment 

Special courses offered 

Indiutrial. 

b 

9,130 

385 

Manual Arts, Home Economics, Com¬ 
mercial, Agriculture, Teacher Training 

Industrial. 

20 

13,910 

520 ; 

Manual Arts, Home Economics, Com¬ 
mercial, Agriculture, Teacher Training 

Semi-industrial. 

23 

5.104 

351 

Manual Arts, Home Economics, Com¬ 
mercial, Agriculture, Teacher Training 

Semi-industrial. 

45 

0,290 

341 

Manual Arts, Home Economics, Com¬ 
mercial, Agriculture, Teacher Training 


• For the presentation of this problem the author has to thank L. E. Lock- 
wood, a student in one of his classes. 
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Chart 8.— (Continued) 


Chok'E (Per Cent of Wicole) 


School 

number 

1 

Replies 

used 

Agri¬ 

culture 

1 

1 

H 

I|HQ| 

Nurm* 

Fine 

Arts 

Mmcel- 

Iaiipous 

1 

riiih?- 

cidt'd 

5 

333 


32.1 

23.1 

m 

m 

3.0 

5.1 

21.0 

20 

447 

0.0 

34.3 

27.7 

4.6 


4.2 

' 4.7 

13.4 

23 

333 

3.0 

28.0 

23.7 

6.0 


3.0 

4.5 

21.1 

45 

206 

4.0 

35.0 


6.0 

4.4 

3.0 

6.6 

4.0 


Per Cent Distribution of Vocations in I5ach Crade (Jroui*, Haseu 
ON THE UeTOUNS FROM 48 SCHOOLS, 2,962 liETLIES 


Vocations 

Grades 

9 and 10 

(irmlos 

11 mid 12 

Agriculture. 

72.4 

27.6 

Professions. 

r)6.3 

43.7 

Business. 

59.1 

40.9 

Industrial. 

79.1) 

21.0 

Nurse, etc. 

62.7 

39.3 

Fine arts. 

49.2 

50,8 

Undecided. 

69.3 

30.7 


Questions 

1. Does tlie occupational type of community influence tlie clioicc of a 
vocation? For or against? For wliicli students? 

2. If only from 4,6 to 8.4 per cent of the students e.\|)cct to enter industrial 
pursuits, and of this number only 21 per cent are found in the ehiventh 
and twelfth grades, are the school authorities justified in maintaining four- 
year manual arts courses? On what basis? 

3. How do you account for the decided falling off in the choice of agri¬ 
culture and industrial vocations in the eleventh and twelfth years? 

4. Of what value are such statistics to the guidance worker? 

5. In view of the needs of the community, would or should vocational 
guidance change the above figures to any great extent? 

6. Draft a questionnaire that would bring in the data necessary to make 
such a study. 

CASE PROBLEM* 

Distribution of IIioh Sciiooi. Stubents bt the Occupatiovb of Their 

Fathers 

In “The Contribution of Intelligence Tests to Fducational Guidance in 
High School,” published in the School Review, November, 1922, I. N. 

* For the presentation of this case problem the author has to thank Miss 
Georgia Brown, a student in one of his classes. 
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Mmlscn, of the State Normal School, Lewiston, Idaho, presents the following 
chart: 


ClIAIlT 9.—I’EKfKNTAGB DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS BY OoCUPATIONAL 
Groups of Katiiehs in Central IIioii School and Hioh School 
OF Commerce, Omaha, Nebraska 


(-'lass 

Un¬ 

skilled 

labor 

Semi¬ 

skilled 

labor 

Skilleil 

labor 

Busi¬ 

ness 

Pro¬ 

fessions 

Freshmen. 

8,6 

9.2 

28.0 

42.5 

11.7 

Sophomore. 

4.7 

5.2 

31.0 

44.3 

14.8 

Junior. 

3.5 

6.0 

■23.0 

47.5 

20.0 

Senior. 

1.6 

4.4 

■20.8 

46 2 

27.0 


1. How can you reconcile the above data with the fact that out of 36,500 
soldiers in one of the training camps 20 per cent came from the unskilled 
and semi-skilled group, 61 per cent, from the skilled group, 14 [ler eent 
from the clerical and business group, and 1 ]x;r cent from the professions, 
and that for the United States as a whole only about 2 per cent of the ixipu- 
lation arc in the professions? 

2. From among these students, 930 were asked to state their vocational 
ambitions, and 61 per cent wanted to enter the professions. How would 
you reconcile this ambition with the fact that only 16 [ler cent of the fathers 
were in the iirofcssions? 

3. In which of these groups is the mortality the greatest? The lowest? 
How would you account for this? 

4. Which groups would you expect to have the highest I,(J.? 

5. What selective factors function as guidance in this situation? 

6. Of what value would such a chart of your students be to you as a 
guidance worker? 

7. Explain in detail exactly how you would secure and arrange such data. 

8. Find or draft a dehnitioii of unskilled labor, semi-skilled labor, skilled 
labor, business and profession. 

CASE PROBLEM’ 

Relation of Occupation in 1921-22 to Preference in 1917-18 in 
Group of 272 Hioh School Pupils 

In Psychological Tests and Guidance of High School Pupils, Proctor, Public 
School Publishing Comiiany, Bloomington, Illinois, 1922, page 80, the 
following chart is presented: 

’ For the presentation of this case problem the author has to thank 
A. C. Hoyt, a student in one of his classes. 
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(JhAHT 10.— CiENEIt.M. iNTELl.KiKNCK 
(Alpli.i Teat) 



80-99 

100-119 


120 or ov 

cr 



Hoys 

<!ir)8 

Boys 

1 

(iirlfl , 

lt„ys 

1 

(lirls , 

Hoys 

(lirls 

Both 

Vocation Kutne as pruf- 
erenco stated in 
1917-18. 

3 

1 

1 

2S 

M 

34 

3 

■ 

20 

07 

87 

DiflTeront vocation but 
same rank as uriKinal 
preference. 

1 


4 

.*) 

1 

1 

0 

13 

19 

Higher rank. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

2 

2 

Lower rank. 

39 

31 

40 

31 

!.> 

2 

KK) 

01 

101 

Totals. 

ts 

(i<i 

04 

70 

19 

10 

120 

DO 

272 


'I'llia tiiblc allows lliiit 10 |)cr cent of these former IukIi school |in|)ils urn 
cngaKed in oecupiilions of the .same or higher rank with reference to their 
original vocational preference, t'orresixmilingly, 00 jier cent are in oeenpa- 
tions of lower rank than that of the preferenee expressed in 1017 -18. 

Among the boys, 9 per cent of those with l.tj.'s below IIX), and lit) per 
cent of those with l.tj.'s aimve UK) arc engaged in ocenpaliona equal to or 
above their preferenee. 

Among the girls, those above average iiilelligenec have been no more 
suceessful than tho.se of le.ss than average intelligence in attaining their 
objectives. 

Questions 

1. Do these facts show that intelligence played a greater part with boys 
than with girls, or was it something else? 

2. Account for the fact that more girls than boys wiae in the vocations 
of their original choice. 

3. As between low and bigh l.ti. groiqis, what is the iirobabilily as to 
vocational destination? 

4. Docs this study serve to strengthen or weaken one's faith in the prog¬ 
nostic value of intelligence tests? 

Would this study be of any value in determining the vocational 

content of a high school curriculum? 

0. What relation does the alsive have to the following: Dclerniimsm, 
Freedom of the Will, Conscious l’ur|S)se, Inspirational (luidanee, Helf- 
analysis, Vocational Information, Diagnostic (luidanee? 

CASE PROBLEM* 

Kosamb K 

Rosalie R.; orphan; 1.5 years of ago; ward of a Children’s Aid .Society; 
bora in United States of Amcricati-Jcwish parentage; good, untainUxl stock 
in maternal and paternal branches. 

* For the presentation of this case problem the author has to thank Miss 
Eva R. Goldstein, a student in one of his classes. 
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Phyaical. —Uealtli very good; no defects nor deformities. Appearance 
over-devcloiwd, awkward, ungaiidy, homely, over-dressed, cosmetics, 
perfumes. 

Intelligence. —Inferior. Stanford-Binet reveals an I.Q. of .74. No 
8|)ecial abilities. 

Educatian. —^Left school at ago of 15 in the fifth grade. Scholarship 
uniformly poor; attendance irregular; conduct poor. Left of own volition; 
hated school; eager to go to work. No vocational training. 

Character. —Irresponsible, unstable, disorganized, “boy-crazy.” Very 
susceptible to undesirable influences. Adapts self very well to supervision, 
but away from it immediately breaks down. All these probably symptom¬ 
atic of her low intelligence. 

Committed to the Children’s Aid Society through Juvenile Court on a 
charge of larceny. 

Vocational History. —Referred to Vocational Guidance Director by religious 
society. Wanted to be a saleslady, but not qualified physically and iierhaps 
mentally. Placed in three factories doing routine work. Longest time she 
held a ]»sition was two weeks. Stayed one day as a nurse girl in an “oppor¬ 
tunity ” home. Stayed one day and one night. Returned to institution 
where she has been merely lounging around for the past two months. No 
longer wants to work. Now wants to return to school. 

Note: Lived at institution under supervision while working in factory. 

Questions 

1. Wlierein and why did the first attcmpls at vocational guidance fail? 

2. Which was to blame for this having been the first attempt, and at the 
age of 15, with a school-retarded girl of low intelligence—school or the 
society? 

3. Which do you think was better qualified and prepared to guide this 
girl, presuming that the school was doing vocational guidance work? 

4. Can this girt be permanently adjusted vocationally once for all time? 

5. Should this girl be allowed to return to school? 

6. Does the fact that she is “boy-crazy” signify anything as to the 
period of time for which she will be employed? If so, should this influence 
your decision and lessen your feeling of responsibility? 

7. Are the factors of iutcltigcncc, lack of special abilities and of specialized 
training, educational achievement, and character of equal or unequal 
imixirtance? Which factor or factors make this a specially difiicult case? 

8. How will you reconcile the stated interest to be a saleslady with 
actual capacity and ability? Would you recommend such a girl for a sales 
ixisition? In considering a sales position for her, what factor or factors 
would be most important—intelligence, appearance, or irresponsibility? 
Is this interest merely one of social prestige? 

9. How will the fact that she is very susceptible to undesirable influences 
influence your decision as to the type of work? And that she adapts herself 
very well to organized and sympathetic supervision? 

10. Would it be all right to allow this girl to work out her own salvation 
vocationally? To throw her on her own resources in job hunting? 

11. What have you to suggest for this case? 
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INDIVIDUAL CASE PROBLEM'’ 

Hi<iu Siiiooi, Senior -Fhank A. 

Personal A/ipforaHrc.—Shorter tlmn avoraK,., f,,ir|y ^ooil lookinn, noally 
and well dressed. 

Economic .SVntM.s-.—Workinn his way. (iroeery :iiul hotel elerk. Always 
had a job but ehatined two or three times durintt the year. 

Social Status. Middle elass—there an* tto class distinctions in the town, 
which is an aKriciiltural coiniminity of about 2,(HK). He was away from 
home. Ilis family lived in aiiciKhborinu town. Ilis older sister is a teacher. 

.ScAo/ars/ii/).—Uniformly jamr, barely "KcttiiiK by" in everythiiiK. 
Tramsferred to this school from his home town hecau.sc he could not riU 
ulontt there ami the principal thought if he not, aw.ay from a particular nirl 
things might be better. 11(‘ immediately der'cloped a si'vere “case" on one 
of the girls in this school. 

C/mraefer.—Unreliable a ... t.ilkcr and cx|M’rt excuse maker. He 

seemed steadfast and determined in his ilcsire to be a dentist ami planned 
to work his way through dental collcgix He ncv(‘r .si'ciia'd to worry about 
his ixMir work in .school or to realizi^ th.it it was not up to standard, despite 
warnings and low grades. 

Questions 

1. What other information would you want? How would you get it? 

2. \\ould you recommend him for ihaitai ccillcge hi'cause of his expressed 
desire? (.Admission to college is granted to high school graduates on 
lirineiiial’s recommendation of scholarship and character.) 

li. What kind of guidance wiiiild you give him? What are the prineijial 
factors which led you to this decision? 

INDIVIDUAL CASE PROBLEM"' 

.hiiiN I). 

Xante —John IJ. 

CImmolofjical .tf/c.- I t years, 2 months (June l.S, 11)21)., 

I.Q. —1J2 Terman group test, IHt) Terman imiividual test. 

Parents' Xalutnalilit. —I'ather. .Ameriean of Irish deeent, mother, l''rench 
from Canada. 

Father's Occufsiiion. -\aw ycr. 

Social Status. —(iood. 

Economic Status. — K.xcellent. 

Xumber of Children, in Fainilti Om‘. 

Health. —Delicate; subjeet to nervous headaches; out of school at least 
three weeks every winter with heavy colds or tonsilitis. 

Physical Equipment. —Height .5 feet li inches; weight UJO |x>unds. Slight 
impediment in speech when e.xcited or «-mhurrasBed. 

’For the presentation of this case the author has to thank Miss Kdnu K. 
Bishop, a student in one of his chesses. 

For the presentation of this ease the author has to thank Miss Mary 
McGair, a student in one of his cla-sscs. 
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Education.—Gradnated from grammar school at 11 years of age. Entered 
Classical High School. Failed in freshman algebra, received highest mgrk 
in all other subjects. Kepcated freshman algebra twice and after failing 
the third time transferred to Commercial High School. Is now a Junior 
doing excellent work except in commercial arithmetic and bookkeeping, in 
neither of which has he covered the freshman work. Both subjects are 
required for graduation. Is discipline problem in these two classes only, 
teachers complaining that he will not pay attention. 

Oulaide Interests. —Scouting, cross-country running, and violin playing. 
Mother says he plays for hours to himself in his room for his own amuse¬ 
ment. Also plays in high school orchestra. In scouting is a “badge 
fiend.” Scout master finds him capable but not specially good mixer, 
inclined to be shy. 

Temperament.—Nn individual Downey will-temperament test showed him 
to he high in speed of decision, speed of movement, finality of judgment, 
coordination of impulses, and flexibility; average in motor impulsion, non- 
compliance, and motor inhibition; and low in interest in detail, freedom 
from load, self-confidence, and volitional perseverance. Adolescence as 
a factor makes the result less reliable than with older or younger cases, 
but the summary shows him of the hair-trigger type. 

Interview .—The case came to the adviser’s attention the la.st week of 
school as a discipline case, the offense being an iinixjrtinent retort upon 
being told that he hml failed in his final c.xaminatiun in arithmetic. The 
buy was sullen and defiant at first, plainly a defensive attitude, but con¬ 
fessed himself completely discouraged. He is afraid of mathematics he 
says. He explains that he does well on intelligence tests because “that part 
of it doesn't last long.” On investigation it was found he liiul skipped the 
fifth grade where fractions arc taught and when examined failed in all four 
processes involving fractions. This summer the boy is being tutored in 
arithmetic, starting at the beginning. His teacher reiwrts inaccuracy in 
execution but interest and grasp of principles. Two sijclls of sulicnness and 
depression in the first week, but none since. Lessons have been cut down 
from two hours to one. Psychiatrist, friend of tho father, recommends les¬ 
sons be given up, but boy refuses and protests he enjoys them and is getting 
hold of tho work. 


Questions 

1. If John fails after his attempt, how would you treat his case as a 
social problem? As an educational problem? 

2. Discuss each of tho following attitudes: 

(o) The boy's: “There must be something the matter with me. I might 
better be dead. I wish I were.” 

(6) The parents’: “His health comes fiist, but we do want him to go 
through college.” 

(c) His home-room teacher’s: “What he likes he docs well, but he won’t 
try when it comes to arithmetic and bookkeeping.” 

(d) The doctor’s: "This school business will make a nervous wreck out 
of him.” 

3. Make an analysis of this case and draft a prescription schedule. 
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INDIVIDUAI. CASE PROBLEM" 

Bbhtha H 

Chronological Age. —18 years 9 months. 

Graduate. —Mountain Mission Sch<M)l witli one year at a normal school. 
Member of a family of five. Hconoraic status very poor. 

Poor heredity. 

Mountain cabin home. 

Grade of school work B in music and EnKlish, averaRC in other subjects. 
Interested in social work, but feels she would not succeed. 

Family requires her help. 

A wealthy woman has ofTered to Rive her a musical eiiucation. 

Questions 

1. Would you Rive intelliRence testa? Which? 

2. Would you Rive special te.sts--music? Which? 

3. Would you Rive achievement testa—music? Which? 

4. Would you Rive aiititudc tests—music? Which? 

5. What wciRlit would you Rive to the environment as a factor? 

B. Make an analysis of this ca.se and draft a tentative prescription 
schedule. 

INDIVIDUAL CASE PROBLEM" 

(ioltOON B 

Chronological .igc. —14 years 3 months; 5 feet llj-^ inches tall. 

l.Q. —Normal. 

A.Q. —Ketarded I'i y<airs. 

P.A .—School physician and nurse re|)ort no troubles; looks us well 
dcveloited as a boy of 18, hcalth.v lookiiiR, |)Oor iKisture. 

('haractcrixtice. —He is listless, “slumps” continually, indilTiuent to 
overytliiiiR—books, shop work, music, art, athletics, and all—shows no 
interest in anythinR; does not read; does not |)lay “Rroup” s|K>rls nor 
"individual” sixtrta. 

Parents. —Father travcIiiiR salesman, mother rt^fimsd invalid. Both 
appear normal. 

Brothers. —One youiiRcr, two children in family. 

Home. —Comfortable and well kept. 

Questions 

1. What should be done with Gordon? 

2. What advice should vocational adviser offer? 

3. Upon what should such advice be baseil? 

4. WTiat is the important factor in this case? 

5. What phases of Gordon’s life should be investiRated? 

" For the presentation of this case the author has to thank Miss K. 
Kearney, a student in one of his elasscs.’ 

'• For the presentation of this case the author has to thank A. I. Lukes, 
a student in his classes. 
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INDIVIDUAL CASE PROBLEM 
IIiciii School—Andbbw M 

Andrew M., a liusky boy of 17 years, hiis just completed the first year of a 
regular academic high school. lie has been in attendance 214 years. He 
has no grade above bare passing. He plays right halt back on the football 
team and is catcher on the baseball team. 

His father is a |)lumbcr and is an.\ious that Andrew complete his high 
school education and go to Massachusetts Institute of Technology. The 
father stopped school at the fourth gnulc. The mother is a pretty woman, 
fond of clothes, and a movie addict. 

Andrew is docile, a good boy and willing to do whatever he can. 

Questions 

1. How would you jeroceed to make a diagnosis of Andrew? 

2. What measures, rules, stanelarels, and tests woulel you usee? 

3. What vocatiemal information wmdd you give? 

4. What eloees his peirentage inelieeate? 

5. Woulel try-out courses help? Has he; hael any? 
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SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF THE ADOLESCENT 


It is necessary that vocational advisers keep coi»tinually in 
mind that the major portion of their work will he with adoles¬ 
cent youth, ranging a|)proxiinately from the age of 12 as a inini- 
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mum to the age of 20 as a maximum. Tt i.s now cjuite well 
established that boys and girls, while going through this adoles¬ 
cent period, have certain marked cliaracleristics, .are subject to 
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certain kinds of appeals, develop certain attitudes, and are 
subject to certain modes o^ action.* In general, we find the 
beginning of adolescence at about 10 to 12 years. Chart 
11 compiled by Dr. Powers from data “Boys from Crampton, 
(lirls from Baldwin,” shows that the approximate midpoint 
(56 per cent) between the prepubescent and the combined pubes¬ 
cent is located in the seventh grade for boys and the sixth grade 
for girls. 

Boys from the ninth to the twelfth years (approximately 
third to sixth grade) grow about 5^ inches in height. This 
growth in height is correlated with spells of moodiness and depres¬ 
sion, alternating with periods of happiness, confidence, and 
gayety. Girls at the same period grow about Ij-i inches in 
height. During this rapid growth there is a desire for motor 
activity. If the growth is rapid, it is generally accompanied 
by a loss of motor effieicncy. It is a period of habituation, both 
physical and mental. The individuals begin to develop the 
power to analyze, to project ends, and to utilize various devices 
for attaining those ends. There is a growing interest for mechani¬ 
cal devices, tools, and machines, which very often misleads the 
vocatmial adviser into believing that this individual should be a 
machinist or a mechanical engineer, when his interest in mechani¬ 
cal devices or machines is merely an incident of his adolescent 
development. 

The pupils become capable of more sustained interest and 
attention. They have patience for mechanical drill when that 
drill is motivated, and particularly when it is motivated by the 
life-career motive. The mental and physical activity in general 
become much more intense. There is often a quickness of 
response with lack of control. There is a development of 
acquisitiveness and inquisitiveness. All their activities seem 
to tend toward more practical and concrete ends. They are 
very susceptible to challenges of all sorts. They seek companion¬ 
ship, are generally social, and like to cooperate and to compete. 

At this age most boys want to be policemen, locomotive engineers, 
aviators, electricians, machinists, with an occasional soldier and 
sailor. The girls want to be nurses, teachers, and secretaries, 

> See Hali., (t. Stancey, Adolescence, vols. i and ii, D. Appleton k Com¬ 
pany, New York, 1905. Hau., G. Stanley, Youth. Kino, The High 
School Age. Inolis, A., Principles of Secondary Education, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boaton, Mass., 1918. Bigelow, M. A., Adolescence, 
The National Health Series, Funk k Wagnalls Company, New York, 1924. 
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Here we find a development of an appreciation of self as a 
decided force. Where before they have been accepting authority 
unquestionably, they now begin to question and often to defy 
authority not from the point of view of disagreeing with authority 
but merely as an expression of their own ego. 

During the period of ages J2 to 14—grades 7 to 8—children 
become introspective, moody, and eritical, with a growing feeling 
of reverence and a growing interest in religion. They are open 
to constructive critieism, but resent destructive criticism. They 
are always willing to listen to advice if it is given to them sympa¬ 
thetically and understandingly. There is a tendency to restrict 
social life to their own gangs, clmnis, fraternities, sororities, 
cliqties, and clubs, with a constant danger of the development 
of snobbishness.* They have a strong de.sire for approbation 
and dread ridicule. All of this is accompanied by a strong 
growth of heroic motives. 

During the period of 11 to 10 years of age—junior and senior 
high schools—there is a decided development of hero worship. 
The youths admire and want to be strong, virile men. They 
take great pride in their bodies, ancestry, friends, and members 
of their family who have accomplished something. They arc 
very sensitive concerning their clothes ami their opinions. 

A strong feelir»g of loyalty and an attibide of chivalry is present 
and above all we find the development of a life purpose. All 
of these characteristics should be used by the adviser to obtain 
desirable reactions and to develop right attitudes and to inhibit 
undesirable reactions and responses. 

The characteristics of young pcojdc at this particular time 
have been shrewdly and entertainingly written by Booth 'I'arking- 
ton in his three books, “Penrod,” "Seventeen,” and“IiamHey 
Milholland.” 

This is a period of profound physical change. Both sexes 
suddenly begin to grow rapidly. The boys suffer a breakdown 
of muscular control. They arc ungainly, awkward. They 
do not know what to do with their hands or their feet. For a 
while the girls forge ahead of the boys. They look like grown-up 
young ladies, while the boys arc still in the uncouth age. During 

* See Fordtoh, W. H., The Boy Problem, The Pilgrim Press, Chicago, III., 
1902. Forbes, E. S., “Working with Hoys,” Bull. , No. 2, Social Service 
Series, American Unitarian Association, Boston, Mass., p. 2. Bock, W., 
Boy's Self-governing Clubs, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1903. 
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this period we find a maturing of sex, sex organs, sex thoughts, 
sex reactions. This rapid maturing is often accompanied by 
low vitality and weakened vital resistance. It seems that about 
all these boys and girls want to do is to eat, sleep, read, and loaf. 
Perhaps further study of this perioil will show that, within 
certain limitation.?, that i.s about all they should do. All of 
this is accompanied by psychical depression, and retarded inter¬ 
est in, and fitness for, .stivcrc mental work. This condition, often 
misleads the vocational adviser into thinking that these individuals 
are lazy, unwilling to work, and lack the abilily to work. Great 
care must be taken at this particular time to base judgments 
upon all of these factors and not upon any particular one. 

The boys of this age seem to take a peculiar delight in breaking 
through the restrictions on conduct enforced during childhood. 
They develop streaks of wildness and rebellion against authority, 
followed by fits of depression, moodiness, and desire for sympathy. 
Boys, particularly, find it difficult to conform to the methods, 
standards, and subjects of the usual high school. This is also 
a time of the fiercest radicalisms and loyalties, dogged conser¬ 
vatisms, irrepressible gayeties, followed l)y reactions of depression 
and bitter meb^ncUoly. 

The adolescent is essentially a dreamer; spiritual intensity is 
high. It will never be higher. He has unutterable longings, 
is a hero worshipper, has high aspirations. He thinks great 
thoughts, wants to flo something big and startling that will 
attract the attention of the whole world to him. 

During the ages 10 and 17—senior high school—physical 
growth begins to slow down. The girl has usually attained 
maturity, w'hich the boy docs not reach until he is 19. The 
girl begins to fill out, while the boy tends merely to grow taller. 
Both develop a finer correlation between the hand and the eye 
and the ability to perform skilful acts. This is also accompanied 
by inability to sustain prolonged physical effort. 

The following “typical growth chart” shows in a general way 
the relation of growth in height to age and the variation between 
the sexes. Care must be taken in interpreting such general 
charts as these, not to forget that we have individuals and 
groups of persons who are characteristically short, tall, stout, 
thin, etc., and we must not class any individual as abnormal 
because he or she does not conform to these type charts 
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until we have discovered what their characteristics are in 
this respect.’ 

CiiAHT 12.— Typical (iiiowTii Ciiaht 



The imaginative, day drcaining of earlier years now takes 
the form of more definite plans for the future. The boy is 
now more particularly interested in what he is going to do, 
and what he is going to be, and begins to measure everything 
by the standard of how much it contributes toward some [ilan 
that he has developed. He particularly delights in tla; tricks 
of logic, debates, arguments. The sex attraction, sex urge 
and stress are great. He is fundamentally a self-analyzer, 
quite generally in a way that decrea.scs his own .self-respect. 
He is subject to religious doubts and is giviui to spiritual 
introspection. 

In dealing with these boys and girls it must be kept clearly in 
mind that they are going through a process of “growing up.” 
Adolescence is derived from the Latin word adolencentia, which 
•See Taylor, C. K., Phynical Slandimh Jot Hoys and Oirln, The Academy 
Press, Cateret Place, Orange, N. J., 1922, pp. ;{8-.52. 
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means growing up. The powerful factor that causes so many 
“upsets,” mental, moral, and physical, is the development 
that takes place in the shorter period of “pubescence.” The 
origin of the words “puberty” and “pubescence” is from the 
Latin pubertas, pubes, and puber, meaning arriving at the age when 
the power of procreation or reproduction is developed. This 
development takes place during the early part of the so-called 
“adolescent period.” 

The development of the reproductive glands, the spermaries 
and the ovaries, is not, contrary to current opinion the only 
chemical-physical factor that is back of the changes during this 
period. The secretions of the endocrine glands, the thyroid 
and parathyroid at the neck, the pineal and pituitary glands in 
the lower portion of the brain, the suprarenals located near the 
kidneys, in addition to the reproductive glands—all exercise a 
more or less powerful influence at this time. The over or under 
activity of any of the glands in sending their secretions (hormones) 
into the blood and lymph, produce extremely disturbing changes 
in the mental, moral, social, and physical make-up of the 
individual, resulting in a condition of unbalance that is often 
difficult of adjustment. 

It is because of all the foregoing factors that the guidance 
adviser must be a person well controlled, scientifically trained, 
and of wide sympathies and endless patience. 

THE PROBLEM OF PUPIL INTERESTS 
The old type of vocational guidance emphasized the necessity 
of discovering the interests of the pupil and using those as a 
basis for gxiidance. This was before the quite recent studies in 
the field of behavioristic psychology, of mental testing, and the 
study of the characteristics of adolescent youth. 

The studies of the characteristics of the adolescent have devel¬ 
oped the fact that the interests of young people during this period 
are unstable, subject to constant and apparently unreasoning 
change. Studies in the field of psychology have developed the 
fact that the interests of the student often have little relationship 
to his intelligence, capacities, or aptitudes. At a certain period ■ 
in the development of the youth, he is attracted only to the 
dramatic vocations, such as tho«) of the soldier, sailor, policeman, 
locomotive engineer, and aviator. During a little later period, 
when he is susceptible to religious idealism and spiritualism, he is 
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interested along the line of religious vocations, such as that of 
a minister, or preferably a missionary, where many wihl beasts 
and savages arc encountered and where he is daily called upon to 
perform heroic deeds. At a still later period he is attracted 
along the line of mechanics and invention and he continually 
conceives of himself in terms of a second Thomas A. Edison or 
Marconi. Later he wants to be a second t.'harlie Schwab, a 
Carnegie, or a John D. Hockefeller. 

The girls likewise want to be teachers, second Florence Nightin¬ 
gales, or they idealize some person with whom they come in 
contact, and then want to be just whatever that |K‘rson is. 

CINDERELLA IN INDUSTRY < 

Miss Brandc, out of a wealth of e.\perience, in a recent article 
has developed this characteristic of the adolescent girl; 

One week they arc all embryo employment tnanagers or copywriters; 
when the next magazine is on the stands they beg for dress designing. 
“Haven’t you anything in interior decorating?-or on a magazine?” 
“I feel that I’m best fitted for rest'arcli along lit(!rary lines; do you 
ever have calls for just a social secretary, without tyix'writing and 
stenograidiy?” Or —and when they say this, they arc most dangerous 
of all—“What have you got that’s inten-sting?” For, at any rate, if 
their hearts are set for the moment on a novelty, a number of other 
mistakes are excluded, but when the “anything-interesting” girl comes 
to you it is time to cross younself and move carefully. 

“What have you got that’s intere.sting?” means simply “What have 
you got that I can dramatize myself in?” And there you have the 
whole thing. The av(irage girl comes to you in search of a background 
—not in search of work; in search of something becoming that she may 
pose herself against; in search of a colored spot light to stand in before 
her little world. She doesn’t mean to cheat, and often in the end it is 
herself that she has cheated almost unforgivably, and she doesn’t 
mean to scamp the job if she finds that it is harder than she bargained 
for; but she often does scamp it, and underrnine.s her own self-confidence, 
and the confidence of her employer, and the chance of the right girl who 
may come along for that job, having looked forward to it through seasons 
of careful preparation. 

It may not seem a very threatening thing that a number of girls 
fresh from school and college should be pushed by circumstance and 
their own romanticism into positions they arc totally unsuited for, and 
perhaps it would not be threatening if it were not for the lamentable 

* Bhande, Dorothea, “Cinderella in Industry,” The New Republic^ 
vol. xxiv. No. 312. 
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mlaptalwlity of woriipii. Ijicking a cloar objective, the girl who starts 
out ill the first tiling that offers itself as interesting is usually betrayed 
by her own ability to learn ((uiekly and the very human trait of liking 
to do anything which one can do well without too much effort. An 
unmistakable failure within the first few weeks of entering the wrong 
work is a godsend; if it did nothing more than teach a wholesome 
humility and give a faint glimmering of her true economic value as an 
untrained worker, it would be invaluable. 

It is an extraordinary candidate for a first [xwition who has anything 
but the most fantastic notion of her own economic value. “ My father’s 
secretary gets .¥-1.5 a week, and she never even went to high school! I 
certainly will not taki* less than .S30 a week; if I did, I’d bo foolish.” “ I 
know a girl who ju.st walked into an office and got a place at $.50 a week, 
and she didn’t even know stenography.” One very frank young jier- 
son (major, Mnglish; minor, modern languages), who had rated her 
si'rvices as worth $40 a week at the lowest, put her ca.se tensely: 
‘‘(!(‘rtainly a college ('dueation and great personal charm must be worth 
sonu'f lung!” She was outraged when she was told that unbridled charm 
was more often a disrupting than a unifying force in a busy office, and 
that her courses in college had not been sufficiently specialized to be of 
any particular value to an employer. It was only after she had heard 
the same thing at every employinmit desk in town that she came back 
in the right mood for advice. 

All of the.se interests are s])asinodic, sporadic, sulijeet to con¬ 
stant and violent change, but during the period that th(> interest 
is held it is very diffiimlt to iiersuade young people to change, or 
even to get them to listen to any ,suggestions of change. 

College administrators all know the value of the outstanding 
all-American football player who is attending their college. It is 
ipiite reasonable to say that a Large proportion of the adolescent 
high school lioys who choose certain colleges for thcm.selves, are 
materially influenced by the standing of the football team orsome 
one out-standing figure on that football team. They are apt to 
conceive of themselves of being a second Poe at Princeton, Owen 
at Harvard, Koppisch at Columbia, Mallory at Yale, or McMillan 
at Centre. 

In general, it is the belief of the author that little attention 
need be paid to these expressed interests of adolescent youth. 
It is of much greater importance that wc know exactly the 
amount and the kind of intelligence they possess, the special 
aptitudes and abilities, their record of achievement in certain 
school subjects, the relationship of all these to certain possible 
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occupations, and the educational opportunities and requirements 
for entrance to these occupations. Sehloiu is there any rela¬ 
tionship between the cjprr.s.s'cd inten'st of young j)eople, their 
intelligence level and aptitudes, th(‘ir .social or ci^onoinic status, 
the opportunities in the vocations, ami the po.ssibilities of get t ing 
the education or training necessary to enter those vocations. 

WILLETT’S STUDY” 

Principal Willett of the Hibhing. .Minnesota, High School, 
reports the following results of a study on the permanence' of 
interest of approximately 300 pupils of hisschool. Thesesludents 
were asked to fill out a (piestionnaire in 1010, the same (piestion- 
naire in 1917, and again in ItlbS. Mr. Willett reixtits the 
following results and conclusions; 

Four luimlred eighty-ciglit liigli school pupils-217 hoys, 270 
girts—an.swercd a 22-(iiicsfion (piestionnaire. Two hiindreil eightei'n 
had answered the same (piestionnaire previously. For the whole group, 
liermanence of jirefi'renee for any particular school siihjeci secnis to he 
dei'idi'dly lai'king. T/tri/ ii'crc not permoiicKtlij iniio'osKoil hy any solfjtrl 
an lM>iny dintinctly iiitrrrnliiig or ilixliucUy iiiiitilrrrsfiiKj. As might he 
cx|X'efed, the upper-class hoys were more fl.xi'd in choiee than the lower- 
class hoj's. .All groups were charaeferizi'd hy changes for second and 
most disliked choices. .Ml totals indi. ate shifting interests. I’lie ratio 
of permanenee was, for lir.st choice, 1 l.'i to 31.2 per cent; for second 
choice, 1.0 to 1S.4 |)cr cent. For most disliked choice the ratio of 
ixirmancnce was (i.l to S.H per cent. 

In resfKin.se to the ipmstioii “ What do you expect to make your life 
work?” only IS.ti ikt cent of the hoys naiiicil the same occupation 
three times; 0.3 named the .same occuiiatioii twice; 24.4 per cent 
of the boys named three dilTercnt occupations. Voralioiial ndvirr given 
to these hoys on the hnsis of their eryressed. orniindioiiol interest xvonld 
have been well placed in less than one ool of Jive cases. 

For the girls there is much greater permanence of occupational inti-rcst 
(piKssibly explained by the much more limited field) 28.S ixir cent of 
the girls choose the same occupation three times; 7!> jicr cent chose 
either teaching or stenography on at least one occasion; 21.2 |x;r cent 
named a different occupation three times. Vocedional eulvice. given to 
freshmen girls on the basis of cxpressal choiee woidd have been correct in 
one out of six cases. For all girls, advice given would have been mispliKed 
in more than two out of three rases, if based on expressed voealionnl choice. 

‘ W1LI.ETT, G. M., ”Pcniiaiiencc of Pupil Interests,” School and Society, 
vol. ix, Nos. 220-221, March 1,5 and 22, 1912, pp. 334^ and 305^. 
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THE TH0HSTONE AWALYSIS OF WORK INTERESTS BLANK 

The Division of Applied Psychology, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, in a scientific attempt 
to develop this particular field has worked out a blank entitled 
“Analysis of Work Interests,” for the purpose of making a survey 
and a tabulation of the occupational interests of students. These 
blanks may be obtained by addressing Dr. Thurstone, Division of 
Applied Psychology, Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

CASE PROBLEM 

Vocational Intekests 

In a recent study of the vocational interests of 3,000 pupils of grades 7 to 
12 in the Cuyahoga County School District ailjoining the city of Cleveland, 
Ohio, the following questionnaire was used:' 

1. What do you wish to do to earn your living when you have finished 
school? Reasons for your choice. 

2. Occu|Jation of father. 

Occupation of mother (if employed). 

Occupation of brothers (if employed). 

Occupations of sisters (if employed). 

3. Check the grade in school you cxiiect to complete. 

4. Do you cxiicct to go to school beyond the high school (twelfth year)? 

Questions 

1. How |)ermancnt is the vocational choice of children in the Grades 
7 to 12? What did you want to be when you were in the seventh grade? 
Eighth? First-year high? iSccond? Third? Fourth? 

2. Are children in the Grades 7 to 12 eomjxitent to choose what vocation 
they want to enter? 

3. What basis do they have for choice? What do they usually choose 
in certain grades? What influences them? 

4. In what ways does the occupation of the father influence the voca¬ 
tional choice of the child? The vocations of other members of the family? 

5. What do the occupations of the various members of the family 
indicate? 

6. Is a student competent to foretell what grade he expects to complete? 
How can that best be foretold? 

7. What factors influence the decision to attend high school? 

8. Is the student competent to tell whether or not he will go to school 
beyond the high school? How can that best be foretold? 

9. Which of the five items in the questionnaire forms a scientific basis for 
guidance? Which do not? 

10. What would you substitute for those items you disapprove? 

11. Wmt guidance value would you attach to the results of such a 
questionnaire? 

• See “The Vocational Interests of Children,” H. B. Aluerty, Indualrial 
Art Magazine, vol. vii. No. 7, July, 1923, p. 2SS ff. 
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CASE PROBLEU 

JuvENiLB Delinquents (up to 1(5 Vears op Aob) 

The following table is adapted from tables on page 63 of the “Annual 
Report of the Children’s Court of the City of New York,” 1920 (137 E. 22): 


Table IX 


Clinical chissification 

Males 

Females 

Normal. 


27 

Retarded. 

f>4 

5 

Dull normal. 

7 

54 

a 

Moral defective. 

40 

Unstable.i 

K7 

la 

Border-line. 

43 

i;{2 

f> 


50 


40 

15 

Imbecile. 

21 

6 


(> 

10 


10 

1 

Psychotic. 

0 

I 

I 

Epileptic. 

5 



493 

193 



Table X 


The following table apiiears on page 05 of the same rejmrt: 


I.Q. 

Males 

1 

Fern«l(« 

Totals 

20 to 29 


2 

2 

30 to 39 

1 

1 

2 

40 to 49 

9 

(5 

15 

50 k> 59 

72 

24 

96 

60 to 09 

133 

52 

105 

70 to 79 

131 

37 

168 

80 to 89 

79 

42 

121 

90 to 109 

64 

23 

87 

110+ 

2 

4 

6 

Not determincil... 

2 

2 

4 

Totals. 

493 

193 

686 
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“Of the <)S(i casra examined, jiliysieal imperfections or abnormalities 
were noted in 495 cjisea" (page 60, same report). 

'J’lie table on paKC 15, same report, pre.serits figures which show that the 
liighest number of arraignments for the years 1919 and 1920 came in March, 
Ajtril, and May. 

The following is ada|>ted from a table on page 60: 

Tabi.k XI 


SriiooL CiaxDE Attained Cases 

High school. 9 

Klementary .school grade 8. 19 

I'llenientary .school grade 7. 70 

Klementary school grade 6. 08 

Mcmentary school grade 5. 97 

KleiiKMilary school grade 4. 97 

Klementary school grade 8. 70 

I'lleuumtary school grade 2. 53 

Klementary school grade 1. 25 

No school. 1 

Ungraded. 120 

No record. 52 

Total. 080 


Questions 

1. Has the I.Q. any relation to anti-social behavior? 

2. Which of these children would you brand as “bad?" Uould they be 
“good” if they tried real hard? 

3. Would education help them? What kind? In what way? W'ould 
severe ininishmcnt help? Would imprisonment improve them? What 
would you do? 

4. Is it generally true that (jersons of low mentality tend to present 
phyaicul im|)erfection8 and abnormalities? How do you account for this? 
Might this prove of value to a guidance adviser? In what way? 

5. Of what significance are the spring months in this matter? (.Ian you 
explain this fact? Is it of value? In what way? 

0. How do you account for the fa6t that so many had made progress in 
school? Is there any inconsistency between the distribution of the I.Q.’s 
and the distribution of school grade attained? How do you account for it? 
Is this of any value to the guuiance advisor? In what way? 

7. What about “aptitudes” in this group? 

8. What principles of vocational guidance are involved in this general 
situation? 

9. In exactly what way could adequate vocational guidance help in this 
general situation? 
















(IfAPTEH IX 


THE SIX MAIN ELEMENTS OF A COMPLETE GUIDANCE 

SYSTEM 

As is seen in Chart 13 at the end of tliis ehapt('r, a complete 
system for vocational and educational analysis, advisement, 
training, placement, and supervision may be divided into six 
main hea<lings, the first of which is: 

I. SURVEYS 

1. A survey of the students of public school age in the district 
covered by the pidjlic school system, wherever they may be 
located. Information .should be obtained concerning their ages, 
the grade they have attained, and the age-grade distribution, 
which in itself is a good sieve for sifting out tho.se who are accele¬ 
rated—and therefore presumed to be brighter and more able— 
and those who are retarded and therefore presumed to be duller, 
slower, and less able, or else sufTering from some physical, mental, 
or environmental defect which hampers their progress. 'I'his 
survey of the students should al.so develop information concern¬ 
ing their social and economic status and family history. 

2. A survey of the educational opportunities offered to the 
youth of the community. 'Phis should take into con.sideration 
all public schools, regular and special, with courses and require¬ 
ments for entrance, reciuirements for completion, covering 
academic courses, prcvocational courses, vocational courses, 
all-day, part-time, cooperative, evening, special, vacation, 
opportunity classes, etc. 11 shmdd include also all private schools 
and courses. In this should be included schools conducted for 
private profit and those which are philanthropic in their nature, 
such as the Y. M. (,'. A. settlement classes, and endowed schools 
and institutes. In this survey should also be included full 
information concerning corporation schools, schools being run 
entirely by businesses and industries for the l)enefit of their own 
employees. Along with this a survey of opportunities for 
apprenticeship should be made. 

113 
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3. A Survey of Occupational Opportunities.—This should 
include a study of opportunities open to juniors in all forms of 
business and industry. It should include a description of the 
occupation, a full statement of the entrance requirements, entrance 
wages, the minimum and maximum wage, and particular stress 
should bo laid upon learning opportunities, and whether or not 
that which is learned becomes a means of promotion. Informa¬ 
tion should be gathered about the limitations and restrictions of 
the opportunities; the hazards, physical and moral; the status 
of the occupation—whether it is developing and growing, as in 
the automobile industry; or whether it is specializing and break¬ 
ing up, as in the metal trades, whether it is disappearing, as is 
woodcarving; whether it is seasonal, as are the jewelry and milli¬ 
nery trades; whether it is becoming machinized, as is the shoe¬ 
making industry; whether it is unionized on the craft union basis 
(American Federation of Labor) or on the industrial union basis 
(Industrial Workers of the World); whether it is an open (non¬ 
union) or a closed (union) shop, run on the “American Plan,” 
or the union preferential plan. What is the source of labor 
supply, what is the proportion of trained workers to the demand, 
etc. 

4. A survey of the social needs as related to these occu¬ 
pational opportunities—the deliiuiuencies of the workers, the 
recreational opportunities, illiteracy, the labor turnover and 
instability of the workers, whether the workers are homogeneous 
or heterogeneous and on what basis, whether they are aliens, 
and whether the industry is urbanized or suburbanized or in 
process of becoming one or the other. 

5. A survey of clinics and dispensaries of all kinds, such as 
medical, dental, psychological, p.sychiatrical, orthopedic, etc. 

n. AN ANALYSIS OF THE INDIVIDUAL’S QUALIFICATIONS AND 

LIMITATIONS, THE REQUIREMENTS OF THE JOB, AND THE 
DESIRABILITY OF THE JOB 

1. Physical'Assets and Limitations.—In making an analysis 
of the qualifications and the limitations of the individual, we 
must consider his physical assets and limitations. To the 
uninformed person it is surprising to find the apparently peculiar 
physical requirements and limitations that a thoroughgoing job 
analysis brings forth. For instance, a telephone operator in a 
central station must be able to reach with both hands at least 
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60 inches. If she cannot do this, no matter what other qiialihca- 
tions she has, she is automatically eliminated from consideration. 

Flat feet, poor eyesight, and other iihysical defects in many 
occupations constitute a l)ar to progress in that occupation. In 
other occupations certain physical {pialifications are absolutely 
necessary. A stout girl could not become a salesperson behind 
a counter. A stout boy would have diflieulty getting along in a 
foundry, where the work re(|uires con.stant bending over. Either 
would have difficulty working in a stockroom filling orders, where 
they would have to climb narrow ladders and S(|uceze into narrow 
spaces between counters and slulves. 

2. The educational requirements and limitations of the 
job must be ascertained, so as to discover whether an individual 
possesses them and, if not, to place him in posso.ssion of them. 
Some jobs make! no requirements in regard to education. It is 
quite a .shock to the average school man to find out how little 
of what the school teaches is actually used in the majority of 
occupations. 

Many cmplo 5 ’crs say that they want an eighth-grade graduate 
or a high school graduafe, but if he is asked “why,” you would 
find that they had no clear conception of just why. If the matter 
is pu.shed to a conclusion it will be developed in the majority 
of cases that the employer, by the trial-and-crror method, has 
discovered that certain jreople who have graduated from certain 
grades prove most satisfactf)ry. ()n analysis it will almost always 
be found that thc.se individuals have been a success not because 
of what they have learned in school, but because they have hod 
the intelligence necessary to complete the required grade in school 
and that same intelligence makes them a success on the particular 
job. Occasionally, however, one does find a job where good 
penmanship, the ability to write a good report, the ability to do 
mechanical drawing, a little knowledge of ch(unistry, the ability 
to handle fractions or decimals, or a good knowledge of geography 
is necessary. But the.se cases are surprisingly rare. 

3. The social assets and limitations of the individual. This 
is much more important than many people conceive; it to be. The 
ability to enter an office (piictly and with dignity, or the ability 
to meet people, and work with others, to make a good appearance 
and fit into the surroundings is highly desirable in many cases. 
In New York City it is very difficult for a girl stenographer, 
even if she be a good one, to get and hold a position if she is 
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not good looking and well dressed, or if she is over-stout or 
over-thin, or has any blemishes of physique, eccentricities or 
mannerisms. 

4. The Economic Status.—We must also take into considera¬ 
tion the economic status of the individual and his family. There 
is little use urging an intelligent boy, 14 years of age, to become a 
lawyer or a surgeon if he is the oldest of a family of six with a 
widowed mother who has to take in washing to support her 
family. On the other hand, if an individual is a little below 
normal in intelligence and capacity to work, but has plenty of 
money available for private tutors and time for repeating class 
work, these facts often materially affect the decision and the 
result. 

6. The Possession of Marketable Skill.—In making such a 
study of the individual, one is often surprised at the possession 
of some specific skill which is readily marketed. At the present 
time many young boys have marketable skill along the line of 
radio operation or the handling or care of automobiles. This 
survey field is full of surprises and must not bo overlooked. 

6. The Level of Intelligence.—Probably the most important 
of all the qualifications of the individual is the intelligence 
quotient, or the amount of intelligence he posesscs in relation to 
his chronological age. This can only be found by giving intelli¬ 
gence tests either individually or in groups, but no guidance 
system can be dignified by the name unless it u.ses intelligence 
tests, among many other more or less scientific devices. 

It is possible in some cases to ascertain in a more or less crude 
way whether an individual is normal in intelligence or not, by 
finding the age and school grade attained. It is now known that 
the average child of normal intelligence should graduate from the 
eighth grade at the age of 14 or 14)2) adding one more year to 
that age for each year in high school. At the same time, of course, 
illness, change of school, long periods of absence, etc., must be 
taken into consideration. Above all, we must know whether or 
not it was, or is, the practice of the school authorities to promote 
on an age or repeater basis, as well as on a strict achievement 
basis. 

7. School Achievement.—We must also take into considera¬ 
tion the student’s achievement in various school subjects. 
Achievement tests are now quite common and are well established 
in well-organized public school systems. To guide a child prop- 
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erly we should know whctlier he or slic has achieved as niiich 
in the ordinary school subjects as a normal child should. If he 
has achieved le.ss, he should be segregated for further diagnostic 
study. 

8. The question of the aptitudes of an individual is a dillieult 
thing to discuss in the pre.sent sbitus of research work in that 
subject. There is no common agreement as to what t he aptitmles 
are. Some workers in this field claim the isolation of a clerical 
aptitude, a mechani(!al aptitude, a musical aptitude. Others 
say that it is not possible to isolate such aptitudes, but claim that 
the capacity for visual imagery, for audile imagery, for ability 
to discern and analj'ze, for al)ility to manipulate, constitute tin; 
only basis for the isolation of the so-called aptitude's. This 
question of aptitudes is one of the most unsatisfactory things we 
have to deal with in this entire field of guidance, and has been 
discussed more at length in Chapter XIX. 

9. Major Characteristics.- -We should also take into considera¬ 
tion the main characteristics of the individual. Sometimes 
these characteristics are racial or national, .sometimes they are 
purely individual. The out.standing characteri.stics that should 
be noted arc; Is the individual excitable or phlegmatic? Nervous 
or well controlled? Self-consciou.s, easily thrown out of balance, 
or always under control? Energetic or languid? Does he take 
plea.sure in work or othcrwi.se? etc. 

10. The expressed interests of the individual should also lie 
noted, although it will be found in the majority of cases that the 
interests of the individual during the adole.scent iHsriod arc 
impermanent, constantly shifting and changing, apparently 
without rhyme or reason. 

11. The avocations of tlu; individual should be noted. In 
many cases the.se will prove a prolitable .sourc<‘ of study. 

12. Psychopathology. - Finally, the condition of the individual 
should be noted as regards any complexes, conflicts, psychoses, 
ncurose.s, signs of hysteria, illusions, delusion.s, etc., whichwould 
make the case one for study by a i»sychiatrist. 

AW OUTLINE FOR DIAGNOSIS* 

In BuU. No. 1, “Diagnosis and Treatment of Young School 
Failures,’’ we find the following outline for diagnosis: 

' WooLEV, H, T. and Fehius, K., “Diagnosis and Treatment of Young 
School Failures,” Bull., No. 1, U. S. Bureau of Education, Washington, 
D. C., pp. 109-110, 1923. 
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1. The first point to consider is the mental level of the child. It may 
be low enough to be a suflficient explanation of the failure. 

2. The second point to consider is the child’s academic history. Regu¬ 
lar attendance at good schools for a period which should have resulted 
in visible school progress, but has not, is an unfavorable symptom. 
Very irregular attendance or very poor school opportunities are favor¬ 
able (jymptoms. 

3. The third point for investigation is the child’s state of health. 
The points of most common importance are the condition of vision and 
hearing, the nourishment of the child, the state of tonsils, adenoids, 
and teeth, and the ]X)s.sibility of anaemia, tuberculosis, or syphilis. The 
glands of internal secretion may prove to be of groat importance to 
mental state, but the evidence is not yet convincing. In our experi¬ 
ence, we have had few instances in which physical condition alone 
.seemed to us responsible for bad school failure. The fact that it is a 
contributitig cause, and should be looked after even if it were not, is 
incontestable. 

4. The fourth point, and the most difficult of determination, is the 
general mental tone and attitude of the child. Under this head the points 
to eonsider are: 

(а) Mental distraction due to anxiety usually caused by poverty or 
by unhappy relationships in the family, such as constant (piarreling of 
the parents, immoral behavior of the parents, div'orccs, or cruelty toward 
the children. 

(б) Personality conflicts between the child and his jjarents or between 
the child and his teachers. 

(c) Obsessions or fears, having to do with religious ideas or with sex. 

(d) Special disabilities. 

(e) Character defects, such as excessive shyness, or abnormal stub¬ 
bornness, which, as far as our present knowledge shows, may be congeni¬ 
tal, or may be due to the experiences of infancy and the preschool period. 

(/) Psychopathic conditions which are quite certainly hereditary in 
children of this age, and cannot be sharply delineated from what we 
have called character defects, except by their more extreme and unac¬ 
countable manifestations. 

The relative imjwrtance of these mental factors differ enormously 
from case to case. Those due to external causes, such as poverty or 
unfortunate family relationships, are the most hopeful both because the 
cause may be removed, and because the mental attitude may be directly 
modified through personal influence. In general, the larger the heredi¬ 
tary factor the more difficult the task of modifying the mental state. 
However, since we cannot know at present which traits are truly 
hereditary and which may have been induced by early experience, we 
can only assume that all are modifiable by wise treatment, and do our 
best. It is somewhat surprising that in the cases in which we have 
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thought the hereditary factor largest we have boon more Successful in 
reforming behavior than in inducing school progress. 

5. The fifth and final point is the lirmlili/ of the chiUl. It is exceed¬ 
ingly important to know, but verj’ difficult to get, except in so far as 
the immediate family reveals it, unless one has facilities fiir social research 
which are not now at the command of any school system. A definite 
knowledge of a psychopathic heredity is, of cour.se, a very unfavorable 
factor. * 

13. The Requirements of the Job.- First of all \v(> must 
ascertain the exact physical requirements and limitations of the 
job. These may be exprcsscil in terms of age, sex, weight, height, 
or any other of the numerous physical capacities, defects, and 
incapacities. 

14. The educational requirements and limitations of the job 
come next. In general, it will be found that the majority of the 
jobs open to juniors have few educational requirements. It will 
also be found, of course, that the higher up in the scale of jobs the 
more exacting and specific become the educat.ional rccpiire- 
incnts as set up by the job itself. For instance, the educational 
requirements for entrance into law, dentistry, and medicine 
are high and specific. All the way between the high and low 
extremes there is a wide range of rc<iuirements in education, 
training, and experience. 

15. Intelligence Requirements and Limitations. At the 
pre.sent time it is being developed that it is possible to arrange 
all jobs and occupjitions, including the profes.sions, into a 
sequence expressed in terms of t.he intelligence refpiired in order to 
perform the duties of the job successfully. This .sequence has 
been developed by the psychological group in the Army, and is 
of the utmost significance to the vocational guidance movement, 
to the individual, and to society in general.’* 

On the other hand, a definite understanding is just being 
developed of the amount of intelligence required to succeed in 
passing certain grades in our elementary schools, high schools, 
and colleges, and also the amount of intelligence necessary to 
succeed in certain courses within those schools and colleges.’ 

16. The job should also be studied to discover the occupational 
skill necessary for entrance. .Sometimes this is expressed in 
terms of successful experience on a job of similar character, 

»See p. 308. 

• See pp. 135-138. 
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sometimes in terms of the completion of certain school courses 
which presumably equip one with the occupational skill 
necessary for entrance to the job. A good illustration of this is 
the position of stenographer or typist. 

17. Again we have the question of desirable aptitudes. There 
is a steadily growing belief that more scientific job analyses will 
show that certain aptitudes are highly desirable—in fact, almost 
ncces.sary—for success in certain occupations. For instance, 
the pattern maker, the sheet-metal pattern drafter, the dress 
designer, the architect must have a capacity or an aptitude for 
visual imagery. The stenographer and the telephone operator 
must have a capacity or an aptitude for audible imagery; the 
jeweler and the watchmaker must have a capacity or an aptitude 
for manipulation; the lawyer and industrial engineer must have a 
capacity or an aptitude for analysis and synthesis, diagnosis, and 
discernment. The exact relationship between these aptitudes is 
not as yet entirely clear. 

18. This job analysis should also show the personal characteris¬ 
tics desirable. For instance, in running a barbed-wire machine 
or a nail-making machine, the chief element to be con.sidcred 
is that the worker be phlegmatic and stolid. A nervous, 
temperamental, highly organized individual would not last a 
day on such jobs. On certain operations in shoe factories or in 
garment making, where power machines are used, we need highly 
organized intensive people with quick reactions. 

19. The promotion opportunities of the job are important, 
although in many cases this is over-emphasized. The writer 
believes that most promotion for juveniles will be found in leaving 
one job and starting on another —in other words, going from a 
juvenile low-level job to a job on a higher level. 

Sentimentalists in guidance bewail the rapid change of juveniles 
from one job to another. In many cases this change isa good thing. 
As soon as they exhaust the possibilities of any one job they 
should get another, provided it is on a higher level. When we 
have developed real guidance systems we will assure oiuselves 
that the new job is on a higher level. 

20. Learning opportunities are very important for the adoles¬ 
cent. Strange to say, it does not matter very much what he is 
learning so long as he is learning something. It is a bad thing 
for a normal adolescent to work for long periods of time at 
intensive, monotonous, repetitive jobs. If ho is a normal, or 
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above-normal individual, the chances are that he will not stay 
unless the remuneration is high, or unless conditions make it 
imperative that he stay on that particular job. 

On the other hand, much time is wasted and emotion lost on 
bewailing the condition of certain individuals who are working 
at these monotonous, repetitive jobs. We should keep in mind 
the fact that it is a good thing for subnonnol peoplr that indiis- 
try offers these monotonous jobs which are largely automatic, 
require practically no judgment or thinking, and little intelli¬ 
gence, or otherwise they would be \mable to find any kind of 
employment and would not be able to maintain themselves. 
Furthermore, the,sc subnormals are happy and contented per¬ 
forming tasks which would bo unbearable to the normal or 
superior individual. 

21. The desirability of the job should also be kept in view. 
There arc certain jobs that are in many respects good jobs, but, 
on account of the nature of the work, the location of the plant, 
the type of worker employed, the* type of employer, foreman, or 
supervisor, the job is undesirable. 

22. Labor Laws.—Vocation,al guidanttc counselors should be 
well accpiainted with Fech'ral State and Municipal labor laws, 
especially as they affect certain well-defined jobs. Some jobs 
are prohibited for certain i)copte, othi'rs are classed as hazardous 
occupations; other jobs are open only to minors or adults aft.(ir 
certain requirements h.ave been met in regard to the safeguarding 
of machinery, the drawing off of noxious funn's, etc. 

The importance of this feature is indicated by the fact that the 
State of Now York has recently passed a law (1921) providing 
that triple compen.sation shall be paid to any minor working at a 
forbidden occupation. Furthermore, that this cxce.ss compen¬ 
sation .shall be paid by the employer and not by any liability 
company. 

23. The permanency of the position should also be (considered. 
While it would be difficult to .set up an acceptable definition of 
permanency, still we feel that many children are seriously 
injured, educationally, by over-zealous counselors and place¬ 
ment officers who, desirous of making a record, place numbers of 
juniors in the fall of the year, especially just befon; (’hristmas, 
either on full-time, part-time, or Saturday jobs, whereby the 
school work is neglected, the student falls behind, gets low marks, 
or is reported for failure, and, in addition, he gets a taste of 
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money earning under abnormal conditions, a combination which 
often leads to a permanent severance of the individual from 
school. 

m. THE MAKING OF AN ADVISED CHOICE 

1. The adviser should take the lead in making this advised 
choice. He, or she, has the knowledge that comes from an 
analysis of the individual, his capacities, abilities, and limitations, 
and also the knowledge of the requirements, possibilities, and 
limitations of the occupations, the opportunities that are inherent 
in the occupations, the educational opportunities open to this 
particular type of individual, the social and economic status of 
the student, his heredity, and a fairly accurate knowledge of his 
environment. 

2. The ambitions of the parents for their child should be 
considered, but should not be taken too seriously. In general, 
parents are not competent to choose a vocation and start their 
child upon any line of education or training leading to that 
vocation. Usually, their ambitions are away beyond the 
capabilities of the child or the possibilities of the situation and are 
often based upon a feeling of vanity or of emulation of some 
neighbor or near relative. 

The parents themselves should be qticstioned and studied as to 
their heredity, probable intelligence level, and economic and 
social status, as indicated by the amount of rent paid, the 
father’s occupation, the occupation of other children, their educa¬ 
tion, and the education of the parents. 

3. The Student.—All of the above factors focus in the study of 
the student himself. We can ascertain quite accurately the level 
of intelligence. Along with this we should study attitudes, 
habits, behavior, reactions, interests, ambitions, skills marketable 
and otherwise, avocations, mental states, and so far as is possible 
special intelligences or aptitudes. 

IV. EDUCATION AND TRAINING 

The two terms “education” and “training” arc used in this 
connection for making a distinction that may not be apparent 
otherwise. Vocational education may be broken up into three 
phases: 

1. The acquirement of skill. 

2. The acquirement of related knowledges. 
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3. The acquirement of social and economic attitudes and 
relationships. 

On the other hand, vocational training is considered as being 
limited to the acquirement of skill. At the same time it is 
readily admitted that there can be no training without education, 
but for the purpose of keeping clear in the mind of the reader the 
two types of vocational education, one broad, the other narrow, the 
two tenns “ education ” and “training” are used to designate them 
respectively. ■■ 

1. Academic Education.—Many times a system of vocational 
guidance will develop the fact that an individual needs further 
academic education, often for the acciuiremi'nt of such vo(;ational 
tools, as arithmetic, English, spelling, penmanship, or it may be 
developed that he needs further academic education in terms of 
grade attainment to satisfy the entrance re(iuirements to some 
vocation. 

Possibly he needs academic education from the standpoint of 
citizenship training, for making adjustments, or for trying out 
certain courses or possible abilities. Academic education also 
may be ncec.ssary as preprofessional work. We are now institut¬ 
ing in our high schools prei)rofcssional courses preparatory to 
entering upon profe.ssional courses in law, medicine, dentistry, 
and engineering. Our mechanic arts courses in high 8ch(M)ls an; 
nothing more nor less than preprofessional courses for the engi¬ 
neering colleges. 

2. Try-out Courses, Self-discovery Courses.—Often a student 
who has grown dissatisfied and discontented with his scdiool 
work may be guided back into school for the purpose of taking 
the so-called try-out courses and self-discovery courses for th(! 
purpose of discovering and developing abilities and capacities 
along certain lines. The values, the distinctions, and the limita¬ 
tions of try-out courses in general, and of the “Ettinger” jdan, 
the “Jlussell-Bonser” plan, the “Gary” plan, and the “Pitts¬ 
burgh Combination” plan in particular, must be kept clearly in 
mind.® 

3. Short-unit Courses.—The vocational adviser must bo well 
acquainted with any short-unit courses offered—opportunity 
classes, general continuation classes, in-and-outer classes, or any 

* See Patnb, A. F., Administration of Vocational Education, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York, 1924, chap. II. 

*Ibid. 
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classea ofsimihrimturc that may be available for these particular 
students. These are also often found in the all-day trade 
schools, both private and public, in the evening trade extension 
classes, evening trade preparatory classes, private schools, 
endowed schools, and philanthropic schools, as well as in dull- 
season classes. The corporation schools and vestibule schools 
also offer short-term units of vocational training previous to 
entrance to the job. 

4. Vocational Education. —After the occupation has been 
chcKsen the question then arises as to whether or not it is necessary 
to Ik) educated or trained for entrance to that vocation. In 
case there are no specific skilled requirements set up for entrance 
to the vocation, the student is ready at once to enter upon the 
duties of the job. If it is shown, however, that entrance to the 
job is open only to those who have been educated for it by 
taking a vocational education course, the task then follows of 
fulvising the student as to just whicdi vocational education course 
is best. 

Vocational education courses generally may be divided into 
long-term courses, short-term courses, and part-time courses. 
Under long-term courses we have those in the all-day unit trade 
school, those in the all-tlay general industrial .school, cooperative 
courses, apprenticeship courses, correspondence courses, and 
extension courses. 


V. PLACEMENT 

1. Self-placement. —Placement, in general, may be classified 
under two headings —self-placement and assisted placement. 
Self-placement is freqtxcntly nothing more nor less than chance 
placement. In the majority of placement offices connected with 
our public schools, the element of chance in the placement of 
boys and girls is very large. Frequently, placement is performed 
by following the advice of friends and relatives, the making of 
inquiries, the answering of advertisements, or the following up of 
help wanted signs. 

2. Assisted placement is placement which is done through the 
machinery of the school placement office, the coordinators, the 
Federal Junior Enxployment Service, the Federal Senior 
Employment Service, the State Employment Service, private 
employment agencies who handle general employment, or other 
employment agencies who limit their fields to special employ- 
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ment, such as the placement of stenographers and office workers, 
common labor and houseworkers, or trained college.women. 

There are also the employers’agencies, such as those maintained 
by the United States Steel Company; the manufacturers’ asso¬ 
ciation agencies, such as those maintained by the Building 
Trades Association, and the Metal Trades Association, philan¬ 
thropic agencies, such as the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A., the 
K. of C., the Y. M. H. A., the Itotary Club, Big Brothers, 
Boy’s clubs, settlement houses; and the offices of indivi<lual 
employment managers. 

VI. SUPERVISED PROGRESS ON THE JOB 

As industry is organized at. the present time, and because of 
the significant changes taking jdace in industry, it is becoming 
increasingly necessary that some agency have the oversiglit and 
the care of the employed youth up to at least a luiniimnn of 18 
years, with ultimate oversight up to 21 years. At the prcsimt 
time, the logical agency is the inihlic school, although it may 
develop later that some other agency can belter perform that 
service. 

Students of guidance must keep clearly in mind that guid¬ 
ance is not a thing that can be done once and for all, exc(‘pt 
in rare ca.ses.' It is a process that must lx; re|MMited from time 
to time, as the individual devcloi)s either in age, ability, or as 
some special capacities or limitations show up as a concomitant 
of his environment. This makes it absolutely necessary that 
we have a system of supervision and adjustment on the job. 

1. Checking the Guidance. 'I'lns supervised progress on the 
job is also necessary as a means of checking np on tin; guidan(;e 
that is done; and also as a means of ascertaining the measure and 
the manner of the functioning of our public school education. 

2. Progress by Short Units. -This progress on the job may 
be in terms of short-term units or of long-term units. It may 
be advisable to place an individual in a juvenile job with the 
expectation that quite soon he will (ixhaust thi; possibilities of 
that job and will need to he replaced on a job of a higher level. 
It is also quite possible that the best thing to be done for some 
juvenile worker is to place him in one of the .so-called “blind- 
alley” jobs for a .short period of time. 

Many desirable jobs have allernniivc jobs which the workers 
enter during the dull season. It may be advisable for an indi- 
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vidual to be placed in this alternative job before he enters his 
main vocation. Sometimes be should be placed in a seasonal 
job, often with the idea of a try-out to discover his fitness, his 
liking, and the possibilities of the individual and the job. It is 
also possible for the individual to make progress by following 
a sequence of jobs arranged in promotional order. 

3. Progress by Long Units.- -This brings us logically to the 
question of long-term units. Progress is assumed in the long¬ 
term unit of instruction, such as an apprenticeship or a sequential 
progre.ss in the vocation by progressing from one unit to the next 
higher, or of various jobs in the unit, or of various operations and 
processes on the separate jobs. In any case, arrangements must 
be made so that the individual may keep on progressing to the 
limits of his own capacities and possibilities. In other words, 
vocational guidance docs not end with the placement of the 
individual in a job. It means not only placement, but replace¬ 
ment, adjustment, and readjustment, the main idea being the 
utmost progress of the individual, not only tor the benefit of 
society but for the ultimate benefit and happiness of the 
individual. 

Chaht 1.3.—An Outline fob Vocational and Educ.ational Analysis, 

Advisement, Tbainino, Placement, Supervision and Prooress 

Aki'S. 

CiSrado nttaiiuul. 

Accolcratioti. 

Studcntti. Retardation. 

Klimination. 

Social status. 

Economic status. 

Public schools and courses. 

Academic. 

Prevocational. 

Try-out courses. 

Trado-hnding classes. 

Vorational. 

Private schnols and courses. 

Fur private gain. 

For special purposes. 

Philanthropic schools and courses. 

Endowed schools. 

Supported schools. 

Corporation schools. 

Apprentieoships. 

Training deparments in stores, factories, 
offices. 
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Chart 13—(Con/inueil) 
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Promotion opportunities. 

Learning p<‘riod. 
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Moral. 

.Status; 

Developing. 

l>iNappeHring. 

Spi'cialixing. 

rnionixed. 

Labor supply. 

Seasonal. 

Transitory. 

Machinizing. 

Proportion of workers to demand. 


Social Needs Con¬ 
cerning. 


Delimiuency. 

HeercalJon. 

llliteraey. 

Instability of labor. 
Heterogeneous populstion. 
Alien population, 
r.'lmnization. 


[ Me<lical. 
Dental. 

Clinics ., . j IVychological. 

'l Psycbialriesl. 

Ortlmpedic. 

! Dispensaries. 


Tlic Individual’s 
Qualifications and 
Limitations. 


IMiysical assets and limitations. 
JCdueational intsets and liniitiitions. 
Social assets and limitations. 
Lconoinic asscfts and liinitaiions. 
.Marketable skills. 

Intelligence quotient. 

•Subject quotients. 

Acliievement <|ur>tient. 

Aptitudea. 

Clmracteristies. 

Interests. 

Avocations. 

Personal appearance. 

Psychoses and neuroses. 
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II. Analysia or. 
{Cunt.) 


III. Advihrd Choicb 
ON Uahia of 


IV. Education and 
Training 


oroanization of vocational guidance • 


Chart Vi— (.Continued) 

i Physical requirementa and limitationa. 
Educational requirements and limitations, 
intelligence requirements and limitations. 
?jpericnoe requirements. 

Occupational akiiJ necessary for entrance, 
abor Jaws, 
ptitudes desirable, 
haracteristies desirable. 

Promotion opportunities. 

LearninK opportunities. 

Permanency. 

Others included in I—" Occupational 
Opportunities.’* 


Th(! Desirability of 
the Job. 


Advisor 


Parents 


Student 


Analyses of: 

Individuals. 

Occupations. 

Opportunities. 

Status. 

History. 

Environment. 

Interests. 

Ambitions. 

History. 

Inheritance. 

Status. 

Ambitions. 

Occupations. 

Education. 

lloactions. 

Attitudes. 

Habits. 

Hehavior. 

Interests. 

Ambitions. 

Skills, marketable an<l otherwise. 
Avocations. 

Intelligence. 

Mental states. 

.\ptitudes. 


Acquirement of vocational tools. 
Preprofessional work. 

Further Academic I Entrance requirements for vocation. 
Education for. Citlsenship training. 

Adjustments. 

Try-outs. 


Prevoeational Try¬ 
outs, Self-discov¬ 
ery. 


The Ettingor plan: 

Separate shopit. 

The Husscll-Bonser plan: 

General'industrial arts shop. 

The Gary plan: 

Supervised production work. 

The Pittsburgh Combination plan: 
Short units. 

Opportunity riasses. 

General continuation school. 
In-and-outcr classes. 
Trade-finding classes. 
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Chart 13 . — (Conlinued) 


IV. Education and 
Tbaining 
(Cont.) 


Vocational 

lion. 


Sclf-plncrmcnt. 


V. Placrmknt.. 


Assisted riaccinciit. 


Sliort-term I’nita.. 


IV. So T E B V I 8 ■ D 
Pboobesb on ^ 
THE Job Up to a 
Minimum op 18 
Yxabs op Aoe 


Long-term Unita .. 


Ix)ng*torm: 

All-day unit trade school. 

All-day general industrial school. 
Cooperative courses. 

Apprenticeship. 

Correspondence courses. 

Extension courses. 

Short-term units: 

Opportunity schools. 

Part-time classes. 

Trade extension. 

Trade preparator>'. 

Eveninx dosses. 

Smith-Hughes trade extension. 
Non-Smith-Hughes trade preparatory. 
Private, endowed, philanthropic schools and 
classes. 

Corporation schools. 

Vestibule schools. 

In-and-outer classes. 

Dull-scason classes. 

Advertisements. Friends. 

Helativoj. Signs. 

Inquiry. lH)ttcrs. 

Interviews. 

School placement ofhcc. 

Coordinators. 

Federal Junior Employment Serviec. 
Federal Senior Employment Service. 

Slate Employment Service. 

Private employment agencies. 

Specialists' agencies. 

Employers’ agencies. 

Manufacturers' association agencies. 
Philanthropic agencies: 

Y. M. C. A. Y. M. H. A. 

Y. W. C. A. K. of C. 

Uotary Club. Big Brothers. 

Probation officers. 

Boys' clubs. 

Settlement houses. 

Employment managers (individual). 

Juvenile jobs. 

Blind-alley jobs. 

Boxed'in jo)>s. 

Alternative jobs. 

Seasonal jot>s. 

In-and-outer jobs. 

Progress from job to job. 

Promotional sequence of jobs. 

Helper. 

Apprenticeship. 

Systematic sequential progress In vocation 
by: 

Units of the voeatioD. 

Jobs of the ubito. 

Operations and processes of the Jobe. 
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The entire process should result in: 

1. Placement and replacement 

2. Adjustment and readjustment necessary. 

3. Progress of the individual to the utmost in terms of service 
to society and individual happiness. 

CASE PROBLEM 

Thk 'Pen Items of MAs.sAcm)8ETTS Examination 

The liulleliH “The Inaugur.ation of a State-wide Public School Mental 
t'linii! in Maa.snehusetta,’' by Dr. Walter E. Fernahl, published by the 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene, New York, 1922, page 3, ailvances 
the following ten fields of inquiry as neco8.sary for a thorough understanding 
of difficult school children: 

1. Physical examination; bodily constitution and make-up. 

2. Family history: heredity. 

3. Personal and develo])meiital history: capacity for family and social 
adaptat ion. 

4. History of school progress: school record. 

.5. Examination of school work: ixidagogical measurements. 

0. Practical knowledge and general information. 

7. l')conomic efficiency. 

8. .Social history and traits: environment. 

9. Moral reactions: psychometric examinations, comple.xes. 

10. Psychological examinations: clerical record. 

The examinations are conducted by traveling clinics comiKised of: 

1. A psychiatrist. 

2. A iisychologist. 

3. A social worker. 

4. A clerk. 

The children examined are selected by the local sclnwil authorities. 
There is no standard method in use for making this selection. 

Questions 

1. How can society ns represented in this case by the state justify 
such a proceeding as this state-wide examination? 

2. What ground does the (wychint rist cover? 

3. What ground does the psychologist cover? 

4. With which of the ten items would the work of the psychiatrist and 
the iisychologist be most closely related ? 

5. Which of the three examiners would deal with aptitudes? 

6. Under each item make a list of standards, scales, tests, measure. 1 , 
that are available. 

7. Docs this constitute guidance? If not, why not? If so, who does it? 

8. What principle of scientific guidance is involved? 

9. What are the probable methods of selection used by the school 
authorities in selecting these children (4,.')00 up to May 1, 1922)? VV'hich 
are sound? Which unsound? Why? What would you recommend? 

10. What other fields of inquiry would you recommend? 
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CASE PROBLEM 

EmPI.OYMKNT SlIPKUVIStON 

In the outline for a complete Kuidance system the sixth ))hiise is 
given as “Su|»rvi8cd Progress” on the joh. This is a new, and some )M-op1e 
consider it a radical i)roi)osal. Hefore wo can reasonably ailvoeatc such a 
step, we should be in a ixjsition to answer several iiucstions, such as: 

Questions 

1. Why should we have employnamt supervision? For whose bmielit? 
What right have we to claim authority over the child after he has left 
school? 

2. W'hat iwssible and probable bcnclits might be derived by (<i) the 
student? (6) the employer? (<■) the teachers? (d) the adviser? (c) the 
coordinator? (/) the school eiirricuhi? (g) the educational administrator? 

3. When should this supervision begin? Knd? Should this sn|M'rvisory 
term begin and end alike for all children? Shouhl it be mcitsnred in terms 
of chronological age? In terms of mental agi'? In terms of |M)tpntiality? 
Vary with the job? Fstimalc the length of a short, supervisory ja-riixl? 
A long iieriod? 

4. Who should jray the cost of this employment supervision? 'I'he 
worker? The |)arcnts? The employer? The public? 

5. Who should do this employment supervising? The foreman? The 
teacher? The arlviser? The coordinator? The employer? Some special 
person? A supervisor? 

f). How should this employment supervision be done? Hy law? Hy 
contract? By verbal agreement? By individual arrangement? Through 
sequence of promotion? Through employment ilepartmcnt? Through 
arrangement with foremen? 

7. How shoidd we measure promotion? By increase in pay? Increase in 
responsibility? Increase in supervision? Opis)rtunity to hairn? DilTer- 
ence in work? Increasrsl prestige? Masierwork? Ilarderwork? Shorter 
hours? “White-collar" job? 

8. What forms, blanks, record system do you n'commend to make employ¬ 
ment supervision effective? 

9. Some vocational schools givi* a dijrloma otd\' .after sur’cessful prac¬ 
tice in the vocation. What are the adv.intages and disadvantages of this 
plan? What benefits derived by student? School? Fanploycr? 
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THE STRATEGIC POINTS IN SCHOOL SYSTEMS FOR 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

When an administrator is faced with the task of organizing a 
system of vocational and educational advisement, the first 
problem he has to solve is where to begin the work. An analysis 
of the school system will show that, in general, there are ten 
particular points which may be called strategic points for guid¬ 
ance. These are as follows: 

THE TEN STRATEGIC POINTS 

1. The 13-year old pupils, who are located usually in the fifth, 
sixth, and seventh grades. The guidance administrator should 
first make a survey of these 13-year-old students. Assuming 
that the compulsory school age limit is 14, then the administrator 
has one full year in which to do guidance work before these 
students can possibly leave school. The most hopeless time to 
begin guidance is when the student walks into the office announcing 
that he is 14 years old, has got a job, and is leaving school. 

The survey of these 13-ycar olds will doubtless show that they 
are scattered throughout the entire school system. A survey 
by Ayres* gives us the following data: 

The study included all of the cities of between 25,000 and 200,000 
population. [The purpose of limiting the field in this method was 
to eliminate the small towns and the large cities where conditions would 
be somewhat extraordinary.) 

The object of the investigation was to gather facts concerning the 
boys in these cities who had reached the limit of the compulsory-attend¬ 
ance period and the fathers of these boys. [Note how the field is again 
limited. They are considering only the boys who have reached the 
limit of the compulsory-attendance period and the fathers of these boys.) 

The purpose of this study was to secure a more definite fact basis for 
thought and action in the field of industrial education. [Notice that 

■ Aybes, Leonard P., Some Condiliona Affecting Probletm of JndmlrM 
Education in Seventy-eight American School Systems, Russell Sago Foun¬ 
dation, New York, 1916. 

See also page 150 of this volume. 
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girls are not included because the problem of industrial education for 
girls is complicated by the fact that girls should be trained, at some time 
or other, in the vocation of homcmaking, and many times go into indus¬ 
trial work or professional work as a temporary occupation until marriage. 
So, by eliminating the girls from this problem, it has boon much 
simplified.] 

The first data secured were those showing the school grades of the boys. 
The tabulation of these figures brought to light two significant facts. 
The first was that these boys who have reached the Hunt of the coHipvIsory- 
atlendance period are scattered through the grades from the kindergarten 
to the senior year in the high school.^ [Although tluy arc all of the .same 
age, they represent every stage of school advancement and arc scattered 
through grades normally repre.senting 13 years of school progress - -one 
of kindergarten, eight of the grades, and four of the high school.) 

The second significant fact is that one-half of them are in the si.xth 
grade or below. [It is necessary that we ai)prcciatc the significance of 
the fact that one-half of the 13-ycar-old boys in these cities were in the 
sixth grade or below.] 

These studies indicate that large numbers of these boys may bo 
expected to leave school soon and goto work with an educational prepa¬ 
ration so inadequate that they cannot enter the ranks of industry 
with profit either to themselves or to the community.* 

These figures which show the grades of the children who have reached 
the limit of the comjmlsory-attendance ixjriod constitute one of the 
simplest and most significant measures of the efficiency of the city school 
system in carrying its children through the grades.* 

The data giving the birthplaces of the boys and their fathers show that 
only one father in six is now living in the city of his birth, and that among 
the boys only a few more than one-half are now living where they were 
born. These facts are significant because it has been urged that the 
schools should develop courses of industrial education that will directly 
prepare the children to enter the local industries. But if present condi¬ 
tions maintain in the future, tlic great majority of adults are not going 
to work in the same communities in wliich they received their schooling. 
The data collected also show that about one-half of the fathers work in 
the building trades or in manufacturing. This f.act is important 
because plans for inaugurating systems of vocational education are com¬ 
monly based on the proposition that a large majority of young people in 
our city schools will find their life work in these industries.* 

Three significant facts are brought to light by the figures of occupa¬ 
tions of the fathers. The first is that more of these men are in profes¬ 
sional work than there are engaged in unskilled labor. The second is 
that the group of managers, superintendents, and proprietors is practi- 

'Ibid.,p.Z. •Ibid.,p.5. 

* Ibid., p. 4. *Ibid., p. 7. 
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cally as large as that made up of some skilled laborers. The third is 
that the mental workers constitute more than one-third of all the 
workers. [This fact is .significant in view of the statements that voca¬ 
tional education is now concerned with the training of the extraordinary 
mechanic, tln! one who eventually will become the foreman or superin¬ 
tendent; that in vocational education the emphasis be placed upon 
education; that we train only for tho.se vocations that have a large 
measure of educahle content.]* 

A .similar survey should be made by every administrator in 
order to take eare of the group that will surely leave school at 
14 years of age (or the end of the compul.sory-attendance period), 
or quite soon after. If it were po.ssil)le, it would be advisable to 
take this groiip and organize it into special classes, giving the 
students a wide variety of tests which would not only give to the 
advi.ser specific knowledge concerning these students but would 
also indicate to the students themselves the possession or non- 
possession of certain abilities. 

This group should also be given specific occupational informa¬ 
tion, organized on the case group-method basis as indicated in 
Chapter XVI. 

The major portion of their time should be spent in doing 
practical work along the vocational lines that seem to be indi¬ 
cated for them. It will generally be found that the students 
who arc leaving school at 14 will be located in or below the 
seventh grade. They are generally retarded more or less, are 
not doing particularly good school work, have acquired a sense 
of failure and di.ssatisfaction, and arc looking eagerly toward the 
rclea.so from school work, expecting that life will be much easier 
when they leave school and enter bu.siness or industry. They are 
motivated strongly by the idea of going to work, getting a job, 
and earning money. They arc generally quite willing to work 
and work hard at ta-sks that seem to lend themselves toward the 
fulfilment of this desire and the carrying out of this motive. 

2. High School Freshmen.—The second strategical point is the 
freshmen year of the highschool. In general, the public schools lose 
more than one-half of the freshman high school class during the 
freshman year. There are many reasons for this which will not 
be gone into here. It is enough for us to recognize that this 
condition exists, and the problem that is raised in regard to 
guidance. 

•Ibid., p. 16. 
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The majority of the students who leave during the freshman 
year will be found to be failing in one or more subjects. Appar¬ 
ently, they have reached the level of their ability to do formal 
school work as at present organized in the average high school. 
It may be that a reorganization of our .system of high schools, of 
curricula and courses, of standards and offerings, and of met hods 
of teaching would hold them longer. It m.ay be that they lack 
the intelligence to go farther, and th.at they would not profit from 
any kind of formal school work. This group lu'cds caicful 
treatment from the standpoint of guidance. Probably they art' 
the most difficult grouj) to handle. In gcuiend, tlu'y will be 
found to range around norm.al in intelligence, and in many cases 
they may be guided from one course into anoth('r better suited to 
their aptitudes, capacities, and needs, and thereby kept in 
school longer. The following tables indicate the po.ssibilities 
of the use of intelligence rankings for vocational and educational 
guidance with this particadar group. 


Taiii.e XII.—The I.evei.s ok 1ntei.i.ic.en< e Necessaiiv koii Success in 
llidii Sciiooi. CouiisEs’ 


Cinidiialcs 

Range of 
nii<l<lle 
.W per 
cent of 

I.Q. 

Type of intelligence 

High School Academic Course . 

110-ns 

Superior and high aver¬ 
age 

High School Commercial Coursi' 

io;mi4 

1 

High average and aver¬ 
age 

High School Technical (’ounso 

102 lit 

High average and aver¬ 
age 

High School Industrial .^^t.s Course 

07-10.S 

.Average 

High School Dressmaking Course? 

01 102 

Average anti low avt.-r- 
age 

Trade School. 

7H- i«i 

fx)w average and dull 
normal 

Elementary School. 

9111.5 

High average, average, 
low average 

Continuation School. 

60- 80 

Dull normal and sub¬ 
normal 


’ Clark, R. S., Vocational Service for Juniors, New York, 1923. 
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Dr. Book gave to 6,188 senior students (2,477 boys, 2,711 girls) 
in Indiana high schools, the Indiana University Intelligence 
Scale (Pressey), an omnibus test comprising ten tests of 20 items 
each, with the following results: 


Table XIII.— Median Intelligence Scobbs for Students Graduating 
FROM Various High School Courses* 


High school course 

Median score 



Commercial. 


Commercial. 

1.^ 

College Preparatory. 


General. 


Vocational. 

Scientific. 




The foregoing data indicate that certain courses require or 
select higher levels of intelligence than others. The same would 
be true if, instead of being specialized courses, they were special¬ 
ized high schools. The following chart indicates that certain 
schools also require or select varying levels of intelligence from 
among the student body. 


Selection by the Cleveland High Schools* 

Chart 14 on page 137 shows the per cent of pupils in the fresh¬ 
man class of each high school who came from the high third, the 
middle third, or the low third of their eighth grade classes. The 
portion in outline indicates the high third, the shaded portion indi¬ 
cates the middle third, and the black indicates the low third. 

In the Vocationd Education Magazine, vol. ii. No. 3, Nov., 
1923, page 178 ff., J. H. Hinds presents the results of an investi¬ 
gation made in the schools of Te.\as. The tables on page 138 
were adapted from more detailed tables presented in the article 
referred to: 

•Book, Wm. F., Intelligence of High School Seniors in Indiana, The Mac¬ 
millan Company, New York, 1922. Adapted from Table XXI, p. 146. 

•Judd, C. H., “Measuring the Work of the Public Schools,” Cleveland 
Education Survey, Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 1916, p. 191. 
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ClIAHT It 


WEST 



SLENVILLE 



47 


22- 

CENTRAL 





45 


20 

EAST 

45 


21 

WEST HIGH OF COMMEIKE 




44 

. . V /. ■ / ///////j 

le 


SOUTH 
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Table XIV.—Median Otis Indices of Brightness in Vocational and 
Non-vooational Groups 


Group cla-ssification 

Median I.B 


94 09 

(iroup electing non-vocational subjects. 

98.07 


Table XV.— Median Otis Indices of Brightness by Subject 
Elected 

Group classification 

Median I.B 

Group electing Latin.•. 

104.6 

Group electing Spanish. 

97 5 

Group electing Home I'^conomics. 

97 0 

Group electing Mathematics. 

Oa'i.H 

Group electing Agriculture. 

93.3.3 


Table XVI.— Median Indices of Brightness by Tate of High School 

Type of school 

Median I.B 

City high school. 

100.5 


9S 0 


84.4 

Rural schools. 

77.0 


Table XVII.— Median Indices of Brightness by Occup.ation of Fathers 

Occupation group of father 

Median I.B 


Professional,,. 
Business men.. 
Skilled trades.. 

Clcrieal. 

Ranching. 

Farming. 

Personal. 

Common labor 
Others. 


120.0 

99.0 

97.5 

95.91 

91.0 

87.4 

85.0 

77.08 

105.0 
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The following is taken from The Boston Herald, Boston. 
Massachusetts, February 28, 1923: 

Half High School Seniors Poor College Material 

lAjgislative Commission Reports on Results of Psyeliologiciil 
Examinations given 3,333 pupils. 

Intelligence tests given to 3,333 pupils in the senior cla.s.si‘s of Mas¬ 
sachusetts public high schools during the iire.sent school year reveal 
the fact that 40 per cent of the boys and nearly 60 per cent of the girls 
are poor college material, according to data compiled by the Spwial 
Commission on High Education appointed by (Jovernor ("ox. 

In the survey it was found that the psychological nitings of the girls 
were consistently lower than those of the Ijoys. For the two s(‘xes 
combined, the tests indicated that more than .'iO per cent arc not suitabh- 
college material. 

The Brown University ])sychological examination was employed as 
the instrument for the mental survey. . . . The standards of an 
academic college, of which Brown University is a type, were taken us a 
measure of .suitable college material for (he i)ur|)oses of the tests. 

3. The Continuation Schools.—Possibly the next ino.st impor¬ 
tant strategic point is the part-time schools and classes, more com¬ 
monly known as the continuation schools. Here we have a group 
of students who have left school, we regret to .say, with consider¬ 
able eagerne.s8, have gone out into the work-a-day world, and are 
going through experiences, some of which are (piitc hard an<l 
bitter. Some of the older [lupils are beginning to realize the 
value of further schooling. Some of them enter the continuation 
schools with a feeling of resentment. It is notour purpose here to 
enter into a discus.sion of what should Ije the offerings of a contin¬ 
uation school, except to say that they should attempt to satisfy the 
ascertdined needs of the group they arc serving."’ At least one- 
half of the time should be spent in practical work, and the other 
part of the time on subjects that are specifically related to life and 
the needs of the community and the individual. In the diversified 
offerings of a real continuation .school, the vocational adviser will 
find the machinery for considerable real guidance, for try-out 
courses, and for the discovery and the development of interests, 
aptitudes, capacities, and the life-career motive. 

See Payne, A. F., Administralian of Vocational Education, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1924, chap, xii, “Part-time Schools 
and Classes.’’ 
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Dr. Hopkins presents the following results of an investigation 
of 1,200 continuation school pupils located in five cities 
and towns.’* 


Table XVIII.—The Intelligence op Continuation School Pupils 



Median 

score 

Median 

I.Q. 


. 124,71 

102 


89.64 

85 


129.32 

104 

Continuation scliool 15 years ol<I. 

92.87 

87 



Table XIX.— Accelf.hation and Hetabdation in the Continuation 
School, Johnstown, Pennsylvania, I919*> 


Number of 
students 


2 

» 

:S5 

103 

121 

56 

11 

331 


Note.— 291 retarded one or more years. 


Two years above grade. 
One year above grade. 

Normal. 

One year below grade... 
Two years below grade.. 
Three years below grade 
Four years below grade. 

Total. 


4. Every continuation school should have a “reservoir” or 
“entry class” into which all new students are placed. The work 
of this class should consist primarily of making a complete survey 
of the students’ abilities, achievements, capacities, and possibil¬ 
ities. On the basis of these ascertained facts the students should be 
advised and guided into certain classes and courses. After they 
have been in the continuation school for quite some time and have 

" Hopkins, L. T., The Intelligence of Continuation-school Children in 
Massachusetts, Harvard Uiiiveisity Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1924. 

*• Payne, Ahtbuk F., Administration of Vocational Education, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1924, p. 238. 
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developed certain abilities or have acquired certain skills, then 
should come the problem of rcplacmg them and making adjust¬ 
ments either in their school work, in their employment, or, as is 
necessary in many cases, in the home conditions. 

6. The junior high school, especially in the first year, is 
another decided strategic point for guidance. The “Pittsburgh 
plan” of organization of junior high schools recognizes the impor¬ 
tance of the guidance work in this first year of the junior high school. 

Too much importance or value should not bo attributed to the 
shop experiences as organized at present in the junior high school. 
We know little about their values; no scientific rc.search has Ix'cn 
done in regard to them. In any ca.se the guidance or "try-out” 
values are largely negative as organized at present, and it is 
probable that the future will show that the positive guidance in 
junior high school will be found to be along the line of levels of 
intelligence and ability or inability to do the regular classroom 
work. This entire field of try-out courses in (he junior high 
school and guidance is one about which we a.ssume a great deal, 
but know very little. 

6. Special and Misfits.—There wilt be sifted out of the entire 
school population a group of students who will be constantly 
coming to the vocational adviser for readjustment. This grovjp 
will be made up largely of special cases and misfits, who have been 
unable, for any one of many rc.a.sons, to fit into the conditions 
of the regular classroom work. 

In many cases it will be merely a lack of the intelligence reejuired 
to do the school work. If this is true of a child from a poor 
family, the remedy is generally applied by the parents. 'I'ln-y 
take the child out of school, and he or she is thrown into business 
or industrial life, is allowed to make his or her own adjustments, 
and fin'd his or her own level. With well-to-do parents, the 
situation is quite different. They arc (piite earnest in their 
desire to keep their child in school. They not only want him to 
stay in school, but also to keep up with the regular classes and 
it is onlyaftcr repeated failures on the part of the student that the 
parents are willing to con.sidcr any change in school, course, or 
type of work, which the guidance counselor may advise. 

A small percentage of these special referred cases will lie 
pathological cases. Some of them will be in the beginning stages 
of dementia praecox. Some of them will have certain inherited 
defects or taints, such as perversions, psychoses, neuroses, epilepsy, 
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etc., which make it hopeless for them to attempt to stay in school 
and keep up with the work of the regular courses.*® 

Each case calls for individual treatment at the hands of the 
vocational guidance adviser, with probable reference to a psychia¬ 
trist or assignment to special classes for further study and 
possible ultimate assignment to an institution. 

Under the auspices of the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, a survey was recently made in the public schools of 
Wyoming. Of the 3,885 public school children included in 
this study, 94 per cent were native-born, but more than one- 
fourth of the parents were foreign-born. In comparing their 
mental age with their actual age, it was found that 11 per cent 
were retarded more than two years, and 35 per cent were retarded 
one or two years. At the state industrial institute there were 
75 boys from 11 to 25 years of age, and of these 50 presented 
psychiatric problems. Forty-one had psychopathic personalities 
four were border-line defectives, three were mental defectives, 
one had a psychoneurosis, and one endocrine imbalance. 

7. Cooperative Courses. —Other strategic points of minor 
importance are the freshmen in high schools wherever there is a 
cooperative industrial or commercial high school course. Gener¬ 
ally, the first and sometimes the second years of this high school 
cooperative course are spent wholly in the school. Then the 
question comes up as to the vocation in which these students 
should cooperate. 

8. Eighth-grade Graduates. —Another group is compo.sed of the 
eighth-grade graduates. Some of these are going into the high 
school. Others arc not going into the high school but are going 
right to work. Still others are going to private schools, such as 
automotive schools, private trade schools, and business schools. 
In the groups that arc going to high schools, the problem arises 
as to which high school they should en*er and which course they 
should choose. Some are headed for college, and they need 
advice and guidance upon the subjects they should take in order 
to meet the requirements for college entrance. (See page 151 ff.) 

9. College Freshmen. —Still another group is composed of the 
college freshmen. We have exactly the same problem with 
college freshmen as with high school freshmen, with, of course, 
a difference with regard to levels of intelligence, the college fresh¬ 
man being a more highly selected and specialized group: 

‘•Seechap. XX. 
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Many of our large universities are realizing the need for guid¬ 
ance particularly during the freshman year and arc making surveys 
and proposals to establish a common university or freshman year, in 
which it is assumed that the student will lay a general foundation 
for the more specialized work of the last three years, and discover 
and orient himself in regard to the work of the university and the 
more specialized courses of the professional schools which are 
given in the later years. It is probable that the next few years 
will show a great increase in the activity of the university admin¬ 
istrators along this particular line, with a corresponding opportu¬ 
nity for scientific guidance. 

10. The evening schools and classes offer only slight opportu¬ 
nities for guidance. In the trade extension (Smith-Huglies) 
classes there is practically no necessity for it. The students 
have presumably chosen their occupation, arc working at it, and 
are in evening clas.scs to obtain related knowledge and further 
skill that will enable them to attain promotion and advancement 
in their chosen vocation. In the trade preparatory (Non-Smit h 
Hughes) classes it may be assumed that the students have cho,sen 
their vocations, but in many cases it will be found that they hav(i 
chosen them largely by chance and without any systematic or 
scieiitific advice. It would prol)ably be best in the evening school 
merely to offer the services of a vocational adviser to those who 
desire them rather than to make them a part of a prescribed 
system. 

In all of this work, it should be kept in mind that it is the func¬ 
tion of the director of vocational guidance to organize a system 
of tests, records, forms, and questionnaires, that will acd, as 
scries of sieves for the purpose of segregating students into 
homogepeous case groups. Only the special cases who fail to 
pa.S8 through these sieves and fail to fit into any regular group will 
come up for special individual treatment. 

It is a fact that about one-half of our 8ch<x)l population need 
no special guidance either in school or at any other time. They 
are normal in intelligence, their environment is favorable, they 
do their work in school, and their parents arc able to and do 
finance them and make it possible for them to progress along the 
moat suitable lines. Of the other approximate 50 per cent, at 
least 40 per cent will automatically be brought to the notice of 
the adviser by the system which has been established, and in a 
personal interview of a few minutes a change of course is recom- 
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mended, put into force, and the individual is started along the 
new road indicated. It is only with the remaining approximate 
10 per cent that the vocational adviser needs to do any great 
amount of individual work, or serious study. They are the excep¬ 
tional people, the failures, the misfits, the perverts, the psycho¬ 
pathic cases, the incorrigibles, etc. It will, of course, be recog¬ 
nized that these percentages will vary considerably according 
to the type of school and community and the degree of selection 
that has already taken place with the student group. 

CASE PROBLEM 

Goidance in Vakiocs School Units 

Assume that the superintendent under whom you are to work next year 
has written you a letter stating that he has recently become impressed 
with the importance of vocational guidance. In this letter he asks you what 
proposals you have to offer regarding guidance in the following units of his 
school system: 

1. The Junior Gollcge. 

2. The Latin High School. 

3. The Central High School (com|)ositc). 

4. llie Commercial High School. 

6. The Junior High School. 

6. The All-day Unit Trade School. 

7. The I’rovocational (Intermediate) School. 

8. The Op))ortunity School. 

0. The IClcmcntary Grades. 

10. The Americanization Classes. 

11. The Academic Evening Schools. 

12. The Smith-Hughes Vocational Evening Classes. 

13. The Non-Smith-lIughes Vcaational Evening Classes. 

14. The Special Classes. 

Present an outline of a letter to the superintendent, indicating the degree 
and special phases of guidance you would recommend for each of these 
14 school units. 


CASE PROBLEM 

Establishing a Guidance System in a Kansas High School 

In page C21 of Educational Sociology, Snedden, David, The Century 
Company, New York, 1922, 689 pp., the following case is presented: 

“In a prosperous farming (and relatcil commercial) area in eastern Kansas 
is a high school of 200 pupils. The principal has been given $600 yearly to 
provide for vocational guidance. Nearly half the pupils will graduate, and 
half of these will go to normal schools and agricultural colleges. Many of 
the lH>ys want to follow farming, but all the girls aspire to urban work and 
permanent residence.” 
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Questions 

Give this principal advice as to how to proceed. 

1. What further data should you have Iiefore you can give complete advice 
to the principal? 

2. Draw a diagram indicating the method of analyzing the leaving group 
into case groups. 

3. Do the same for the graduating group. 

4. On what factual bases will you make the above analysis ami w'gre- 
gation? 

5. What part will the following tests play in your pro|K)sed plan? 

(o) Intelligence tests. 

(6) Achievement tests. 

(c) Prognosis tests. 

(<i) Aptitude tests. 

(e) Vocational tests. 

6. What personnel will be recpiired to carry out your plan? What limit, 
has been set? 

7. About what jxirccntagc of these students will need careful imHvidtial 
analysis and guidance? 

8. What cooperating agencies would you include as pari, of your plan? 

CASE PROBLEM 

Establishino a Guidance System in a .Mass.m'iiusktts Jiiniuu IIiuii 

iSciiooE 

On pages 020 621 of Educationnl Sociology, Snedden, David, The (.'entury 
Company, New York, 1922, 6.S9 pp., the following case is given: 

The Junior high sehmd of N, in Massachu.setts, has 1,21)1) seventh and 
eighth-grade pupils, besides 200 ret arded boys and girls over 12 and umlcr 10. 
The community is mostly suburban. About 400 of the pupils come from 
homes that will not ojiikisc their leaving school as soon as the law allows; 
and about 800 from families very ambitious to have their children finish 
high school. The school offers generous and flexible programs of manual 
training ami household arts, a slight amount of gardening, and no com¬ 
mercial' work. All pupils leaving .school after 11 must get working paiiera, 
involving a physical examination, and callable of involving such other 
examinations as may be desired. 

“Tlie school authorities have been convinced that vocational guidance 
is desirable, and have appropriated $2,600 annually to this purpose (but 
with stipulation that not more than $2,000 shall be spent on salaries). Hut 
they have as yet no program, and have asked the suiicrintendent to make 
recommendations. He asks you to submit yours. Especially does he want 
to know: (a) Should one full-time guidance teacher be employed, or a 
man for the boys and a woman for the girls? (6) Should proposed work be 
chiefly informative and inspirational, or diagnostic and placement? (c) 
Should any of it be obligatory on (1) all pupils, or (2) pupils applying for 
working papers, or (3) should it be elective? (d) Should time be given it 
in the regular schedules of studies? Where? How much? For whom? 
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(e) Is it (Icsirsble that tlic guidance teacher or teachers should influence aims 
or other studies? (/) What should be the specific character of offerings (con¬ 
sider regular instruction, guided readings, individual advising, class visits 
to mills, lectures by teachers, etc.)?” 

Questions 

1. What is meant by informative guidance? Give samples that might 
be suitable in this situation. 

2. The same for inspirational. 

3. The same for diagnostic. 

4. The same for placement. 

5. What qualifications would you demand of the adviser or advisers? 
Make a list of institutions that definitely train such advisers. 

6. Should it be obligatory on the student to take and to follow the advice 
or any part of it. 

7. What other data is needed before a complete reply can be made? 

8. Write a statement for the superintendent dividing it into two parts 
(1) rccommcn<lations, (2) questions calling for further data. 

CASE PROBLEM 
Guibance in a Univeusitt 

Assume that you are being considered for the position of Assistant 
Dean of Men or Women or Assistant Registrar or Vocational Adviser in 
a university. The President informs you that next year they arc planning 
to have all freshmen follow the same course of study, which is entitled 
“ The University Freshmen Curriculum.” All freshmen are to be registered 
ns university freshmen—not as freshmen in the Law School, Engineering 
College, College of Education, College of Dentistry, Agriculture College, etc., 
the iiica being that during this first year the freshmen will have opportuni¬ 
ties to orient themselves and be measured by certain common standards. 

The President feels that there arc great possibilities for guidance during 
this freshman year and asks that you outline a plan of diagnostic, informa¬ 
tive, educational, and vocational guidance, with the idea that these freshmen 
will be enabled to discover themselves and make wiser choices of professional 
schools which they will enter in the sophomore year. 

Present a brief outline of such a plan with a dated .schedule. 

CASE PROBLEM 

Guibance in the Juniob Hioii School 

The G. Junior High School at J., Pennsylvania, has about 450 seventh-, 
eighth-, and ninth-grade students. J. is predominantly a steel-making and 
coal-mining town. Nearly one-half of the entire grammar school population 
is retarded more than one year. About one-half of the student body of the 
Junior High School is of foreign-born parentage of southern European 
stock. 

The school is well organized, has a commercial department, household 
arts, wood-working, electrical, machine, tinsmithing, and plumbing shops, 
and also has an art department, an orchestra, glee club, a school garden, and 
cooking and sewing departments. 
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■ The principal has been given onc-half of the time of one tcaelier (salary 
$1,600) for the guidance work. This tonchcr has not been trained in voca¬ 
tional guidance but is enthusiastic alanit guidance lunl willing to learn. 
The principal has from April to September to prepare for the new work. 

Draw up a detailed sequential plan for the approval of the principal, 
covering such points as (a) Surveys: Of what? (6) Tests: Of what; Slate 
specifically what kind and where obtained; where to be given, (c) Occu¬ 
pational information: Who gives it? Where obtained? How obtained? 
How given? (d) Shall the vocational advisor also ilo educational guidance? 
(e) What authority shall the vocational adviser have in regard to the issuance 
of employment certificates? (f) Shall there bo any medical examination? 
Who will give it? (g) Shall all phases of this guhlancc service be prescribed 
for all students? For some? Some pha.ses pre.scribed some elective? 
(A) How mueh latitude shall the vocal ional adviser have in regard to suggi'st- 
ing changes in course objectives and methods? (t) What about try-out 
courses? For boys? For girls? For those going on to Seidor High 
School? For those not going on to Scidor High School? (j) Should this 
vocational adviser be a man or a woman? Would it be best to have a man 
for the boys and a woman for the girls; or either one for Isdh boys and girls? 
(Jfc) What have you to suggest as a training program for this adviser? (1) 
What methods of checking the results of the guidance do you rec<nnmend? 

(m) What cooperative relationship should be established by the vocational 
advisor? What elements of cooperation should be giianh'd again.st? 

(n) What would you suggest be done for except ionally dull and except ionally 
bright students in iX)or financial circumstances? (») Wind have you to 
8Ugge.st about record forms, blanks, and filing systems? 


CASE PROBLEM 


Table XX.— Occupations op St. bocis (’ontinuation School Pupils 


Miss Alma Metchcr furnishes the following list of jobs in which the 
continuation school pupils of St. fjouis have liccn phwed during the year 
1923-24. 

Boys (iiiiLs 


Apprentice gardeners 

Apprentice glass blowers 

Assemblers 

Assistants to cutters 

Belt Iioys 

Bloek boys 

Stocking boarders 

Nutters 

Nailers 

Box score boys 
Bucket ringers 
Bundle boys 
Cutters 
Delivery boys 
Dye-out boys 


.Assemblers 
Back shoe girls 
Basket bolloniers 
Box cleaners 
Box lacers 
Box makers 
Branchers 
Bus girls 
Buttoners 
Card cleaners 
Cashiers 
Cementers 
Check girls 
Circular workers 
Feather workers 
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Table XX.—(Continued) 

Boys Girls 


EIIkiw riveters 

Fillers 

Errand Imys 

Floor girls 

Factory clerks 

Flower makers 

Fillers 

F’olders 

Floor boys 

filove boxers 

Folders 

Glue girls 

Form lioys 

Labelers 

Fur nailers 

Markers 

Glove makers 

Millinery apprentices 

Labelers 

Nurse girls 

l,id adjusters 

Office girls 

Mail boys 

Packers 

Messengers 

Pasters 

Office boys 

(diiipers 

Order chasers 

Doffers 

Packers 

Draw-in girls 

Press washers 

Errand girls 

Preserver's hcipeis 

Examiners 

Printer’s devils 

I'acers 

Sanders 

Prossers 

Salt scalers 

Hibboners 

Soldorcrs 

Stampers 

Stemmers 

Stock girls 

Stock boys 

Table workers 

Telcpiionc lioys 

Typists 

Thermometer linkers 

Window triinincr.s' helpers 

Thermometer finisliers 

Wrapiicrs 

W'oodwork apprentices 


Wire benders 


Wrappers 



Questions 


1. Tlic stiidiMits were “placed” in (licse jolis. Docs that mean that 
they were guided? Wliat is the difference? 

2. What is the common clement in the large percentage of these jobs? 

3. How might tlicsc jobs be used as a part of a real guidance system? 

4. Check those jobs in the lists at which (o) you have worked; (6) in 
wliich you have seen others work; (c) wliich you have made a study of; 
(d) tliose which carry names that mean something to you; (e) those which 
carry names that mean notlung to you. 

5. In the list of jobs, check those leading to higher occupations utilising 
experience gained. 

6. List the occupations requiring digital dexterity. At what ages is 
digital de.xtcrity at its peak? 

7. Give the occupational description of the jobs listed. 

8. Give a description of the workers or requirements of the workers for 
these jobs. 
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9. What would be the lines of promotion in these jobs? 

10. On which jobs would you put boys and girls of low I.Q.? 

11. Which jobs are unsuited to pupils with weak stomuchs? Weak 
eyes? Poor hearing? Poor coordination? Slow reactions? Plat feet? 
Tuberculosis? Kheumatism? Cardiac trouble? Psychoses? Kpilciwy? 

12. List the seasonal jobs. How can seasonal jobs be handled so that 
pupils have steady work? 

13. At which jobs would you place those pupils good or jwor in arithmetic? 
Spelling? Drawing? Geography? Shop work? English? 

14. Knowing so little about these jobs and the pupils, how can you be sure 
that you are bringing together “the right jierson and the right job?’’ 

1.5. What is the one im]X)rtant thing that can be done that wouhl bo of 
value to the.se students while working at tlu'se jobs? 

CASE PROBLEM 
Guioanck in the Y. M. C. A. 

In M, a large city in the Middle West, there is a fine Y. M. C. A. building 
and organization. For several years they have suecessfully managed a 
placement bureau that is nearly sclf-supixirted by the fees charged. 

As the personnel of the placement bureau has changed from time to time, 
they have had sporadic pseudo-guidance of the character-analysis type. 
Those in authority have recently become skeptical about this tyiie of 
guidance and desire to standardize their practice along the newer and more 
scientific lines. 

Their clientele is quite largidy young men of from 20 to .10 years of age 
who feel that they are not making a success of their lines and desire analysis, 
advice, and replacement where there are more jiossibilitics of making a 
personal success. 

A philanthropic business man ha-s donated $.500 and expenses for the 
services for one month of a person to organize a guidance system along the 
most scientific lines. It must be closely correlated to the present placement 
system and the present placement oflicer must be trained to take over the 
work at the end of the organization [leriod. 

If you were chosen to do this work how would you spend the month? 

Draw uj) a detailed outline of a ])lan you might submit. 

CASE PROBLEM 

Traini.no Advisers kor Y. M. G. A. Service 

Your plan submitted in response to the case problem “Guidance in the 
Y. M. C. A.” has been so satisfactory that you have been asked to organ¬ 
ize and conduct a two weeks’ training course for 50 Y. M. G. A. iicrsonnel 
officers. You have full control of their time for four hours per day of class 
work and four hours per day of Msigned work. 

Assume that these men know nothing of the new scientific incthofls, but 
that many of them still hold to at least a partial belief in the old character 
analysis methods. Outline a plan, program, and schedule for such a 
training course. 



CHAPTKR Xr 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN THE VARIOUS SCHOOL 
UNITS 

In general, it will be necessary for the organizer and the 
administrator of a guidance system to think of this organization 
work in terms of the established units of the school system, such 
as the elementary schools—particularly the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades—the junior, intermediate, or prevocational schools, 
the senior high schools, the four types of part-time schools, the 
vocational schools, the evening schools; and, finally, its relation to 
guidance in the colleges, professional schools, and universities. 

I. VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

Vocational guidance in the elementary school classes is limited 
quite largely to the sixth-, seventh-, and eighth-year classes, 
and occasionally to the fourth- and fifth-year classes. By 
“guidance” in these classes is meant that type of guidance which 
is scientific, systematic, and definite, and which has a specific 
objective, and not the general sentimental, aspirational, or emo¬ 
tional, type of so-called guidance that is supposed to be performed 
in some vague and ambiguous fashion in all elementary school 
work and by all of the teachers at any and all times, by which all 
students are supposed to be inspired to aspire. 

A Survey of the 13-year-old Students 

If the leaving-school age is 14, it is always well to make a 
survey at least twice a year of all students who have attained their 
thirteenth birthdays. The majority of these will naturally be 
found in the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades.' These students 
should be segregated into homogeneous case groups for the pur¬ 
pose of guidance.* Those who are headed for eighth-grade 

• Ayres, Leonard P., Some Conditions Affecting Problems of Industrial 
Education in Seventy-eight American School Systems, Russell Sage Foun¬ 
dation, New York, 1916. 

• See chap. X. 
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graduation and high school entrance may be considered as In'ing 
safe for the time being and left for later consideration. 

Our chief and immediate concern is with those students who 
have definitely decided to leave school as soon as the law allows. 
Some, but not all, of these students would naturally, as a result, 
of the guidance system, be advised to remain in school for tlic 
attainment of a specific objective. 

They should not only be advised but shotild bo presented with 
convincing evidence of the advantages of following this advice'. 
The procedure of guiding young people muM alwayt^ he a self-eclling 
proposition. They should always know the (nirpose of the work, 
the records, the tests, be fully acquainted with the results (except 
in cases of low I.Q.), and be carried right along with the adviser 
in arriving at a mutual conclusion that will bo acceptable to all 
parties concerned. 

1. Of this Vi-year-old group, the only members W'ho might 
possibly be taken out of their grades or ela.sses are tho.se who 
have decided to leave school and who should leave scdiool because 
they have reached the limit of their ability to derive benefit and 
and make progress in the courses and curricula aln'ady existing 
in that school or .school system. 

In many cases, thes(! students .should be physically segr(>gal.('d 
into a special cla-ss with a special course t)f study. They should 
be definitely and positively preiiared to make an elTcctive 
entrance into the economic world. An earnest attempt shf)uld 
be made to give them .sonu; marketable skill, to i)roteet them 
from exploitation as common labor. 

They should be definitely ac(iuaint<'d with the conditions of 
work and service which actually exist in that community. While 
doing this, emphasis should be laid upon the d(!velopm(uit of 
citizenship, standards, service ideals, and right attitude^s. The 
administrator organizing such a course ami the tc'achers teaching 
it should be thoroughly imbued with the great responsibility 
involved in preparing this particular case group of students to 
take their places effectively in the economic world. 

2. Another case group of major importance in the elementary 
schools is that group which is almost certainly headed toward 
graduation from the eighth grade and entrance to the high school. 
The rapid and disproportionate elimination from our high schools 
during the freshman year, particularly the first semester, is a 
matter of serious concern. It is quite probable that some of 
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this loss could be avoided by proper guidance work during the 
seventh and eighth grades of the elementary schools. It is 
probable that many of these students should never have entered 
high school. 

Campaigning fob High School Students 

Quite generally throughout the country the only guidance 
between the elementary schools and the high schools consists 
merely of an intensive selling campaign by the principals of the 
various high schools, or persons delegated by them, who visit 
thc.sc eighth-grade graduating clas.ses and by all means in their 
power try to persuade the students to go not to high school, but 
to their own particular high school. The prime purpose is to 
increase the enrolment of their own high schools. In many cases 
they over-sell their proposition, and they fail “to deliver the 
goods” when these students get to their high schools. It is a 
campaign for students that is illogical, unscientific, and that 
produces bad results. The impetus for students to go to high 
schools should be the other way around. The students should be 
analyzed; the offerings of the high schools should be analyzed and 
charted; the stated, probable, and possible educational and 
vocational objectives of these eighth-grade graduates should be 
carefully studied; and then they should be advised to go not only 
to high school, but to a particular high .school, and to some 
particular course in that high school. Contacts should be 
established for them with some particular teacher or person—all 
for good and sufficient reasons with which the pupil is well 
acquainted and to which he or she agrees. 

3. The third group is made up of those who will graduate from 
the eighth grade but who do not intend to go on to high school, 
but do intend to go to some other more specific-purpose school 
outside of the public schools—such as the so-called business 
colleges—for more specific and intensive training than the public 
schools offer. Too many times these students are treated in a 
shabby fashion because they have made their decisions and have 
announced their purpose of going to a private school for intensive 
training. 

Many times it is forgotten that these students have a right to 
make exactly that decision if they so desire, and, furthermore, by 
exercising that right they do not thereby forfeit their rights to 
any service that the public school may be able to offer them. 
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Even after these students have severed their connections with 
the public schools and have entered upon the courses of training 
in these private schools, they still have a right to advice and 
assistance from the public schools, although this right generally 
is neither recognized, admitted, nor exercised. 

4. Another group of less importance is that group composed 
largely of girls who intend to graduate from the eighth grade, but 
who intend to discontinue their education and do not intend to 
enter employment, but expect to stay at home for a wide variety 
of reasons, the most commonly advanced one being “to hel|) 
mother,” although this may be far from the real reason. Many 
times these students have not been working to their full capacuties. 
They need a stimulus. They have possibly had an easy time at 
home, have been petted and spoiled, have accpiin'd a distaste 
for school work and study, and their families f(!el that they are on 
too high a social standard to allow them to go to work, and so the 
easiest way out of the situation is for them simply to stay at home 
after they graduate from the eighth grade. 

These pupils are in the middle of their adolescent [Mwiod, and 
are susceptible to the idealistic type of appeal appeal to their 
vanity, their self-respect, and the workings of tin' life-career 
motive. This group should further be analyzed into east! groups 
of those who are capable of entering and maintaining themselves 
in a general or spt'cial high school, and those who arc not capable 
of doing so, and thiy should lx? advisi'd accordingly. 


Tuk ItKconi) Systk.\i 

During the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades, it is essential to 
the proper functioning of a guidance system t hat a thorough-going 
system of records be kept concerning all ()ossibl(; phases of the lif(! 
of each student.’ I’his record should cover all phases of the 
student’s academic lift*, going as far back !is possibh^, and shouhl 
be filled in accurately and in detail for the last three grades of 

• See Manual of Instruction; Physical atul Accukntic liccurds of Pupils in 
the Elementary Schools, (Jincinnali Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio, laiU, 
Also Ralph, G. A., Elements of Record Keeping for Child-helping Organiza¬ 
tions, Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 191.'). Also Kejmrt of the 
Committee of the National Education Association on Uniform Records and 
Reports, U. S. Bureau of Fxlucation School No. 471, Wsishington, D. 1912. 
Also Eaton, J. S., Record Forms for Vocational Schools, The World Book 
Company, Yonkers, N. Y., 1917. 
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the elementary school. If the student has not been given a 
thorough physical examination, one should be given at this time. 
All physical defects should be noted and remedies suggested. 
Particular care should be taken to note chronic defects or weak- 
nes.se8 that might materially influence the success or non-success 
of this individual in certain occupations. The family history 
should be recorded. The environment and the social history of 
the child and the family should also be recorded. A series of 
tests, consisting of one or more intelligence tests, standardized 
achievement tests in all subjects, aptitude, vocational and prog¬ 
nosis teats should be given, the results recorded, and interpreted, 
conclusions drawn, recommendations made, and adjustments in 
schedules, programs, and courses of study made on the basis of 
these conclusions. This cumulative record should be carefully 
filed and kept up-to-date so that it will always be available for 
inspection whenever necessary. 

n. VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS* 

One of the outstanding features of any statement of the aims 
and purposes of the junior high school is that it proposes to retain 
a larger proportion of its student body than has heretofore 
been considered possible. It proposes to do this by the recogni¬ 
tion of individual differences, by making distinctive offerings and 
adjustments in its course of study that will take advantage of, 
and afford opportunity for, the exercise of those individual 
differences. 

We find also that the junior high school is a school which is 
supposed to offer diversified experiences for self-discovery, for the 
discovery of capacities, aptitudes, and abilities, and for explora¬ 
tions in a variety of fields. This particular type of school also 
claims that its curricula are organized on the basis of the recog¬ 
nition of the fact that a large proportion of its students are 
adolescents. All of this means guidance, not only vocational 
guidance, but educational guidance, physical, civic, social, and 

* Van Denburo, J. K., The Junior High School Iilea, Henry Holt and 
Company, New York, 1922. Davw, C. O., Junior High School Education, 
The World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y., 1924. Koos, Leonard, The 
Junior High School, Harcourt Brace & Company, New York, 1920. Brioos, 
T. H., The Junior High School, Houghton Mifflin Company, New York, 
1920. Thomas-Tindal, E. V. and Mters, J. D., Junior High School Life, 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1924. Hines, H. C., Junior High 
School Curricula, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1924. 
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moral guidance.® In fact, the curricula and all the extra-class- 
room activities of the junior high school should be regarded as 
little more than guidance in its widest asjjects. 

A well-organized junior high school, to fulfil the special pur¬ 
poses of such a school, should have at least four curricula offerings: 

1. The straight academic course. 

2. The household arts course. 

3. The industrial arts course. 

4. The commercial arts course. 

These should not be strictly prescribed courses, but should Ih) 
made up of required constants, with electives as variables. 

The selection of these courses, with their variable electives, 
constitutes in itself a real guidance problem. In addition, there 
is the wide range of extra-classroom activities which are a vital 
part of every well-organized junior high school. The guidance 
system should take note of, and, if at all possible, actually advise 
concerning the students’ y)articipation in these extra-classroom 
activities. 


A List ok Extu.^-classkoom Activitiks 


The following list of 128 extra-classroom activities in the high 
schools of New York City and the classified list in the Junior High 
School of Bayonne, New Jersey, will indicate the guidance 
possibilities of this field of work. 


Tabi.b XXI.—a P.MiTiAi. r.isT OK Kxtha-<'i.a«.skoom Activities in the 
High Si'iiooi.s ok New Vohk City* 


1. Academcia 

2. Accountancy Club 

3. Afternoon Help Classes 

4. Alaeris Debating Club 

5. Ahimni Association 

6. Arista 

7. Art Club 

8. Athletic Organizations 

9. Audubon Club 

10. Band 

11. Baylis Squad 

12. Bibliophile Club 

13. Bicycle Club 

14. Book Room Club 


1 . 1 . Boosters’ Club 
10. Boxing Club 
17. Camera Club 

IS. Cantata Club 

19. Cavalry 

20. Chess Club 

21. Chess and Checker Club 

22. (Chemistry Club 

23. Choral Club 

24. Civic Squad 

25. Classica Sodalitas 

20. Class Officers’ Association 

27. (.Hass Officers’ Reserve 

28. Club Espaftol 


* Davis, J. B., Vocational and Moral Guidance, Ginn and Company, New 
York, 1914. 

* For assistance in compiling this list the author has to thank Mias M. E. 
Alderton, a student in one of his classes. 
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Table XXI. 

29. Commerce Art Service 

30. Commercial Bank 

31. Congress Literary 

32. Cross Country 

33. Current Events Club 

34. Dancing Classes 

35. Debating Society 
30. Der Deutsclie Vercin 

37. Dramatics 

38. Drawing Teams 

39. Economics Club 

40. Employment Bureau 

41. Essay Club 

42. Fairley Literary Society 

43. First Aid Club 

44. Foreign Language Society 
4.5. Franklin Literary Society 

46. Garrick Society 

47. ’ General Organization Store 

48. Girls’ Craft Club 

49. Girls’ Rifle Club 

60. Glee Club 

51. Government Orgauizalion Store 
62. Grade Dances 

53. Gregg Speed (3ub 

54. Guernsey Squad 
65. “Gym” club 

50. Hamilton Literary Society 

67. Hellenic Club 

68. High School Chorus 

59. History Club 

60. Hockey 

61. Honor League 

62. Interform Athletics 

63. John Burroughs Club 

64. Junior Debating (Boys) 

65. Kearney's Kamera Kids 

66. Latin Club 

67. Lampa Dari 

68. lA)8t and Found Bureau 

69. Lunch Room 

70. Library 

71. Late and Absence Squad 

72. Lacrosse 

73. Law Forum 

74. Law Society 

75. Le Cercle Franjais 

76. Literary Club 

77. Mandolin Club 

90 PI..K 


— (Cmilinued) 

80. Motion Picture Squad 

81. Movie and Stage Squad 

82. Multigraph Squad 

83. Music Club 

84. Music Organizations 

85. Musical Arts Society 

86. Naturalists’ Club 

87. Nature Study Club 

88. NcwspapcrandPcriodicalWork 

89. Orchestra 

90. Pasteur Medical Society 

91. Philatelic Society 

92. Philatelists’ Club 

93. Playgoers’ Club 

94. Poster Club 

95. Press (dub 

96. Printing Squad 

97. Psycbology Club 

98. Publications 

99. Qui Vivi Literary Society 

100. Quill and Brush (dub 

101. Radio Club 

102. Rifle Club 

103. Roosevelt Memorial Associa¬ 
tion 

104. Savings Bank 

105. School Art League 

106. School Spirit (dub 

107. Science Club 

108. Scribbles 

109. Scribes 

110. Senior Debating Club (boys) 

111. Senior Shorthand Club 

112. Service Club 

113. Sketch Club 

114. Social Current Club 

115. Society of the Other Person 
(manners) 

116. Spanish Club 

117. Spanish Stamp Club 

118. Stenography Club 

119. Student Welfare (k)inmittee 

120. Supply Club 

121. Swimming Club 

122. Tourist Club 

123. Traffic Squad 

124. Varsity Show 

125. Walking Club 

126. Women’s Life Saving Corps 
127 XilaOiih 
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TABiiB XXII. A List op Extra-classroom Activities in the Jcniur 
High School, Batonne, New .Ierset 


Health: 

Cartoonists’ Club 

First Aid Club 

Illustrators’ Club 

Red Cross Club 

Camera Club 

Traffic Club 

Pottery Club 

Boy Scouts 

Industrial ,1 rls: 

Girl Scouts 

Trouble Shooters 

Rowing Club 

The Type Sellers 

Swimming Club 

Electricity Club 

Tennis Club 

T. Stpiareji 

Quoit Club 

Toy Makers 

Hiking Club 

Biusketry Club 

Campfire Girls 

Xcedle and Thread 

English: 

Bench and l,nthe 

Short Story 

Woodcraft Club 

Public Speaking 

Domestic A rls: 

Journalists 

Home Nursing 

Dramatic Club 

llonie Beautiful 

Library Club 

Home Makers 

Books and Authors 

t.'hcfs 

.Joyce Kilmer Clut) 

Millinery Club 

Debating Club 

l'’a.shioii Plalcs 

Parliamentary Law 

(tara Barton Club 

Commercial: 

Scieiire: 

Bankers’ Club 

Itnilio Club 

Typists' Club 

Wireless Club 

Thrift Club 

Aeroplane Club 

Captains of Industry 

Bird (,'lub 

Board of Trade 

Sorial Science: 

Advisers’ Club 

Einbniidcry Club 

Sine Arts: 

•Around the World 

Chorus 

.Scrap Book < 'lub 

Orchestra 

Who’s Who Club 

Boys’ Glee Club 

Know A'our City 

Girls,’ Glee Club 

Know Your Country 

Band 

l.ife Career t'lub 

Music Appreciation Club 


The extra-classroom activilic 

s of the Bayoniu! .Junior High 

School are definitely classified tinder school departments and t he 

titles of those in the New York list are in most eases indicative 

of certain school departments. 

This raises the whole question 


of classification of these activities and whether or not this classifi¬ 
cation should not be extended, whether we should not have a 
different classification on the basis of try-out and guidance 
values, and whether or not these extra-classroom activities should 
not be made more purposeful. 
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The following ease problem is presented for the purpose of 
developing the possibilities of these extra-classroom activities. 


CASE PROBLEM 

Organization op Extra-curricula Activities for Guidance Purposes 

The following is the usual form of organization for extra-curricula 
activities: 

Chart 15 


PRINCIPAL 

EX-OFFICIO 

_ 

CjENERAI COUNCIL 
COMPOSED OF THE 
TEACHER, ADVISER ANOTMt 
EIECUTIVE OFFICEROI (ACHSROUP 
'1 

LEADERSHIP CLUBS 
ONE F0R60VS. 
ANOTHE R FOR SIRLS 

hacker,AOVISER, 
OFnCERS AKOEIECVTIve COMMITTEE 
FOR EACH 6R0UP 


CLASSIFICATION I 


ACADEMIC 

EDMimSTRATIVt 

THEARts 


SOCIAL 


GENERAL 

UVtNOTOOOWtH 
StUtHC&SUCHAS 
FRtNCH CLUB. 

NATURl CLUB, 
lie. 

SUCH AS CUSS 
ORBANIZAIION^ 
ATHUTlC BOARD 
PUBUCAIiONS, 
VC 

SUCH AS 
ORCHESTRA, 
6LEE CLUB. 
CRAFT CLUB, 
STUDIO CLUB. 
ETC. 


SUCH AS 

CHESS CLUB, 
HIKING CLUB, 
DANCE CLUB. 
ETC 

THRIFT CLUB, 
FRATERNITIES, 
SORORITIES, 
ETC- 


It is proposed to maintain the same administrative organization with 
the addition of the Director of Vocational Guidance as Chairman of the 
General (Vmncil, and to rccla-saify the activities on the basis of their try-out 
values for guidance purposes as follows: 

Chart 16 
CLASSIFICATION H 



m’liu-i.vm 

ixifflnPSiM 

1 

nscnmiipm 

casnsni 



1 

{H 

lnl 




1 



Questions 

1. What particular purpose is served by the first classification? Values 
developed? 

2. What particular purpose is served by the second classification? Values 
developed? 

3. What are the special values in the first classification that are not 
retained in the second? 
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4. Is either plan any more difficult to administer than the other? 

5. Would all of these activities lend themselves equally well to guidance 
or try-out purposes? Which most? Which least? Why? 

6. Develop an outline of the procedure you would follow in developing 
the try-out and guidance values of these activities. 

7. About how long would it take you? 

8. Would you do this with all activities at the same time or wouhi you 
begin with the most favorable first? Which ap|)car most favorable? 
Which least? 

The Try-out Values of Vacation and After-school 
Employment’ 

When discussing try-out values of (1) the so-called try-out 
courses and (2) the extra-clas.srooin activities, one must not 
overlook the try-out or guidance values that exist in (3) vacation, 
part-time, and after-school emjiloyinent. 

It is welt known that a large proportion of both juniors and 
senior high school students are employed at some form of remu¬ 
nerative employment outside of school hours. In many cases 
the work is performed solely for its hnancial reward and probably 
has little try-out value. Hut it is (piite certain that, if the 
guidance advi.sei should arrange and classify the opportunities 
for this type of employment, many positions of decided try-out 
values would be developed. 

A thoroughgoing analysis and diagnosis of each student should 
l)e made a part of the guidance .system of any junior high school. 
A complete, accurate, and detailed record of all phases of the 
student’s life, so far as it is ascertainable, should be kept through¬ 
out the junior high school period. Tests of all kinds should be 
given, recorded, and the results interpreted and finally used as a 
basis for advice and guidance. This is the diagnostic aide of 
guidartce. 

Vocational Information Classes 

Another important phase of guidance in the junior high 
school is the informative or the giving of vocational information. 
Much has been said and written about this particular phase of 
guidance, but the surface has hardly been scratched. 

In the majority of junior high schools, the administrators seem 
to feel that they have fulfilled their function in regard to voca¬ 
tional information if they set aside one or two periods of 45 

’ For further discussion of the topic, see p. 160, this chapter. 
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minuteis each for a class in occupations, which is usually taught 
by the teacher of civics or of English, who quite generally knows 
very little about the occupations, the conditions of work and 
service, and the requirements for entrance and progress in either 
business or industry. 

The usual method is to order quantities of one of the few text¬ 
books on occupations. These are distributed to the class, 
assignment made exactly as in other subjects, and amiable 
discussions arc held concerning them. The same textbooks and 
the same lessons arc given to all students, and the task is assumed 
to have been well done. 

A method of collecting and disseminating vocational informa¬ 
tion wliich is quite different and distinct from that now in use is 
described in Chapter XVI. 

Industuial Arts Courses in the Junior Hioh Schools 
AS Try-out Courses 

Much has been said and written concerning the great value 
of the so-called “try-out” courses in the junior high schools, 
and the statements have quite generally been accepted at their 
face value. This situation is unfortunate, because it is quite 
settled that the limited offerings of practical work in the shops of 
the junior high schools do not in themselves, except in meager 
fashion, constitute real “try-out” courses. 

It is not the purpose of the writer to depreciate the value or the 
advisability of having shop work in the industrial arts in the 
junior high school. We need more of it, with better organization 
and better teaching. It is one of the fine things in the junior 
high school organization. These courses may or may not have 
try-out, prevocational, or vocational value. Up to the present 
time no studies have been made to prove that they do have 
any of these values either quantitatively or qualitatively. We 
are fairly certain of its general educational value. The recent 
work of Thorndike tends to assure us of that.* We are not 
at all sure of the try-out value of this industrial arts work. The 
probabilities are that it has none, except possibly negative values, 
that is, that the student discovers that he has no capacity or 
liking for that one kind of work. 

Before we can claim definite “try-out” values for these courses 
we shall have to answer many questions, such as: 

• Thorndike, F. L., “Mental Discipline in High School Studies,” Journal 
of Edxtcalional Psychology, vol. xv, No. 1, pp. 1-22; No. 2, pp. 83-98. 
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1. On what data was the choice of the try-out course made? 
For the individual? For the school? 

2. What percentage of the graduates of this course have 
actually chosen, been trained for, and enter upon the practice 
of that vocation? 

3. Are the conditions of the school shop and the requirements 
of the work so similar to the actual working conditions on the 
job as to justify us in claiming that it does constitute a real 
try-out? How were these actual job working coiuUtions 
ascertained? 

4. Do the students in these try-out courses really understand 
and appreciate the purpose of the procedure ami the factors 
involved in adopting or discarding any of the vocations as 
represented by the try-out courses? 

5. Do the students who do not take try-out courses decide 
upon, enter and make progress in vocations equally as well as 
those students who do take try-out courses? 

It seems that our whole industrial arts program of the junior 
high school, from the standpoint of try-out values, is based upon 
the naive assumption that the economic activities of our civiliza¬ 
tion are limited to bench work in wood, a little wood turning, 
the making of cups and dustpans out of tin, electrical wiring 
and radio, a little machine shop work and ])rinting. 

If we would make a study of the activities whereby the. alumni 
of our junior high schools, or people generally, earn a living, and 
then turn around and look at the so-called “try-out’ courses of 
the junior high schools, we would easily see how ridiculous is 
the generally accepted claim for try-out vahuis in these industrial 
arts courses. 

The ,solution to this prolilem of try-out courses in the junior 
high school is to conceive of all courses and all extra-classroom 
activities on the basis of their Ixung try-outs and to reorganize 
or reconceivc all courses and activities on that basis. 

The Like-( AHEEii Motive* 

The student during the adolescent stage in the junior high 
school is particularly susceirtible to the life-career motive. One 
of the extra-classroom activities of the junior high school should 
certainly be the formation of a variety of life-career clubs. 

• See Eliot, Chakles W., The Life Career Motive in Educalion, Hoiigtilon 
Mifflin Company, New York. 
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These clubs should be organized for homogeneous case groups and 
conducted with the limitations and the potentialities of each case 
group clearly in mind. They should develop the life-career 
motive and all possible means of satisfying it. These life-career 
clubs should then act as feeders to other extra-classroom activi¬ 
ties and also to more specifically prevocational or vocational 
courses that may be offered within the school system. 

The same process of analysis and segregation of the entire 
junior high school population should be followed as was advocated 
for the elementary school group. Particularly sharp watch 
should be kept that close contacts be established with all indi¬ 
viduals in the school. At present the information now on hand 
seems to indicate that the junior high school has not made good 
in its avowed purpose of holding in school a larger proportion of 
its enrolment than other schools. This is quite probably explain¬ 
able in terms of the failure of the junior high school really to 
excrci.se effectively its prime function of guidance. 

Tests of all kinds should be given, data collected, and students 
segregated on the basis of their intelligence levels and their 
probable educational an<l vocational future, as indicated by their 
intelligence levels and other equally important data. 

Sectioning Classes in the Juniou High School 

It is now quite a common practice to organize A, B, (’, and D 
sections of the same subjects of study on the basis of levels of 
intelligence. It is probable that the larger proportion of the 
sections containing those students with the higher I.Q.’s will not 
only be more successful in the work of that particular subject, 
but will also make steady progress in a regular orderly way into 
high school and college. Those sections with the middle level 
of intelligence will doubtless graduate from the junior high school 
with fair marks; some may enter high school and even graduate, 
but the proportion will not be as high as those of the higher 
sections. The individuals in the lower sections will probably 
have a hard time maintaining themselves in, and will do quite 
well if they graduate from, the junior high school. 

It should be kept clearly in mind at this time that the process 
of elimination and selection becomes quite noticeable in the 
junior high school. It is quite doubtful whether individuals who 
are much below normal in intelligence can graduate from the 
junior high school. Only exceptional cases can maintain them- 
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selves in senior high school, and seldom do they graduate. The 
recognition of this important fact in the adjustment of sections 
for the various ca.se groups constitutes in itself guidance of the 
most vigorous type. 

A group that is easily recognized by means of scientific tests 
is that group that will most likely make a good record in junior 
high school, will graduate, and a targe ])n)porlion of which will 
enter the senior high school, 'rhese need to be guided in their 
choice of high .schools and courses. Another group, unfor¬ 
tunately a large one, will not complete junior high school but 
will leave to take their place in industry or busiiu'ss. These 
students shoidd be recognized as soon as possible and their 
courses sharply adjusted so as to provide them with the nio.st 
effective means of making their entrance into business and 
industry as efficient as po.ssible. 

The administrator of a junior high school who will organize- 
a complete system of guidance on a scie-ntific basis and allow it 
to function to the fullest e-xtent will make a professional 
reputation for himself that will be the envy of all his colleagues. 

III. VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL'” 

The organization of a guidance .system in the senior high school 
(sophomore, junior, senior years) is in its elements similar to 
that of the elementary school and the junior high .school. One 
fact, however, must be kept clearly in mind, and that is that the 
senior high school is dealing with a highly selected group. 'I'he 
students have been sc-lected on sev(‘ral bases, such as, high I.Q., 
verbal, linguistic, or mathematical aptitude, social and economic 
status above the average, and good personality characteristics. 
We have here the cream of our secondary school population. The 
large majority may be ranki-d as possessing normal to superior 
intelligence. This does not ncces.sarily mean that, civery one 
of these pupils should be guided into college or the university. 
It does mean, however, that the higher range of vocations are 
open to this group because of their superior intelligence. 

On account of this sujtcrior intelligence, distinct aptitudes 
will be less likely to stand out and will be of less importance. It 
will be found that the majority of these pupils can do at least 
passable work in almost everything they attempt, providcsd, of 

See Bull., No. 9, “ Vocational Guidance in Secondary Mucation,” Uiireau 
of Education, Washington, D. C., 1918. 
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course, that they have an interest in the subject and really 
attempt it in earnest. 

Try-out courses are available in the senior high school just as 
they are in the junior high school, although for some reason or 
other we find few people discussing try-out courses in the senior 
high school. A comparatively small proportion of the students 
in the last two years of the senior high school will drop out. 
Students in the third and fourth years see quite close before 
them the prize of graduation. They are a highly selected group 
not only on the basis of their intelligence, but also on the basis of 
their social and economic status. Students who have come 
through the third and fourth year of high school u.sually have 
little financial difficulty in continuing until graduation. 

Senior high school students, then, may be divided into two 
main groups—Jirsf, those who will graduate, but will not go to 
any higher institution of learning; second, those who will gradu¬ 
ate and will go on to some higher institution of learning. The 
first group, who will cease their institutional education with 
graduation from high school, need have no concern about college- 
entrance requirements. (Many high schools are now graduating 
students with the distinct understanding that the diploma shall 
not be used for college entrance.) These students should be 
advised and guided into those courses that will enable them to 
make the most effective entrance into the economic world, while 
at the same time satisfying the formal requirements for high 
school graduation. When discussing this problem, mention is 
almost always made of those extremely rare students who 
graduate from a high school without considering college entrance 
requirements and who a year or two later decide to go to college 
and find that they have difficulty with the entrance requirements. 
A study of this particular situation leads us to believe that these 
cases are so rare that they must be treated as individual and 
exceptional cases. 

The second gronp, those who will graduate and intend to go on 
to some higher institution of learning, need definite guidance 
that is both educational and vocational. A thorough analy.sis 
of the individual should be made, and he should be advised on 
the basis of this analysis to enter not only a certain specified 
college but also a certain course within that college or a certain 
college within the university. If the individual is aiming for 
entrance to a professional course, then this guidance is distinctly 
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vocational. If he is aiming for entrance to the liberal arts coiii w; 
and has no vocational objective, then it is distinctly educational 
guidance. 

The vocational guidance adviser in the senior high school 
should have available the catalogues of all colleges, universities, 
and technical and special schools which any of the graduates of 
that high school may possibly enter." At or before the begin- 
ningof the work in the senior high school, students who have made 
a definite choice of college and cour.sc; should be advised concern¬ 
ing the precise entrance reciuiremenls for that, college and course, 
and guided into high school courses which will satisfy these 
entrance requirements. 

Especially during the last two years of higli school sho\dd note 
be taken of the work of the student, his marks, his failures, ami 
his successes, so that, if nei'essary, adjustments may 1 k! madc^ 
concerning his college-entrance re(purem(‘nts. 

IV. GUIDANCE IN THE FOUR TYPES OF PART-TIME SCHOOLS'* 
P.vnT-TiMic Schools Dkkinko 

Much confusion c.xists at the present tiim; in the minds of 
educators in regard to the terminology and the definitions of the 
various types of part-time, .schools and classes. 'I’he Federal 
Board for Vocational Education has given us both terminology 
and definitions which should be adhered to so as to avoid 
confusion: 

A part-lime school is any scliool conducted for a limited niimlier of 
hours during the regular working day. Such a school is open to minors 
and adults who have entered upon emidoyment, and its several aims are 
to continue neglected or interrupted elementary edueation and to prepare 

“ See Educational Directory, issued annually by 1 he tj. S. Rurcau of 
Education, Washington, U. ( '. 

See Saroent, P. E., A Handbook of the Heat Private Schools, published 
annually at .50 Congress .SI., Hoston, Ma-ss. 

Brewer, J. M., “Guidance in the High .School with Siiceial Hcfercnce 
to College Entrance,” The School Review, vol. xxix, No. 6, June, 1921, pp. 
434-443. 

*• For a more complete discission of the part-time schools and clusses, 
see Payne, Arthur F., Administration of Vocational Education, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1924, chap. xii. Also “Part,-time 
Trade and Industrial Education," Bull., No. 19, Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, Washington, D. C., 1918. 
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for ciitratice into better occupations or to supplement and extend 
knowledge and skill in present occupations. {Bull. 19, p. 8.) 

Such part-time classes must be classes which divide the working-day 
or school time between instruetion and practical work in shop, factory, 
home, office, etc. 

“To divide” means here not to separate the working-day and school 
time into ecjual parts; but to apportion or distribute the total working- 
day so that a portion of it is given to employment in shop, factory, 
home, or office, etc. {Bull. 1, p. 28.) 

Paht-timk School Population 

Hiirdgo, in his study of New York State boys, found that:'* 

llegarillcss of the size of the community, nationality, parentage, 
guardianship, and rank in family, that: 

1. About 30 (ler cent left school before 15 years of age. 

2. About 38 per cent left school between 15 and 1(5 years of age. 

3. About 20 per cent left school between 10 and 17 years of age. 

4. The 2.5-percentile boy left scIkkiI at about 14.8 years of age. 

5. The median boy left school at about 15.5 years of age;. 

0. The 7.5-pcrccntilo boy left .school at about 10.2 years of age. 

This is in a state that has a compulsory law up to 14 years of age and 
to 10 if unemployed and compulsory attendance in part-time schools 
from 14 years of age. 

The comparative percentage of child workers in the groups of 
States arc as follows: New England, 7.7; Middle Atlantic, 5.5; 
East North Central, 4.4; West North Central, 3.9; South Atlan¬ 
tic, 14.3; East South t.'entral, 17.5; West South Central, 12.7; 
Mountain, 4; Pacific, 3.1. 

The following is quoted from School Life (U. S. Bureau of 
Education), August, 1920: 

It is estimated that 70,540 young people of Now York City, between 
the ages of 15 and 17, who have not completed the elementary course of 
study and who have loft school to go to work, will be required to return 
to school in the fall for four hours’ instruction weekly. In September, 
1921, the number will be augmented to 106,546; in 1922, to 134,.304; 
and in 1923, to 166,131. When the new law regulating the continuation 
schools is in full operation, in the fall of 1924, the number will be 
increased to 186,131. 

During the school year of 1920-21 Massachusetts had enrolled 
in part-time schools 27,500 students between the ages of 14 and 
16. For the same period and ages, Pennsylvania had enrolled 

'• Burdoe, II. G., Survey oj 24.5,000 16-, 17- and IS-year-old Employed 
Boys in New York State, Fredonia Normal School, Fredonia, N. Y. 
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34,116. R. 0. Small, Director of Vocational Education in the 
State of Massachusetts, says that “6 i>or cent of all 14- to 16- 
year-old youth, and 80 per cent of all 14- to 18-year olds arc out 
of school and at work.” 

The name “part-time scliool” i.s given to any school to which tin* 
definition just given applies. When the school aims to complete general 
education, it is designated a parl-time I'onliiiuntion school; when it aims 
to increa.se skill and intelligence in a vocation other than that in which 
the pupils are employed it is a parl-lime trade pre pa rotor ij school; and 
when it provides training that is strictly supplementary and related to 
the employment of its pupils, it is a purt-tinie trade, cxtciisioa school. 
(Bull. 19, p. 8.) 

Here, then, we have a detiniliou of (1) ])art-tiine schools as 
a group; (2) a part-time general continuation school; (3) a 
part-time trade preparatory school; (I) a part-time trade exten¬ 
sion school. The Federal hoard has, in addition, made the 
following ruling concerning the so-called eoojrcrativc courses 
found in many high schools: 

CoOPKR.\TlV n (loUUSES 

Question; When pupils work in a class in a privately owned shop on 
alternate days, weeks, or months, are such schools to be considered 
all-day or part-time? What jaiiiciples are to deteriiiine in any given 
year? 

Answer: Tlx; determining factor is whether thi^ pupils, when in such 
shop, are entirely under the supervision and control of the school. If 
they are, it is an all-day school. If not, it is a jiart-tinu! school. This 
is true regardless of the fact that the pujjils are or are not paid. 'I’he 
final test is whether or not the sho|)work is c.arried on imh^pendently or 
as an integral ))art of the school. (Ball. 1, |). 40.) 

The Extk.nt of the Fieed 

The importance and extent of the field of this new tyjK! of 
education is indicated hy an estimate of children of 14 to 18 


years of age not attending school made by the Federal Hoard 
for Vocational Education. 

Tahi.k .\XIII 

Children between 14 and 1.5 years of age no! at¬ 
tending school in 191K. 990,000 

Children between the ages of 16 and 18 not attend¬ 
ing school in 1918... 4,030,000 


Total between the ages of 14 and 18 . 5,020,000 
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Approximately 2,000,000 children arrive annually at any given ago 
between 14 and 18. In these years the proportion not in school increases 
rapidly from less than one-fifth for the age 14 to nearly four-fifths for the 
age of 18. We may safely conclude that about 5,000,000 children 14 
to 18 years inclusive are out of school, and that practically all of the 
boys and a large proportion of the girls not at school in these ages are at 
work. A large proportion of these young workers have left public 
school without completing an elementary education or preparing them¬ 
selves for any specific vocation. Children of this type are leaving the 
public schools today at the rate of a million a year, and the facilities 
offered up to this time for giving them any vocational training or prepa¬ 
ration for earning a living have been so inadequate that it is hardly 
worth while to enumerate them. 

The 1920 United States ('ensus shows a total of 12,502,582 
ehildren between the ages of 10 and 15 years inclusive in the 
United States, and of these 1,060,858 were engaged in gainful 
occupations. 

Wo have hoard a great deal about the function of the junior 
liigh school in regard to self-discovery, diversified experiences, 
try-out courses, and guidance. It has also been stated that the 
junior high school in present practice, at least, has failed to 
function effectively in this particular field. The part-time schools 
and classes of the four types: 

1. The general continuation school 

2. The trade extension part-time school 

3. The trade preparatory part-time school 

4. The cooperative part-time school 

offer a need and an opportunity for real guidance work that is not 
surpassed anywhere in our school system, and it is quite within 
bounds to say that our part-time .schools, organized as they have • 
been and now arc, in dilapidated and condemned school buildings 
under extraordinary pressure of enrolment, with extremely few 
textbooks available or courses outlined, have made as good a 
beginning and have rendered equally effective service in regard to 
vocational guidance as have our much advertised junior high 
schools. We must keep in mind, when considering this situation, 
that the clientele of the part-time schools are all over 14 years of 
age, that is, of secondary school age and, instead of being iir the 
junior and senior high schools, they are drifting about in the 
economic world, for the large part unguided and untrained. 

Mr. Kersey, Director of Part-time Education, Los Angeles, 
makes the following statement: 
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The general academic continuation education is planned and directed 
to the end that juniors may have opportunity to accumulate a fund of 
general information which will be readily available as a basis for the 
foundation of sound future judgments. Vocational continuation school 
work is primarily directed along three lines: 

1. Occupational finding, information or vocational guidance instruc¬ 
tion. 

2. Occupational continuation work, where portions of continuation 
school periods are devoted to particular phases of training which have 
a direct bearing on the progress of the individual on his job as well as a 
direct relation to his production. 

3. Actual vocation instruction which includes sirecific job training in 
commercial and industrial fields. 

The Attitude oe the Fedeuad Boaud towaud Guidance in 
THE Part-time School'® 

The Federal Board for Vocational Education has jilaced itself 
on record in regard to guidance in part-time schools as follows: 

Guidance is essentially a humanising factor which must permeate 
every phase of effective part-time school service, including vocational, 
moral, social, and educational activities. 

Placement has as its puriKise the realization of the gni<lancc jKissi- 
bilities through the directing of boys and girls to jxisitions beat suIIimI 
to their growth and d(nTloi)ment. 

The guidance and placement service will be found to be among the 
greatest aids toward making the part-time sclnml program a success.'* 

This same bulletin on p.age 49 makes the following suggestions 
for the attainment of the guidance objective in the part-time 
.sehools: 

1. Discussion of guidance and placement; use of cases. 

2. Discussion of opiy)rtunitics for guidance and placement cases. 

3. Analysis of jobs and of occupational opjiortunities and rcijuire- 
ments by samples. 

4. Analysis of indivi<lual neeils and rc,sj)onsibility, .social, moral, and 
vocational. 

5. Making analysis and evaluation of individual pupil’s guidance 
needs, and pos.sibilitics; a self-analysis to determine one’s fitness for a 

'‘Kbbset, V., Director of Part-time hxbication, ‘‘Progress in Part-time 
Education,” Log Angekg School Journal, vol. v, N'o. 38, June 12, 19‘22. 

*• Bull., No. 85, Trade and Industrial Scries, No. 24, ‘‘ Program for 
Training Part-time School Teachers,” Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, Washington, D. C., June, 1923, p. 40. 
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position of given specification will help the teacher to objectify this 
problem. 

0. Practice in defining individual needs in terms of objectives. 

7. I’ractice is prescribing for individuals’ immediate needs by citation 
of cases and reports of discussions and criticisms. 

8. Discussion of adjustment to changing future needs by conferences 
with experienced counselors. 

9. Practice in gathering, evaluating, preparing, and filing reference 
material with guidance or placement value. 

10. Discussion of uses of all types of guidance material. 

11. Practice in the preparation and the presentation of guidance 
talks for u.sc in classes, assemblies, etc. 

12. Clie(^k-up of instructional material, courses, and school activities 
for guidance; purposes. Discussion of the possibilities of, necessity for, 
and governing factors of cooiK-ration with local agencies that have 
guidance or placement possibilities. 

13. Discussion of the possibilities of cooperation within the continua¬ 
tion school. 

14. Discussion and development of the minimum of e.s.sentials of 
records for guidance and placemetit. 

V. THE RESERVOIR OR ENTRY CLASS OF THE CONTINUATION 
SCHOOLS 

The function of the “reservoir” ela.ss of the continuation 
school should be preeminently and cxclusivclyexamination, analy¬ 
sis, diagnosis, adjustment, and guidance. By the “reservoir 
class” is meant that class to which all new students are assigned 
for registration and assignment to courses. They should be 
held in this cla.ss a minimum of four hours for even the most 
obvious cases, the usual arrangement being for all new students 
to report to the “re.scrvoir” or “entry” class for the first two 
weeks of attendance.'^ 

Although this reservoir class is designated as a class, little 
teaching of a formal character is done in it. The teacher follows 
no schedule or program of study or lessons. Nothing taught in 
this so-called class is subject to examination. The incoming 
student first reports to the office, then is assigned immediately 
to this entry class. There his records are checked and his 
employment certificate or working permit validated or vis6d. 

o See Keyes, L. C., " Vocational Gui<lancc in the Continuation School 
Entry or Reservoir Class," The National Vocational Guidance Association 
Bull., No. 10, vol. i, Bureau of Vocational Guidance, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass., May, 1923, p. 174. 
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Then the first task is to make a detailed analysis of the individual 
in all possible aspects, and a compilation and examination of 
cumulative records of all phases of his life, such as physical 
condition, social and economic status, intelligence level, aptitudes, 
interests skills, achievements, etc.—so far as it is possible to 
obtain them. 

After this analytical diagnostic study of the individual has 
been made, educational and vocational information should be 
presented to the student tor guidance purposes. 'Phe educational 
information should consist of an exi)lanation of the educational 
opportunities open to him and especially the diversified offerings 
of that particular school. The diversity of these olTerings in 
this type of school is indicated by the following list taken from 
the “Opportunity News” jHiblished by the Brooklyn Continua¬ 
tion School. 


Taui.k XXIV.— CoohsesOkfkhkii is 

(lIHLR 

Uonumakiug 

Sett'wg nud Dri’sninuking 

1. Crochet Bead inn 

2. Knibroidery 

3. Hand Sewinx 

4. Drafting and Culling 

5. Machine Sewing 
1). Designing 

Millinery 

1. Klenicnlarv 

2. ('utting 

3. .i^aseinbling 

4. Designing 
Novelty Work 

1. Elementary 

2. Advanced 
Vocational Counseling 


At the Navy Va 


TMK lillcHIKI.VN < 'oNTINUATION .ScMIHII. 

Clllll.S ANI> MnVH 

Commereiol 

1. Bookkeeping 

2. Typewriling 

3. Miin(Tigr.'ipliing 

4. .Mulligrapliing 
.5. Ollice I’rai'licc 

li. .Machine I’raclicc 
7. Business I’raeliee 

5. Business Diw 
English and Citieenshiji 
Aeodetnir Snlgects 

1. Belated to Vocational 

2. Civie.s 

3. American and Industrial His¬ 

tory 

4. English: Ural and Wiilten 
.5. Mat hemal ies 

(i. Manners and Morals 
7. .''afety and Hygiene 
Employrneid linreo u 

.AtI'IIE.NTK E A.s.m x 


Hull Division 

1. Boatbuilding 

2. Joining 

3. Painting 

4. Plumbing 

5. Sailmaking 

6. Sheet-metal working 

7. Shipfitting 

8. Sbipsmithing 


Maehincry Division 

1. Shipwrights’work 

2. Boilermaking 

3. Coppersmithing 

4. Die Sinkering 
Electricity 

r>. Machining 

7. Molding 

8. Pattern Making 
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Tabie XX V.— a List of Courses Offered in the Continuation Schools 
OK New York Citt 


1. Electrical 

2. Drafting 

3. Machine Shop 

4. Wood Work 

5. Printing 
0. Sewing 

7. Cooking 

8. Millinery 

!). Auto Mechanic's 

10. I’attcrn Making 

11. Dressmaking 

12. Home Nursing 
l.'l. Sheet Metal 

14. Cabinet and Mill Work 

15. Foundry 

16. Power Machine Operating (Sew¬ 

ing) 

17. Telegraphy 

18. Carpentry 

19. Tool Making 

20. Forging 

21. Commercial Art 

22. Architectural Drawing 

23. Wireless 

24. Maehinc Design 

25. Shoe Making 

26. Music 

27. Plumbing 

28. Flower Making 

29. Hairdressing 

30. Manicuring 

31. Embroidery 

32. Baking 

33. Tailoring 

34. Welding 

35. Concrete W^ork 

36. Bricklaying 

37. Gas Engine 

38. Shop Mathematics 
30. Industrial Chemistry 

40. Shop Problems 


41. Vocational Civics 

42. First Aid 

43. English for Printers 

44. Industrial Hazards 

45. Material Testing 

46. Electrical Mathematics 

47. Blue-print Beading 

48. Tyi>ewriting 

49. Bookkeeping 
.50. Salesmanship 

51. Business Practicce 

52. Stenognaphy 

.53. Business English 
.54. Trade Spelling 
.55. Penmanship 

56. Commercial Geography 

57. Comptometry 

58. Filing and Indexing 

59. Oflice Machine Operating 

60. Costume Design 

61. Department Store .System 

62. Merchandising 

63. Advertising 

64. Arithmetic 

65. Men’s Garment Design 

66. Novelty Work 

67. Beading 

68. History 

69. Elementary Economics 

70. Jewelry 

71. Community Civics 

72. Optics 

73. Butcher 

74. Grocer 

75. Laundry 

76. High School Academic Subjects 

77. Personality 

78. Special Pupils 

79. English to Foreigners 

80. Mental Defectives 


In an ideal organization the student entering the continuation 
school for the first time would bring with him—or at least there 
would automatically appear—all available records and informa- 
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tion from the grammar and other schools attended. These 
data should be studied and filed during his period in the reservoir 
class. 

The next step is to develop the right kind of attitude on the 
part of the student toward the continuation school and its work. 
He should be made to feel that this is in no sense a punisliinent, 
but that the sole purpose of the continuation school is to l)e of 
benefit to him. 

Each student might be presented with a single jjrinted or 
mimeographed sheet, in the form of a letter of welcome, accom¬ 
panied by an explanation of the law and its ronuiremcnts and 
the general purpose lying back of the law which has brought 
him to the continuation school. 

An opportunity should then be given - by a (piestionnaire or 
form—the student to express himself, his desires, his interests, 
his ambitions, and his own particular needs. Make him sec 
that this is the beginning of a new phase of his education, and 
that the chief motive of the continuation school is to be of 
greatest possible service to him. 

A classified list of occupalions should be presented to him with 
a few remarks concerning each, developing the possibilities, the 
type of individual required by eairh, the entrani^e reciuirements, 
the length of the training i)eriod, etc., in order to start the student, 
thinking in a purposcfid way about his present and future eco¬ 
nomic status. 

Next, there might be i)rescntcd to the student a list of the 
courses and classes th.at arc offered in the continuation school, 
with the near and far objectives. This list should include not 
only the formal courses and classes, but also the extra-classroom 
activities, such as life-career (dubs, hiking clubs, gymnasium, 
photography clubs, etc.’* As on the other sheets, an op|)ortunity 
should be given the student to express what he conceives to bo 
his own needs and desires. 

Then there might be presented to him a sheet explaining the 
importance of choosing an occupation, and then a list of the 
factors which must be considered when choosing such an impor¬ 
tant thing as a life occupation. 

By this time the student should be in the frame of mind 
where he is willing to cooperate in the matter of taking tests, 

“ See list of extra-classroom activities on p. 15.5. 
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fillinp; out more specific questionnaires, playing his part in choos¬ 
ing a vocation, and choosing and entering courses which are 
offered in the continuation school, or in other schools which 
might be suggested to him as a result of his interview with the 
adviser. 

The results of this entire procedure should be: 

1. An attitude of cooperation and earnestness on the part of the 
student, with an understanding of his own as.sets and liabilities. 

2. A definite, systematic diagnosis of the student by the adviser. 

3. A common agreement and decision as to an educational 
program and schedule, leading to either (n) promotion in the 
present employment or (b) preparation for entrance to a different 
employment or vocation. 

4. A desire on the part of the student for correction and for a 
program enabling him to strengthen any weaknesses—physical, 
cducatiotial, moral, or vocational---which have been developed 
during the diagnostic process. The pupil should then be 
inducted into those courses and activities which have been 
scheduled on the basis of the information obtained from the 
analytical diagnostic examination. 

In no case should this assignment be considered as conclusive 
and final. The work of each student, and its relationship to his 
sometimes often changing employment and to newly di.scovered 
or developed abilities, capacities, and potentialities, should be 
continually cheeked-up. The ontetaniiing feature of the program 
of any lt)t) per cent continuation .school i.s the flexibility and the 
eaee uyith ickich it may be adjusted to meet the. .specific needs of 
particular case groups or individuals. 

Adjustments and readjustments should take place throughout 
the entire continuation school period, and on graduation (at 
It), 17 or 18 years of age) each student should possess a fairly 
well-defined conception of his capacities and abilities, and the 
possibilities for future development for him in certain lines of 
educational and economic activity. 

The placement phase of the vocational guidance system should 
be functioning all along the line, and there should be no hesitancy 
in advising a student to abandon one job in order to take another 
which offers more opportunity for progress and development. 
The job abandoned by one student may be filled by promoting 
another student from a lower level. 
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Coordinators in Part-timk Schools 

One of the most effective factors is eflieicnt vocational unid- 
ance in part-time schools is the coordinator. That the Federal 
Board for Vocational lilducation has a full sense of the importance 
of this particular office is indicated in the followinnquotation: 

Instructors in |)art-tiinc schools and classes paid in part from lAaleral 
moneys may servo also as coordinators of work Ix't ween the scliool and 
the employment or work of the pupil. By coordinator is meant the 
person who supervises or correlates the elass instruction and the practical 
experience of part-time students.-" 


THE FUNCTIONS OF THE COORDINATOR 

The function of the coordinator in part-time schools is that of 
a link between the school and eniployinenls. lie should exert, 
both pull and pressure on both siih-s. 

The qualifications of a good coordiiuitor may be slated about, 
as follows; He or she should be a nood socialized school man, well 
acquainted with industry, workers, employmmil. managers, etc. 
He mast be, able to qualify tinder the standards set, tip by the 
Federal Board for Vocation Kdticalion; he mtist. be keen, observ¬ 
ant, analytical, tactful, and above all adtiplable. He shotild be 
well acqtiainted with the psychology of the adolescent, with 
the latest iiedagogy, and with the modern tendencies in indtisirial 
and commercial oi'Kanizations. His personality must be such 
as to command respect at all times and tinder all conditions. 

His main job is that of selliiiK ideas. He must in a tactful 
way sell the idea of a chaiiRe in course or method to the prin¬ 
cipal and teachers. He mtist be able to |M*rsuad(‘ t.he student in 
regard to the value of course content or of a ehimge in eotir.se. 
He must sell himself and the continuation school idea t.o the 
employers, employment managers, foremen, and wttrkers gener¬ 
ally. He must continually develop new valtuts, new relation¬ 
ships, new projects, new problems, different methods of teaching, 

'• Ai.i.tuckeb, M. M., “(.'ooriliiialimi in Part-time Ivlucatioii,” Hull. No. 
3, Part-time Education .Scries, No. I, University of California, Division of 
Vocational Education, Berkeley, t'al. 

2 » “Part-time Trade ainl Industrial Education,” Hull., No. 19, Trade and 
Industrial Series, No. 3, Federal Board for Vocational Fkiucation, VVasliing- 
ton, D. C., 1918, p. 35. 
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obtain the cooperation of parents, and use all means to arouse 
ambition in the continuation school students. 

He must be able, in a tactful way, to get the foreman to give 
each* student a square deal, to see the necessity of educated 
workers, to obtain from the foreman information and ide^is, and 
technique, that he can carry to the classrooms and shcJps of the 
part-time schools. 

He must be continually furnishing new instruction material 
and promoting instruction by occupational analyses, the develop¬ 
ment of analysis charts, the discovery of educational content, 
trade knowledge, and promotion sequences. Ho must insist 
upon close correlations of the classroom work and the school shop 
work, and of these two with the conditions of work and service 
in business and industry. 

His responsibility is to assist quite materially in placement, 
and particularly in the follow-up of placement. He must, 
wherever possible, make trade agreements with unions or other 
groups, and with individual employers. 

The coordinator must be a cooperator as well as a coordinator. 
He must cooperate with manufacturers’ associations, unions, and 
.the wide variety of employment agencies, philanthropic organiza¬ 
tions, advisory boards, and all other community organizations. 

He must collect statistics, develop data, draw charts, present 
special and general reports, and make case studies and surveys. 


VI. GUIDANCE IN THE PART-TIME TRADE EXTENSION CLASSES 
AND PART-TIME TRADE PREPARATORY CLASSES 

At the beginning of the school year the part-time school group 
should be analyzed according to the following diagram;” Suppose 
we have a part-time population of 1,000 boys and girls. They 
would first of all be segregated in the most natural and obvious 
way, that is, by sex. The next segregation should be that of 
forming into one group those boys who are employed in or 
apprenticed to a recognized trade. If the groups for each trade 
are too small they should be formed on the basis of the general 
industry group, as indicated in Chart 17, such as automobile 
industries, metal-working industries, wood-working industries, 
electrical trades, building trades, printing trades, commercial 

’* Paxnb, Abthob F., Adminiatration of Vocational Education, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1924, p. 234 ff. 
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occupations, etc. These groups can then be given class work in 
subjects.which-are definitely related to the trade or group of 
trades in which they are working. These related subjects will 
consist of drawing, mathematics, hygiene, and the science of 
the tr^ide, trade group, or vocation. 


Chart 17. Analysis of Hetekoornbods ^[Ass of Part-time Students 

INTO H0MOOENEOU.S (.iKour.s 
Hoys 


Trade extension 

'I’rade preparatory 

(icneral continuation 

Automobile Industries 

Auto Uepair 

Tire Uepair 

iSeventh Grade 

Metal-working Industries 

Machinist 

Tinsmith ' 

Jeweler 

Wood-working Industries 

Cabinet Maker 
Pattern Maker 

Eighth Grade 

Electrical Trades 

House Wiring 

Ignition, Motors 

Iluilding Trades 

House Framing 

House Painting 

I’irst Year High 
.Siffiool 

Printing Trades 

Hand Conijiosition 

Commercial 

.\ll kinds of Office 
Practice 
.Sahwinanship 

Second Year Jfigh 
School 


In other words, guidance in the parHime school, in this 
particular respect, would result in the segregation of those 
boys who had already cho.sen a trade, had teen placed in it, 
and were presumably succeeding in it, and in giving them voca¬ 
tional education courses in the related courses which would 
help them to progress in their occupations. 

The second group to be .segregated is the trade preparatory 
group, that is, the group composed of those students, either boys 
or girls, who, after analysis, have teen advised to enter certain 
occupations, preparation for entrance to which can be given in 
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part-time schools. These occupations may be auto repairing, 
tire repairing, machinist, tinsmithing, jewelry trade, tailoring, 
baking, or any of the occupations that might be found in the 
locality of the school. The same procedure should be followed 
with the girls, as indicated in Chart 18. 


Chabt 18 .—A.VALysLs of Heterogeneous Mass of Part-time Students 
INTO Homogeneous Groups 
Girls 


Trade extension 

1 

1 Trade preparatory 

General continuation 

Clerical 

Typing 

.Stcnograiihy 

Piling 

Seventh Grade 

iSiilcsmiiTi.Hlup 

Retail Selling 

Store Systems 

lIomcinakiiiK 

Management 

Cooking 

Sewing 

Uiidgefs 

Eighth Grade 

Textiles 

i 

Dressmaking 

Millinery 

Pacdory 

Mill 

Nursing 

Infant Nursing 

Invalid Nursing 
Doctors’ Assistants 

First Year High 
»S<ihool 

Poods 

(.'ooking 

Serving 

Factories i 

i 

Meclianical Drawing 
Tracing 

Assembling 

Jeweler 

Second Year High 
School 


The group which remains should be given work of a general 
continuation nature; that is, if they have left school in the seventh 
grade, they should continue to complete the work of the grade, 
the work being socialized, vocationalized, and made as practical 
ns possible. 
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VII. GUIDANCE IN THE PART-TIME COOPERATIVE CLASSES 

The Federal Board for Vocational Education has ruhal that 
the part-time cooperative courses wliich are now fo\md in niaiiy 
high schools may receive aid under the Federal Vocational Eiluea- 
tion law as part-time classes. The.se classes are usually found in 
the high school. 

It is assumed that the students in the part-time cooperative 
courses have been guided into the occupations in which they are 
cooperating. It is probable, however, owing to the unscientific! 
type of guidance now prevailing in our high schools, that these 
students have not really been scientitically or systematically 
guided into either the cooperative course, the jiarticular higli 
school, or the specific occupations in which they are cooperating. 
It is quite probable that some of these students will ni'cd consider¬ 
able guidance. They will need to be replaced and readjustccd. 
It must be remembered that in vocational classes students an; 
presumed to have been guided into these chusses, although, of 
course, at the present time that has been actually true in an 
extremely small percentage of cases. 

VIII. GUIDANCE IN THE OPPORTUNITY CLASSES 

Another school unit in which guiilance is needed is the oppor¬ 
tunity class. The opportunity class in itself is the result of a 
positive form of guidance consisting of selection, elimination, and 
segregation. It must always be kept in mind Unit our public 
schools as at present organized function more or le.ss a,s a huge 
machine for the selection of the fit and for the elimination of the 
unfit on the ba.sis of ability or inability to do the work of the 
public school. 

Students in the opportunity clas.ses have been eliminated from 
the regular routine of the public schools and have Ixsin placi^d 
a.s a selected case group, that is, homogeneous in oiu! element, 
that of inability to do the reiiuired work of the regular classics. 
They are not quite goofl enough to do the regular work, and not 
quite poor enough to be eliminated entirely from the public 
schools and placed in institutions. 

These students, then, are in the opportunity schools or (ilasses 
as a result of a selective form of guidance. Analy.sis should be 

’•Payne, Abthob F., AilminisIratiMi nf Vocational Eiluculion, McOriiw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1924, chap, xii, p. 210 IT. 
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made of the group to determine more precisely the exact level 
of intelligence possessed by each student, and particularly 
whether or not they possess any special capacities or aptitudes 
which might be developed and used as a basis for further educa¬ 
tion or intensive training, leading to final economic independence. 
In general, it will be found that these students have disabilities 
in regard to any form of abstract work. They will also have 
disabilities in regard to any form of skilled hand work, Involving 
judgment, but nearly all can be given a varying amount of 
marketable skill along the lines of automatic, short-cycle, 
repctitional operations, such as rug weaving, basketry, etc., 
in which they can be drilled until the automatic sequence of opera¬ 
tions becomes a part of their subconscious equipment. 

It will be found necessary to supervise the majority of this 
group and all their activities closely. Guidance, then, for this 
particular group, consists mainly of an intensive individual 
analysis in order to discover the possible possession of certain 
capacities that may be of value in an effort to salvage as many 
as possible from this group of discards from our public school 
system. 


IX. GUIDANCE IN THE EVENING SCHOOLS 

In general, four types of students will be found in the evening 
school?: 

1. Trade Extension Students.— These students, presumably, 
have already chosen their occupations. They have either 
secured positions themselves, or have been placed by some form 
of placement agency, and now need to extend their knowledge 
of that occupation in order to make progress in that line of 
work. This, according to our definition in Chapter III is a 
legitimate part of guidance work. The students in this group 
should be guided into classes in the evening schools which are 
closely related to their daily occupations or to the lines of pro¬ 
motion in those occupations. It should be noted here that this 
type of class is the only type of evening vocational work that is 
given aid under the Federal Vocational Education Law (Smith- 
Hughes Act).*’ 

2. Trade Preparatory Students. —These students need real 
guidance. They are presumably in so-called “blind-alley” 

’• Payne, A. F., AdminUlraHon of Vocational Education, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York, 1924, Chap. xi. 
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jobs or juvenile jobs, or in jobs in which they are dissatisfied, 
unhappy, and therefore desire to make a change. Generally, 
throughout the country, the process of choosing and entering such 
an evening vocational class is one of chance, or else of guidance on 
the basis of administrative expediency. Seldom is the choice 
based on a study of the capacities and the aptitudes of the 
individual. There is a great need for systematic guidance work 
for this type of student in our evening schools. The same 
method of guidance shoidd be followed as in other school units— 
the making of an analysis of the individual, a study of the jobs 
in which his possible success is likely to be the greatest, then the 
connection of the two by vocational education courses preparing 
specifically for entrance to the chosen occupation. 

3. Americanization Classes.—I’hesc clas.ses are composed 
largely of adults who are there for the specific purpose of acquiring 
the English language, or obtaining certain sjiccilic knowledge 
concerning citizenship, the ultimate objective generally being 
that of getting either their first or second papers, thereby becom¬ 
ing citizens. Many of these individuals need guidance. It has 
been found <juite often that these so-called “ignorant foreigners” 
pos.sess valuable knowledge and skill, but., owing to their language 
disability, they have been unable to market this knowledge or 
skill. A survey made during the winter of 1923 of the Italians 
in the neighborhood of the North Bennett Street Industrial 
School of Boston, Massachusetts, developed numerous cases in 
which foreigners who could not speak the English language, but 
possessing a high degree of skill in high-grade vocations—some of 
them graduates of technical schools—were living among their own 
people, working at menial occupations, and were in consequence 
discontented, resentful, and unhappy. Vocational guidance 
for this group consists in the discovery of this training and skill, 
and the placing of the possessors of it in positions where it is of 
value, thus benefiting both society and the individual. 

4. Straight Academic Group.—This group has almost finished 
the eighth grade or has made a start in the high school, and they 
are endeavoring to complete the requirements for graduation 
from some school unit. In many cases these students arc work¬ 
ing earnestly, following a definitely outlined plan, with a distinct 
objective in view. Most of the time, however, the members 
of this group go to evening school with undetermined objectives, 
no definite plan, and, in consequence, not much earnestness. 
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Vocational guidance for this group should consist largely of the 
development of the life-career motive. In many cases these 
students could be guided back into the all-day school or finish 
the grades or the courses in which they started. Many of these 
young (KJople get discouraged and tired of the routine of our 
regular schools, go to work for a year or two, develop an appre¬ 
ciation of the opportunities for the education which they have 
lost, and are in a frame of mind in which they could quite easily 
be persuaded to go back and complete their work in the all-day 
school, provided the path was prepared and pointed out to them. 

X. VACATION ACTIVITIES AS PART OF A GUIDANCE SYSTEM 

The public school is, in general, tending toward e.xtending its 
control over minors, not only upwards in terms of years, such as 
raising the compulsory school age from 12 to 14, with compulsory 
attendance in continuation schools up to 18, or -as some states 
are now doing—gradually raising the com|)ulsory school age in 
all-day schools up to the .si.xtcenth year, with compulsory attend¬ 
ance in the continuation school U|) to the eighteenth year, but the 
.schools are also gradually extending their control covering after¬ 
school work, and particularly vacation work, lioth these fields 
of work are important for vocational guidance. 

Many times a student could be held in school if some sort of 
part-time, after-school, Saturday-morning, or evening employ¬ 
ment could be found for him. This would be equally true for 
employment during summer, (,’hristmas, and other vacations. 
These out-of-school activities should be considered in two ways: 
first, that already discussed, for the sake of the financial returns, 
as a means of maintaining the student in school; second, the try¬ 
out values of such work. 

Often whore the try-out courses in the public school are 
limited, as is quite generally the case, these part-time, after¬ 
school, or vacation activities should be used as distinct try-out 
courses, to discover the possibilities of the success or non-success 
of the individual in that particular job. In fact it is probable 
that this after-school and vacation work has many more decided 
try-out values than the so-called “try-out” courses of the schools. 

The first step that should be taken in developing this field of 
work is the making of a survey of the jobs open to students. 
The stores, offices, and factories should be canvassed with that 
end in view. The Chambers of Commerce, Boards of Trade, 
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Rotary Clubs, Big Brothers, FClks, Y. M. C. A.s, and Y. W. C. A.s 
should be thoroughly surveyed for positions and needs in this 
particular field. 

These jobs, as they are develoix'd, should be analyzed and 
charted on the basis of (o) whether it is part-time or full-time 
during the vacation; (b) the general educational values inher¬ 
ent in the jobs; (c) the finaneal returns, (d) the try-out value 
of the job; (c) the possibilities of the job developing into a 
permanent position; (/) the promotion possibilities of the job. 

The second step should be a survey of pujiils who an; .availabh* 
for these part-time positions. Then a second survey should be 
made to di.scover the capacities, the skills, and the needs of each 
individual. This data should be obtained by an analysis of the 
individual, supplemented by a (|uestionnairc tilled out by ('!udi 
student. Care should be taken at this point to dilTerentiate 
between the curious-minded student who would be willing to 
take the job, provided it was a nice, easy job with high finami.-il 
results, and the earnest-minded student who simply must have; 
any kind of a job to niaintain himself in .school, .and the student 
who shoidd have a job of a certain type for the purpose of try¬ 
out or for developing better concepts of work along certain liiu's. 

The third step in this field of work is that of placement—placing 
the right student in the right job. This is not an e.asy task 
and should not be done in a casual manner. It involves consider- 
.ablc adjustment and re.adju.stment. A final placement sbould 
always be based upon personal interviews bet ween the; adviser, 
the student, and the employer, Furfhermetre, all this place¬ 
ment should not be left until the last few days of school. All thc! 
preliminary work should be done, long before the last month of 
school, and the placement effected so that the student m,ay begin 
work within a day or two after the close of school. 

For graduates from certain courses, the placement might 
well be done even before the close of school. If the student is 
certain to graduate, it is much better to distribute! the placement 
of such students over a period of s(!veral weeks or months rather 
than try to place them all at once .as is usually done. 

The fourth step is that of .supervision. 'I’o get the real benefit 
from these after-school and vacation activities, some person must 
be made responsible for the sufxirvision of this work. This 
person should develop a .system of records and reports that will 
enable them to di.scover immediately any maladjustment or 
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difficulties. Then provision should be made for that person to 
make adjustments or remove the difficulties. 

The fifth step is that of a survey and a report of all students at 
the end of their period of employment. A check up should be 
made as to the amount of money received, treatment accorded, 
facts, knowledge, and skills acquired, and attitudes and points 
of view developed. A questionnaire should be sent to all the 
employers in an endeavor to get their reaction in regard to this 
type of work in general, and to some one student or group of 
students in particular. 

This particular field of work is full of vital life-guidance possi¬ 
bilities, and should be systematically developed as a part of 
any complete guidance system. Particularly, it will be of vahie 
to the general educational administrator in assisting him to 
discover and measure the exact degree of functioning of the 
offerings of his school. 

GUIDANCE IN EDUCATIONAL UNITS OUTSIDE THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 

There arc many units of our educational system outside of the 
public schools that have developed a need for guidance systems 
some of these are: 

1. Orphan Asylums.—Here we have a decided need for the 
best guidance possible, and in such institutions we find one of 
our best opportunities for effective guidance. 

2. Settlement Houses.—Social workers were the first group to 
sense the need, develop a plan, and start the work of guidance. 
They realize probably more than other groups the necessity for 
guidance toward and training for economic .self-sufficiency.' 

3. Reform Schools.—Hero we have a highly selected group 
of individuals—in fact, so highly selected that they represent a 
case group by themselves. Much individual'diagnosis and advis¬ 
ing will need to be done in such institutions. 

4 . Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., Y. M. H. A., and other similar organi¬ 
zations usually maintain an employment department as one of 
their activities and are continually attempting to solve the prob¬ 
lems of the maladjusted individual. 

6. The Colleges.**—The rapidly developing specialization 
of our college and unive.'sity work has developed a need for some 

“ Sec Wood, B. D., Measurement in Higher Education, The World Book 
'Company, Yonkers, N. Y., 1923. 
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method of selecting and classifying students. The recent 
development of the “common freshman year courses,” or 
“orientation courses,” in our universities affords a real oppor¬ 
tunity for the establishment of guidance systems, particularly 
lor the freshman group. We also have the recent development 
of deans of women and deans of men, whose funetmnsw'dXvneNxV 
ably develop more and more into that of guidance. 

The following statements by the Director of Investigations 
of the society for the Promotion of Engineering Education** 
present the need for and present status of guidance in the profes¬ 
sional schools. What is said here concerning the engineering 
college might equally well be said about all other profes.sional 
schools: 

There is the problem of how to get the right kind of young men into 
engineering colleges. This is a problem of both attraction ami 8ele<!tion. 
The grounds on which young men choo.'ie to enter an engineering college 
and to pursue a particular course of study ajjpear to l)e almost i)atheti- 
cally meager. Parents, high school teachers, and others who are 
called upon for vocational or educational guidance appear to bo very 
inadequately informed about the duties and activities of engineering, 
the opportunities it opens up, and the exactions it makes in the realms 
of body, mind, and character. 

The relatively high mortality in engineering courses tends to cast a 
great deal of doubt over the pnisent standards of selection and admis¬ 
sion. Taking the country as a whole, it seems probable that not more 
than 40 ijer cent of the men ailmitted to engineering colleges complete 
the courses and are granted degrees. 

The large mortality referred to .seems to indicate that perhaps half 
of the men admitted to engineering colleges could be better served by 
some other educational plan. There is a great dearth of specialized 
vocational schools intermediate between high schools and four-year 
colleges in the American scheme! of education. 

There is also a general interest in the possibility of establishing a diag¬ 
nostic clinic to which students who arc falling below standards may be 
sent for expert individual examination with a view to locating any 
remediable difficulties before considering suspension or exclusion. 

In all of the educational units outside of the public school 
system it must be keep in mind that the clientele of these units 

“WiCKEKDBN, W. E., “Notes from the Field,” Enj/fneening Education 
BuU; Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education, vol. xiv. No. 9, 
p. 508. 
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has already been highly selected on the basis of one or more 
characteristics. 

CASE PROBLEMS 

Amalvsih ok Kivk Oppoutonities for Establishino Guioakce Systems 

Assume timt an opfiortunity is presented to you to establish a guidance 
system in one of the following: 

1. A high-grade, exclusive private academy for hoys of secondary age. 

2. A junior high school in a city of .liversificd occupations. 

S. A State school for feebleminded lM)y8 and girls. 

4. A State industrial reform school for boys. 

!). A State trade school for boys and girls. 

Assuming all other conditions as being c<(ual, which opisirtunity would 
you accept as being the most promising for guidance? 

Make an annlysis of the dominating factors in each situation and develop 
the reasons for your choice. 

Pre.sent a brief oulline of a guidance system for the school of your choice. 

CASE PROBLEM 

VooATio.'iAt. Guidance in a Smai.u (.'ui,i,kub fou Women 

The President of a woman's college of about A.'iO students located in a 
suburb of a large city has received from the alumni as.sociation of the 
college a communication recommending the cst:ibliahment of vocational 
guidance in the college. The President knows very little about guidance, 
but desires to adopt the reeommendationa of the alumni association and 
asks lulvice and assistance in establishing a system of vocational guiilancc. 

The college has one general curriculum, the objective of whiidi is to 
“develop broadniindcd, cultured women." They have special courses in 
music (piano and voice), stenography, tyiiewriting, ami the principles 
and philosophy of education (text James' ‘‘Talks to Teachers"). 

Questions 

1. What would lie your first step in preparing for the formulation of a 
guidance system? 

'2. The second and third step? 

3. What do they obviously need besides a system of vocational guidance? 

4. How would you prove it? 

b. Is the student body probably a highly selected group? On what 
basis? What factors function in this selection? 

6. Which tyjic or phase of vocational guidance shouhl be emphasized in 
this college? 

7. What personnel would be needed to put your recommendations into 
effect? 

8. Draft an itemized budget for one year covering the expense of your 
proposed system. 

9. How would you determine whether or not any of the present {xirsonncl 
might be used in the guidance system? 
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10. If your plan wouhl retpiire tlio chaiiKiiiK of the stated objective of tlie 
college, submit also an alternate i>lan that would not neecssilatc the rhanging 
of the objective. 


CASE PROBLEM 

Goid.vncb in a State HKFon.M Sciiooi. 

The State Reform School at M, C, has about 3(K) boys, ages from 
from 8 to 21. All have been committed to this school by |»roeeas of law for a 
wide variety of ofTenses. They all have indctorniinatc sentences, depending 
upon good behavior. If not relesiscd before, on probation, they an? aulo- 
mati(;ally reli’S.sed !is they hecome 21 years of age. 

The l)oys receive regular schooling live hours [ht day, work on the farm 
and about the grounds two hours per day in the summer, and cane chairs 
two hours per day in the winter. One and onc-h:df hours are given lo out¬ 
door exercise and play. 'J’hc rest of the time is their own. All ari^ in 
bed nine hours. 

The su|M-rintendent of this school has heard about the advantages claimed 
for voc.atioiial guidance and is ready to adapt any reasonable plan. He 
will not be allowed to hire a full-time s|K-cialist in guidance. 

Work out a complete and detailed plan eovering all imints to submit lo the 
superintendent. Keep particularly in mind the iiroblems of vocational 
education and vocational placement. 


CASE PROBLEM 

Hesui.ts Attained hy (Iuided and Unoi'ided Hkiii Sciiooi. Pui’ids^* 

In PiiocTou, Uitycholo^ictil VV.vts and G'uidani'c, Public School Publishing 
Company, Hloomington, III., 1921, on jiagc 30 the following data arc 
presented; 
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The above is a group of 107 high school pupils who were examined 
with the Stanford-Binet scale after entering. They had already selected 
their courses of study, hence can he designated, the unguided group. 
The comparison of their first year’s work with the work of 22 who entered 
in February and had the benefit of counsel is recorded. 

«For the presentation of this cose problem the author has to thank 
M. A. MacDonald, a student in one of his classes. 
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Questions 

1. How would you go about getting similar statistics for your school? 

2. Justify the value of such a survey to the superintendent? To the 
principal? To the teacher? To the student? 

3. What was the median I.Q. of the guided group. Of the unguided 
group. 

4. What method of directing was used in the unguided group? 

5. Which group needs the most vocational guidance? The least? 

6. What are the most significant facts to be found in the table? 

7. What definite things can guidance do for students? 

8. Outline a plan for finding the financial saving effected by the guidance 
of this group. 

CASE PROBLEM 
Students in Commercial Courses 

Diagram 3 on page 10 of Lyon, L. S., Education for Business, published by 
the University of (3iicago Press, presents the following data concerning the 
enrolment of students in commercial courses in 123 high schools: 

Chart 19 



Questions 

1. What is the usual procedure whereby students enter commercial 
courses? 

2. Boston has from .50 to 60 per cent of its entire public high school 
enrolment in commercial courses. How do you account for this? 

3. Where in this case problem docs the “selected group” have an influ¬ 
ence? 

4. Would tests, trj’-out courses, and other phases of guidance tend to 
change these percentages? 

5. Describe the condition which confronts the freshman in a high school 
that has a commercial course. 

6. Wliat are some of the probable factors which might account for the 
varying percentages in the diagram? 

7. What guidance projxisals have you to offer in this situation? 

CASE PROBLEM” 

Survey for Causes of High School Failure 

The superintendent of schools of a certain city, in which are located 
two high schools, found that the failures in one school were 25 per cent of the 

” For the presentation of this case problem the author has to thank 
A. B. Sayre, a student in one of his classes. 
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number attending and in the other 15 per cent. He wrote a letter to the 
principal of the high school where the failures were 25 per cent, and asked 
him to make a survey of the situation to determine: 

1. If the students in the section where the school is located arc, on the 
average, of lower intelligence than those of the other high school. 

2. If the home environments of the students in the respective schools 
were unequally favorable to good school work. 

3. If the stuilents failing in his school arc gruu|)cd according to any 
standard or common factor. If so, what? 

4. If the conditions for study in his school arc less favorable than those 
of the other school. 

5. If the I.Q.’s and the students corresiwud to the courses that they arc 
pursuing. 

6. If the p.assing standards were the same in both schools. 

7. If the teachers were equally well qualified to teach their resiiective 
subjects. 

Question 

What guidance eleincnts are involved in the alH>ve situation? 



CHAPTER XII 


A SCHEDULE OF OPERATIONS IN A COMPLETE 
GUIDANCE SYSTEM 

The guidance system in our public or private schools will 
necessarily have to deal with the students in case groups, with 
individual treatment of the comparatively few cases that either 
do not fit into any group or who are sifted out of the groups by 
showing a need for special consideration. This case group 
procedure is essential if the costs of guidance are to bo kept in 
proportion to the other costs of our educational system. 

I'hc case group method docs not mean that there will be no 
individual diagnosis or advisement. In general, it will be found 
that the mass of students will break up in three groups: 

1. Those who appro.ximate the normal in all respects and pa.ss 
through the guidance system as one of a segregated homogeneous 
group. 

2. Those who belong to a group but need some slight con¬ 
sideration and adjustment because of some atypical clen\ent 
in their situatioti. 

‘,i. Those who are so atypical that they do not fit into any 
group except the abnormal, and therefore must be treated 
individually. 

When handling any material in quantity it conserves time, 
effort, and cost if a routing chart and a schedule of operations or 
processes are drafted. It will be necessary to analyze the 
processes of guidance and organize a schedule of procedure, or 
a “routing chart,” with “control stations” at which certain 
operations, tests, or examinations are given or performed, certain 
information collected, and certain advice given. 

This analysis would, of course, vary according to whether the 
system was a large one or a small one, the number of people 
working in the guidance system, and the detail in which the 
guidance was done, but, in general, we would find that this whole 
system might bo broken up into eight distinct divisions, namely: 

190 
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THE EIGHT DIVISIONS 

1. Surveys for sifting out and segregating homogeneous 
groups. 

2. First interviews. 

3. First e.vaminations. 

4. First tests. 

5. Advice. 

6. Placement, educational or vocational. 

7. Supervision. 

8. Ketesting, reguidance, replacement. 

1. Surveys. —-These surveys shouUl l)e always under way and 
of various kinds. They should he for the following purposc^s: 

(а) Sifting and cla.ssification, such as a survey of all 13-year olds. 
Survey of those reported as failing in the high school freshman 
class. Survey of the entry group of the continuation school. 

{b) Surveys for the collection of data and information, such as 
surveys of vacation employment, vacation reading, vocational 
interests and objectives, opportunities for employment, part- 
time or apprenticeship. 

(c) Surveys of graduates and mm-graduates, employments 
and progress for the purpose of dis(;overing the functioning of 
the educational and guidance systems. 

These surveys should constitute agenerally continuing activity, 
the results of which shoidd be at hand as the individual comes 
in for the next step, which is the first interview. 

2. First Interview. —In the first interview, whether it l)c an 
interview as a special case, or an interview for advice upon the 
choice of a course, application for working i)ai>crs, etc., the 
student should be held responsible for and should be rcfjuired 
to bring: 

(fi) Birth certificate or satisfactory evidence of age, which may 
consi.st of birth certificate, bai>tismal certificate, passport, 
emigration record, school register, statement from priest, or 
statement from school physician. Blanks and forms should be 
developed for collecting and recording this information. 

(б) The Consent of the Guardian.— the student is leaving 
school, then the guardian should appear in person, or if the change 
in course or the decision being made is of sufficient importance to 
justify requiring the presence ot the guardian. 

3. First Exanunations. -T'nder this control station we shouhl 
obtain and record: 
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(o) The result of physical examination. 

(b) The health record of the student. 

(c) The school record, not only as regards regularity of attend¬ 
ance, grade attained, and retardation, but also changes made 
from school to school, truancy record, and particularly the 
marks in the various school subjects and the teachers’ estimates. 

(d) The Family Record. —In some cases this will be of the utmost 
importance, in others not so important. In some cases it will 
be advisable and necessary to go into the family history and its 
present circumstances quite e.\haustively. In special cases it 
will be necessary to inquire into the home conditions; any police 
court records of members of the family; whether they have been 
assisted by charitable associations; the presence or absence of 
insanity, epilepsy, and fits; the presence of “queer,” “eccentric,” 
“nervous” people in the family; the age and grade attainment 
of brothers and sisters; the occupations of members of the family, 
etc. 

(e) References. —There is little agreement upon this question. 
In general, it will be found that the greatest value in requiring a 
student to give references is that he is more likely to tell the 
truth and not to exaggerate in his statement if he expects his 
statements will be checked up. 

if) An inquiry into the economic status of the individual, pupil, 
and of his family. It is useless under our present social and 
educational organization to advise a boy to go to high school, 
then to college, and then to medical school—even if he may be 
potentially a great surgeon—if he is the oldest of a family of six, 
his father is a hopeless invalid and his mother is doing janitor 
work. Happily, these cases are exceedingly rare, although the 
sentimentalists so frequently use them as examples that one gets 
the impression that they are quite common. 

{g) An inquiry into the social status of the family. In many 
cases the social standing of the family in the community is the 
determining factor in the life-career motive of the child. For 
instance, if the student is in that social level in which it is the 
accepted thing for all young people to go to high school, graduate, 
and go to college, then any other form of guidance for any 
individual of that group will be practically useless until they 
have tried and failed. On the other hand, if the family is socially 
located among a group of low-grade immigrants who look upon 
their children as economic assets to be put to work as soon as 
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possible, then any advice of high school graduation or college 
entrance would probably be useless. 

(A) The mental record of the individual—the record he has made 
in any intelligence, achievement, aptit\ide, or prognosis tests. 
Any record of mental instability or abnormal behavior. 

Blanks and forms for collecting and recording this information 
should be developed. 

4. First Tests.—(a) The aye and grade of the student as a 
crude indication of his probable intelligence. If it is the practice 
in this particular school system to promote over-age piipils 
regardless of their marks, this judgment will, of course, be 
useless. 

(6) The determination of the I.Q. of the individual. This may 
be discovered by a group test or by an individual test. All 
intelligence work should be done by groui) tests wherever po.ssiblo, 
the persons making low scores being given supplementary 
individual tests. 

(c) Special abiliiiee or special disabilities, such as disabilities 
in spelling and in mathematics, or special abilities in shop work, 
music, or drawing. 

(d) The discovery of aptitudes-aptitudes for music or for art, 
clerical aptitudes, mechanical aptitudes, visual imagery, audilo 
imagery, analyzing ability, manipulative ability. 

(e) Educational attainments or special ciualifications. The 
discovery of any special educational (lualifications which the 
individual may possess, such as two or three consecutive years in 
higher mathematics, two or three consecutive years with high 
marks in English, consecutive years and high marks in drawing, 
etc. 

(/) Marketable skills, whether obtained in school or outside of 
school, such as in radio work, basketry, dressmaking, automobile 
repair, ability to drive an automobile, typewriting, penmanship, 
foreign languages, electrical work, etc. 

(g) Vacation or Part-time Joh.s.—What has the individual done 
in vacation work or part-time work that might be valuable? 
This may be developed into the possession of certain skills, or 
specific likes or dislikes. Along with this should be included 
a record of after-school jobs. Has any work been done after 
school, Saturdays, or just before tJhristmas? What influence 
has it had upon the individual? His interests, likes, dislikes, 
special skills, or knowledge acquired? 
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(h) r'inally, a study of the expressed interests of the student. 
The writer believes it a mistake to attribute great importance to 
these interests, especially during the adolescent period. They 
are changeable, unstable, and easily influenced by casual con¬ 
tacts, as evidenced by Willett’s study.* 

6. Advisement. —Unfortunately many people have the idea 
that guidance or advisement can be done in one interview— 
once and for all. This seems to the writer to be a serious error. 
It is not possible to guide youth once and for all. It is a process 
that in most cases has to bo repeated at regular intervals up to 
the age of at least 20. Few individuals start out on a predeter¬ 
mined life career at, say, the ages of 12 to 14 or 16 and remain 
in that line of activity until maturity and old age. 

The first advice given by the vocational counselor is always 
more or less tentative, and in the nature of an experiment, except 
in the comparatively few clean-cut cases. In the process of this 
advisement the foregoing 16 points should be kept in mind and 
»ise<l as a basis for the advisement. 

In some ca.scs the adviser can be quite definite and prcci.se in 
the advice given, as for a student with low I.Q. or some severe 
disability. In other cases it should be explained to the one Ijeing 
advised that the advisement is tentative, with possible readjust¬ 
ments to come later. An accurate record should be kept of all 
advice given. 

This advice may be of many difTcrent kinds. It may be 
encouragement to return to school, to the same course, and work 
a little harder. It may be advice with arrangements for transfer 
to another course, another school, another teacher. It may be 
advice and help in getting part-time work or vacation work. It 
may be a suggestion to try out certain courses. It may be a 
readjustment of cour.scs and subjects for college entrance. It 
may be advice to enter a certain vocation and the securing of a 
position in that vocation. Or it may be to enter a definite 
training course in vocational education for the purpo.se of secur¬ 
ing the necessary skills for entrance to some vocation. 

6. Placement. —Probably 80 per cent of the so-called guidance 
in our public schools at the present time consists primarily of 
placement, and the larger part of this job getting is without the 
slightest element of guidance. Its main element is chance. A 
boy walks into the school “guidance” office with the request 

‘ See p. 109. 
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to be found a job. A check-up is made of the jobs ojien, and lie 
is put into contact with one or more of them, the whole jirocess 
being largely that of chance—that particular student happened 
to go in when that particular job was open. Placement is merely 
one element in the entire guidance system, and should not be 
over-emphasized to the exclusion of the other elements of the 
guidance system. It is the epilogue of the guidance system, not 
the prologue. Under placement the following points need to 
be considered: 

(a) The securing of a work pennit or employment cerlijieate, 
now necessary in the majority of northern and eastern states. 

(b) The issuance of a work permit is or should be contingc'iit. 
upon a written promise of employment from the employer. 

(c) The effect of child labor laws upon that particular child and 
that particular job. This would cover forbidden occupations, 
machinery, hours, hazardous employment, minimum-wage laws, 
etc. 

(d) Entrance to the Part-time dontinuation Schools. —In most of 
the states between the ages M and Ki and in some states 14 and 
17 and 18, no child is allowed to leave school and enter upon 
employment without immediately entering the continuation 
school.^ If the student is between the age limits specified for 
attendance upon the continuation school, tlu'ii part of the 
process of placement should be registration in the continuation 
school. If this is not the cu.se, then the student should be 
advised to enter some si)ecitic evejiing school class or clas.scs. 

(e) Union Heyulations.- Some unions have regulations which 
tend to restrict in some form or other entrance of juveniles in 
certain trades. These vary greatly in certain localities and in 
certain occupations. In some cases the ar)plicant must, be a 
relative of a worker in that, trade. In others, he must be of 
certain nationalities, a certain age, have attained a certain school 
grade, or have graduated from a pix'scribed training course. 

(/) Apprenticeship reyulations, as established by cither tlu! 
unions, the employers, or the state (as in Wisconsin). 

7. Supervision on the Job. 'I'hc writer is not aware of any 
guidance system that includes a thoroughgoing systematic 
system of supervision on the job. There is no (lucstion, however, 

2 See I’.CY.VB, .\ktmuk K., AdmiHisiralinn nj VoaiHonnl EdiuiUiun, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., N. Y., pp. 252-255, for labl<! 

showing the rerjuirements of all the states. 
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but that this will develop in the near future. (See recent legisla¬ 
tion in Utah.) By this is meant supervision and control of the 
progress of the individual during employment. 

There are many “juvenile,” "boxed-in,” or so-called “blind- 
alley” jobs, which are all right for young people so long as they 
do not stay at that same job for too long a time. These jobs 
offer few po.s.sibilitie8 for progress in themselves. The only way 
to progress is to quit and get another job of a higher grade. 
Within certain limits there are possibilities within these jobs, 
and these possibilities can best be developed if there is an agree¬ 
ment with the employer that a worker shall stay on one job, 
say, three months, then shall be transferred to a higher job, 
while another worker is placed on the first job. In this field 
the following must be kept in mind: 

(а) It should be done by agreement with the employer as a 
part return for the service of placement rendered without charge. 

(б) A system of reports from the employer and from the 
employee, checked up by personal visits and inspections whenever 
necessary. 

(c) A rate of promotion should be established. This should 
be in terms of the length of time on the job, the degree of success, 
the wages paid, and the behavior of the individual worker. 

(d) There should be in each place of employincnt a sequence of 
promotion, that is, one job should be for beginners, another job 
should be the next step, and still others the third step, and so on. 

This whole process should be one of readjustment and replace¬ 
ment in terms of the individual’s development, new abilities or 
disabilities discovered, toward the dual end of the greatest 
development of the individual and the greatest service to society 
as represented by the individual, the employer, and the job. 

A GUIDANCE PRESCRIPTION SCHEDULE 

Just as the physician makes a diagnosis by examinations and 
tests and collects information from all sorts of sources, finally 
giving a prescription which he is sometimes sure will cure but, 
which is often in the nature of a try-out, so should the guidance 
worker, after the diagnosis and classification, give a prescription. 

The following guidance prescription schedule provides not 
only for the recording of the advice given but also for a record of 
how much of it is fulfilled and when it was followed. This 
furnishes a stimulus for the advisee and also a means of checking 
for the adviser. 
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Chart 20.—Guidance Piiesckiption Scheddi-e 


Namc. 

To Return. 


Address. Fii.1 No. 

. Adviser. 

Periods of Time—Weeks, Mouths, or Yosrs 
(C'rcuM out two) 


Extra-curricula 

Activities. 


Academic .... .. 

Accomplished.. 

Education . Try-outs.. 

Accutiiplisheii.. 

Vocatioiml. . 

Acconipiished.. 

Uoiuaia in present.. 

Accomplishe<l.. 

I’art-time.. 

Accomplished.. 

Vacation.— 

Acoomplishcil.. 

Employment.... Employment.— 

Accomplished.. 

Evening.. 

Accomplished. 

New Position.— 

Accomplished.— 

New Work.. 

Accomplished.— 

Savings...— 

Acfinnplished.— 

Finance . Loans. — 

Accomplished.— 

Scholarships.— 

.\ocomplishcd.— 

Educational Achievements — 

Accomplished..1 

Intelliiscncc.. | 

Accomplished. 

Examinations. .. Psychopathic. —| 

Accomplisheil.. 

Physical... 

Accomplished.. 

Aptitiidea.. 

Accomplished.. 

Social. 

Accomplished.. 

Athlolio.. 

Extra-curricula Accomplished. — 

Activities. Recreation...— 

Accomplished.. 

Service.— 

Accomplished. — 

Home. — 

Accomph.shed.— 

Changes in En- School—, — 

viRONMENT. Accomplished.. 

Associates. — 

Accomplished.. 

Physical. — 

Accoinplisheil. — 

Diet. 

Accomplished. — 

Mental.. 

Habits and Atti- Accomplished.— 

TiroES. Moral—.— 

Accomplished.— 

Mannerisms. — 

Accomplished.. 

Dress. —- 

Accomplished.|— 


I hereby promise on my honor that 1 will do my very best to follow in all rcspccU the 
schedule outlined above. 

. .Advi«M;. 
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FORMS AND RECORDS' 

The question of blanks, records, and forms is an important 
matter, and one about which it is difficult to give precise informa¬ 
tion. In general, no two schools or guidance systems will need or 
can use the same set of blanks and forms. A general analysis of 
the situation, however, will show that the types of information 
that should bo recorded may be classified under five heads. 
'rh(!.se are as follows: 

1. Records which the students should bring to the vocational 
guidance office when they first present themselves for diagnosis, 
advice, cla.ssification, or readjustment. The vocational guidance 
director in organizing the system may adopt cither one of two 
methods: (1) Ho may draft cards or blanks, and send a supply to 
each principal in each school. Then when students arc sent to 
avail themselves of the .services of the vocational guidance bureau, 
the information called for may be filled in by the principal, the 
teacher, or the student under the supervision of the principal or 
teaclu'r. Or (2) the director may have these blanks prepared and, 
when a student presents him.s('lf at the vocational guidance office, 
the student may be reipiired to fill out tln'sc Idanks and forms 
under the supervision of the guidance personnel. Information 
that the student cannot furnish can be obtained from the princi¬ 
pal of his school by telephone or by mail. 

The information that is needed is wide and inclusive in its 
character and scope. It should include all possible information 
concerning the student. It should include, so far as is possible, 
a cumulative record of every phase of the student’s individual 
development and environment that may be significant and 
of value in diagnosis. Some of the more specific items should 
be age and grade attainment, achievement records by subjects 
represented by teachers’ marks or scores by standardized achieve¬ 
ment tests, the medical record of the student, a statement of his 
behavior and attitudes, a statement of particular traits, abilities, 

’ Si^c Ralph, 0. (5., Elements of Record Keeping for Child-helping Organi¬ 
zations, Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 1915. Katon, J. S., Record 
Forms for Vocational Schools, The World Book tk)mpany, Yonkers, N. Y., 
1917. Strateb, (!. D. and Enoelhardt, N. Y., The Slrayer-Engelhardt 
School Reconl Series, C. F. Williams and Sons, Albany, N. Y. Vocational 
Guidance Bulletin, Pittsburgh Public iSchooLs, Pittsburgh, Pa., 1922, p. 12311. 
Manual of Instruction: Physical and Academic Records of Pupils in the 
Elementary Schools, Cincinnati Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1919. 
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and characteristics, a record of delinquencies of any kind, and 
other similar information that might prove of value. 

It is important that the director of vocational guidance shall 
secure from the superintendent a ruling that no student .shall be 
allowed to leave the school system until he or she has come to the 
vocational guidance bureau. 

2. The records and forms necessary for recording the informa¬ 
tion needed in the processes of the i.ssuing of an “employment 
certificate” or “work permit.” 

In many states these records and forms are standardized, 
printed and distributed by the State Departnumt of Educat.ion 
or the State Department of Labor. It in important that the imiiim 
of employment certificates shall In: a function of the vocational 
guidance office. Quite generally one of the re(|uirements for the 
issuing of an employment certificate is a physical examination. 
It should be accepted as fundamental that no student und(!r Iti 
years of age should be allowed to go to work without a physical 
e.xamination. (ienerally, the issuance of an employment certifi¬ 
cate or work permit is based upon the seiniring of a job. If such 
is the case, it will be neces.sary to have a form for a promise of 
employment to be filled out by the employer. If the sturh'iit 
has not obtained the position, it will la; nece.ssary to have a form 
that can be used, introducing the student to a po.ssible employer, 
so that the student may have the way oi)en for him to secure a 
position. 

In many states the issuance of an employment c(’rtifica.t,(! is 
dependent upon attendance at the continuation school. In such 
case it will be necessary to have a form that should be sent to 
the continuation school princii)al that should amotmt to the 
registration of the student in the continuation .school. 

3. Under this heading we need records and forms for recording 
the data used in advising the pupil and the wlvice given. A blank 
.should be drafted for recording information concerning the 
results of any p.sychologicnl te.sts given to the student, either in the 
guidance office or if the student is to l)e referred to a psychologist 
or a psychological clinic. A separate blank is nee<lcd for 
recording the results of any special-ability or aptitude tests. A 
separate blank shouhl be d(wcloped for recording any vocational 
skills possessed by the student or the results of any vocational 
tests that might Ixf given him. Finally, a form should be drawn 
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for the specific advice given, by whom given, and when given. ‘ 

4. Records of Placement.—Placement should be conceived as 
being of two kinds—educational placement, where the individual 
is placed in a different school or in a special course, such as 
a vocational school, opportunity classes, try-out courses, etc.; 
and work placement, where the individual is actually placed 
on a job. A form should be drafted that can be used as a record of 
placement, whether that placement is educational placement or 
work placement. In either case all the details should be 
recorded on this form. 

6. Records of Follow-up and Employment Supervision.— 

One of the important parts of any complete educational guidance 
scheme is that of follow-up or employment supervision. It is 
necessary that these records be kept for three purposes, the first 
being so that reguidance and replacement and adjustments may 
be effected whenever necessary; the second, so as to check up on 
the results of the guidance and to test its validity; the third, so 
that information may be obtained that may be of value in 
reorganizing the curriculum of the public schools, the establish¬ 
ment of special classes, the segregation of certain groups into 
certain classes, etc.; the fourth, for the purpose of obtaining 
accurate vocational information concerning the possibilities of 
certain jobs, opportunities for promotion, conditions of work, etc. 

A wide variety of samples of records and forms may easily 
be secured by writing to the guidance departments of any of our 
large cities. These forms should then be studied and modified 
to suit the exigencies of the particular situation in which the 
forms are needed. 

* Sec p. 1!)7, this chapter. 



CHAPTER XIII 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE RELATIONSHIPS OF THE GUID¬ 
ANCE SYSTEM 

It is necessary that the organizer of a guidance system, as well 
as the administrator of the system after it has been organized, 
should keep clearly in mind the administrative relationsln'iis of 
such a system. This topic has been approached from a ditTerent 
point of view in Chapter XIV. Rut it is of such importance that 
it has been thought best to attack the problem more dcifmitely 
and from a slightly different angle. 

The administrative relationships of the guidance systcun may 
be classified under two main heads: 

I. Within the school system. 

II. Outside the school system. 

I. WITHIN THE SCHOOL SYSTEM 

1. Various Units of the School System.- It is difficult to say 
which of thc.se relation.ships is the most imporUint. The one 
that will first come to mind, however, will be the relationshi]) of 
the guidance system to the various units of the school system and 
to the curricula of the various schools in this system. 

The outlining of this relationship is no easy task. It involves 
the question of whether the curricula as at present organized 
have definitely established, accepted and recognized objectives; 
whether the material within these various curricula is such that 
it lends itself to the attainment of the stated objectives; whether 
the particular methods of teaching used assist in the attain¬ 
ment of these objectives; whether these curricula objectives arc 
logical and legitimate in terms of the discovered needs of the 
community, of case groups of students, and of individual 
students. 

2. The success or failure of case groups of students and 
individual students in certain subjects and courses of the cur¬ 
riculum is involved; also the drawing and holding power of 
certain courses and subjects, and, more particularly, the records 
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of the individual students in certain subjects, or certain groups 
of subjects. 

Some students do quite well in the abstract subjects; some in 
the linguistic subjects; some in the practical and concrete studies; 
others in the aesthetic.. Some students do not do well in any 
particular group of subjects, but do well in extra-classroom activi¬ 
ties and in the social life of the school. A few rare students 
se(!m to do well in all phases of .school work, and some do mediocre 
work in every type of school activity. 

This individual record of the succc.ss or the failure of the 
student to perform the tasks set and to meet the standards and 
the requirements of the subjects and courses of the various curric¬ 
ula is of the utmost importance in vocational guidance. What it 
really amounts to is a record of a wide variety of try-out courses 
and experiences covering a considerable period of time. 

3. The success or the failure of the student in extra-classroom 
activities is the next in order, and includes all forms of clubs and 
societies, such as social, dramatic, musical, literary, debating, 
and departmental clubs, school publications, plays, pageants, 
excursions, celebrations of special days, honor societies, assem¬ 
blies, athl(!ti(! teams and sports, cla.ss organizations, Roy Scouts, 
(tirl Scouts, (’ampfire (lirls, Woodcraft League, .Junior Hod 
(,'ro.sa, etc.^ The strength of this relationship of the itulividual 
student to these extra-classroom activities may be measured by 
ascertaining the number of meml)erships the student holds, 
whether he partakes in the active orgatiization and government 
of one or more, such iis membership of committees, chairman¬ 
ship of committees, offices held and type of office, etc. 

4. Standardized records should be kept of the participation 
of each student in athletics or sports as well as in such forms of 
recreation as chess and checker clubs, paint and jicncil clubs, etc. 
It is of the utmost value to a guidance adviser to know that 
student A belongs to the musical club, tlu' camera club, and the 
nature study club, does well in the fine arts department, that he 
has never played football, basketball, or baseball, but docs 
occasionally play tennis, goes on long hikes, is a checker 
champion, and has just taken up the study of chess. On the 
other hand, student R has been a member of the football team 
for three years, has won his atliletic letter in the three major 

* See p. 155 for list of extra-curricula organizations in New York City 
High Schools. 
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sports of football, basoball, basketball, and makes a better 
grade in shop work, mechanieal drawing, and eheinistry than in 
any of his other studies. 

6. The visiting teacher- as a new tyix* of service in education 
is an important unit in a complete* guidance system. This 
teaeher is of great value in follow-up work and in the invc'stiga- 
tion of special cases that have been devc'loped by the ordinary 
school routine, and also as a discoverer of the facts and situations 
that explain many abnormalities of conduct, attitude, and 
reactions of any ])articular student. No guidance system can Ix^ 
considered as 100 per cent comph'te without having one or more 
visiting teachers either on its staff or working in clo.se coojM'ration 
with it. 

6. The psychological clinic and the .service which it rendc'rs 
to the community and to the school have now become standard¬ 
ized and generally accepted. It is (luitc probabh^ that within 
the next few years ev<*ry school system, whether large or small, 
will have some form of p.sychological clinic or at least t he services 
of a p.sychologist and ])o,ssibly a psychiatrist on whole or part 
time as a part of its system. In the large cities this will be a reg¬ 
ularly organized psychological clinic with suites of rooms, the 
latest and most .scientific apparatus, and a sfaff of trained and 
cxjxjrt specialists. In the small cities it may consist only of the 
whole or part-time services of some teacher who has taken one or 
more courses in psychological testing, perhaps during a sabbatical 
year, or in summer .school classes. The. services of a trained 
psychologist are of the utmost importance in any wc'll-organized 
vocational gui<lanco .system. 

7. The Department of Attendance, Research, and Statistics. - 
With the growth of the .scientific method of education there 
has developed a feeling of need for research, for the keeping 
of adecpiate records of various kinds, and for the statistical 
treatment and interpretation of data of all kinds. In some 
large cities there is a regular department or divi.si()n that has 
full and complete charge of all attendance records, all research 
work, and all statistics. 

’See The VisUitig Teacher: \ .Survey by tlic National Association of 
Visiting Teachers and Home and School Visitors, Public Kducation Asso¬ 
ciation, New York, 1923. Also Oppkniikimeh, J. J., The Visiting Teacher 
Movement, Public Education Association, New York, 1924. Also (Ji.kim, 
S. C., ‘"nic V'isiting Teacher,” Bull., No. 10, U. iS. Bureau of Kilucation, 
Washington, D. C., 1921. 
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Our colleges and universities are developing expert workers in 
this field, and superintendents are developing a strong sense of 
the value of the work of such experts. In small cities, and 
even in some of the larger ones, the attendance department 
is separated from the department of research or statistics. In 
some cases there is only the attendance department, and any 
research work or statistical study is done by principals, depart¬ 
ment heads, and individual teachers in a sporadic and casual 
fashion. Such a department, however it is organized, can be of 
real service to the guidance adviser, and, if it is not actually a 
part of the guidance system, the two should be closely related. 

8. The Medical Department, Physical Examination, School 
Nurses, Visiting Nurses.—In any guidance system some person 
should be available to whom the guidance adviser may send 
certain case groups of students or individual students for special 
physical and health examinations. Some of the larger school 
.systems have a regularly organized medical department; some 
of the smaller cities have the part-time services of a physician; 
and the still smaller towns and villages have made arrangements 
whereby students may be sent to the office of a physician as occa¬ 
sion requires. The school nurses and visiting nurses can con¬ 
tribute services and information of great value to the guidance 
work in the public school in follow-up work with the students and 
in the homes. 

9. The Coordinator.—In some of the more progressive cities 
a new ednmtional officer has been developed. This officer who 
really is a liaison officer between school and vocation, is called 
a coordinator.® This particular function was first developed 
in the cooperative courses where the students, arranged in pairs, 
worked half time in school and half time at the vocation. The 
time si)cnt on the job may be in factories, offices, stores, or hospi¬ 
tals. The particular function of the coordinator in such courses 
was to coordinate and correlate the work of the school with the 
necessities and requirements of the job. 

Many part-time general continuation schools have coordinators 
on either a full-time or part-time basis. The possibilities of the 
coordinator’s job in education or guidance have not as yet been 
fully realized. Such a liaison officer can contribute materially 
to the work and functioning of a guidance system. 

• See Payne, A. F., Administration of Vocational Education, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York, 1924, pp. 216 ff., p. 246. See also page 
175 this volume. 
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10. Vocational Education,— This department and vocational 
guidance should be closely related. No student should lie 
allowed to enter any strictly vocational education course until 
he has passed through the vocational guidance system. This 
requirement should be made not for the purpo.se of changing any 
preconceived choice he has made, but for checking up on his 
choice; assisting him in making a more definite choice; keeping a 
record of his capacities and abilities; ascertaining the reasons 
for making this particular choice; and checking the results of the 
advice, with his success or failure in the course chosen; and to 
aid in the more preci.se functioning of vocational courses. 

No vocational guidance counselor should ever attempt to 
impose his choice or advice upon any student. No matter how 
nearly perfect the system, or how clean-cut any case may be, 
the student should always be allowed the right to reject wholly 
or in part any or all advice given, unless his choice conflicts 
with any of the school regulations or school discipline.^ If a 
student insists on going contrary to the advice given in the 
guidance department, it is then the duty of that department., 
through its counselors, to as.sist the student, as far as po.ssible, 
to realize his own ambitions, and to stand ready, as far as they 
are able, to make readjustments and give reguidance as the need 
arises. 

Before a student ent(;rs upon any definite vocational eoursi;, he 
is supposed to have chosen that cour.se for good and sufficient 
reasons, and on the basis of scientific! information regarding his 
own possibilities and capabilities, and the requirements and limi¬ 
tations of that vocation. If the guidance function has been 
well performed, there should g(!nerally bo no necessity for read¬ 
justments, but in many cases readjustments and reguidancio will 
be necessary. 

11. Prevocational Education, Try-out Courses, and Trade¬ 
finding Classes.—These cla.sscs and courses should be comsidered 
as integral parts of a complete vocational guidance system. 
It is to be hoped that the present limitations of try-out courses 
will soon be expanded from those of merely industrial arts shop 
work to try-out courses in household arts, commercial work, 
fine arts, music, modem languages, mathematics, science, etc. 

* Blackman, F. W., JwliJUMe Indwulualism, Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Company, New York, 1922. Thorndike, K. L., Individuality, Houghton 
MifSin Company, New York, 1911. 
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The try-out function in the junior high school is at present largely 
limited to work in the shops. In view of the large number of 
possible vocations, approximately 17,000, and the number of 
vocations now actually taught in the schools of this country, now 
numbering nearly 500, the limitations of the try-out shops in our 
junior high schools, as at present organized, are so narrow as to 
appear ridiculous. Even in the best of our schools the so-called 
try-out courses should only be considered as functioning as 
negative guidance. 

The practical-work courses in the continuation schools have a 
pecidiarly valuable function as part of a vocational guidance 
system. It is particularly necessary that those unformed and 
uninformed youth who intend to leave or have left the regular 
school as soon as the law allows, should be given some opportu¬ 
nity to discover, develop, and try out their vocational capacities 
and aptitudes. This theory is, of course, based upon the 
assumption that these continuation school practical courses an; 
much richer than the ordinary manual training courses. 

12. The Departments of Industrial Arts, Household Arts, 
Commercial Arts, Fine Arts, and Music.- From the standpoint 
of vocational guidance ami prcvocational education, all the 
work and courees of thc.se departments may be and should be 
looked upon as having a large measure of try-out and prevoca- 
tiotial values. In some ca.ses the later experience! of the pupil 
will prove that these counses have been of decided vocational 
value, but thc.se cases will be so rare that they cannot be u.scd 
as a basis for justification of curriculum changes or objectives. 

II. OUTSIDE THE SCHOOL SYSTEM 

Each director of vocational guidance and every vocational 
guidance adviser should be given freedom and opportunity— in 
fact, should be required to establish and maintain contacts 
outside of the public school. For the adviser, it is a good 
I)lan to make this a part of the regular daily or weekly program. 
Records should be kept and reports made on the contacts 
established. These contacts may be along the following lines; 

1. Relatioaships with Individual Employment Managers.— 
With the incrca.se of the scientific management idea and ideal in 
business and industry, a new specialist has dcvelo|)ed whose 
function it is to select, hire, and place the personnel of the 
organization. These persons are sometimes called employment 
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managers, labor managers, directors of p(>rsonnel, and other 
similar titles. Ihe vocational guidance adviser or director 
can get much valuable information from these people, and, in 
return, can perform a valuable .service for them. In almost 
all of our larger cities and towns the employment managers are 
organized into some form of club or association.'' It should be a 
definite function of the director of vocational guidance to 
establish and maintain contacts with these organizations, 
cooperating with them iit tlieir activities and rendering .service! 
as occasions offer. 

2. Employment Offices, Agencies, and Bureaus. 'I’hese' 
agencies and burcau.s, on analy.sis, will be found to fail into thre'c 
main groups as follows; 

(a) Federal and .State. 

(b) Private-profit agencies 

(c) Philanthropic! agencies. 

a . Fkoeuai, a.m) State Kmcloyment A(;k.\('ies 

This type of agency does not, as a general rule, handle! or 
place either juvenile (except U. S. Junior Employment S(!rvicc), 
highly skilled, or (except in special ofiic<!s) female labor. At tlu! 
present time there are approximately 2t)9 local offices ('stablished 
in 41 states. Their clientele is made up mostly of the rough- 
skilled trades, the semi-skilled, and the so-called unskilled labor. 
Contact should be established with these agencies, but no grciii 
interchange of service will be possible. 

The administration of the United States I'knployment Service! 
as a distinct and separate unit of the Dci)artment of Labor Wiis 
inaugurated under an order promulgiited January J, 1918, 
of an Act approved October C, 1917. Previous thereto, th(! 
employment service functioned under authority of !in Act to 
establish a division of information in tin* Bureau of Immigration 
(Sec. 40, Immigration Act of February 20, 1907) and by the 
provisions of the organic Act creating the Departnn'nt of Labor 
(March 4, 1913). 

The purposes of the United States Employment Service, 
as defined by the language of the appropriation Act, arc: 

1. To foster, promote, and develop the welfare of the wage earners of the 
United States, including juniors legally employed. 

‘The national organization is the American Management Association, 
20 Vesey Street, New York City. 
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2. To mj/rove their working conditions, 

3. To advance their opportunities for profitable employment, by regu¬ 
larly collecting, furnishing, and publishing employment information 
as to opportunities for employment. 

4. Maintaining a system for clearing labor between the several 
States. 

a. Cooiwrating with and coordinating the public employment offices 
throughout the country. 

The words italicized arc also found in the organic Act creating 
the Department of Labor and defining its purposes. 

Its primary function is to bring together the jobless man and 
the manless job. 

b. PmVATE-PROFlT AoENCIES 

The sole purpose of these agencies is to make a profit to the 
owners and managers. Fees arc charged the worker and some¬ 
times the employer for the service rendered. The fee charged 
the worker is sometimes a certain percentage of the salary or 
wage, sometimes a flat fee. The usual custom is to charge skilled 
workers a percentage of the wage and unskilled workers a flat 
fee. 

These private agencies usually specialize. Some specialize in 
office workers, stenographers, typists, bookkeepers, and clerical 
help; others specialize in college and technical school graduates; 
others in fann hands, railroad section hands, and lumbermen; 
others in personal and domestic service, such as cooks, waitresses, 
household workers. In this specialized group we also have-the 
agency run by an associated group of employers who are engaged 
in operations along similar lines, and who establish and maintain 
a central agency for the hiring of workers. This type of agency 
employs ail ages and grades of workers. 

c. Philanthropic Aoencies 

These agencies are also speeialized in the type of worker that 
they can place. This specialization is not done designedly, but 
is enforced by the nature of the organization. 

In this group is the Y. M. C. A., which specializes in the place¬ 
ment of young men from the ages of 18 to 30 who have slight, if 
any, training. These young men are not, as a rule, tradesmen, 
butarefairly well educated and often have considerable experience 
in clerical work, salesmanship, and drafting positions. The 
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Y. M. C. A. usually charges a small fee for Ihc service n'lulercd, 
and makes a fine cooperating agency for a vocational guidance 
system as run by the public schools. 

Similarly, there is the Y. W. A., which specializes in the 
placement of young women with a wide variety of training, 
education, and experience, and places applicants in a fairly wide 
field of endeavor, ranging from restaurant waitres.ses to factory 
Workers and private secretaries. One of the valuable features of 
■ the Y. W. C. A. service is that all the positions in which they 
place young women are investigated by trained investigators. 

Settlement bouses usually have some kind of placement 
activity. The tyi)C of help which they can i)Iaec is usually 
not very high-class, but they can often furnish positions for 
workers with little skill, training, or edueal.ion, for short-perio<l 
jobs. 

The Salvation Army and the Associated Charities also place 
workers, but the service they can render to the vocational guid¬ 
ance department of a public school system is hardly more than a 
sympathetic interest and a cooi)crativc attitude. 

Workers’ Unions and Associations.- Quite generally, unions 
and workers’ associations have some form of employment service. 
Contact should be established and maintained with the people in 
charge of this service. In some cities and in some unions the 
relationship will be helpful to bo'h parties, and in other places 
the service rendered, by the very nature of the case, will be 
comparatively slight. 

Alumni and Former Students Who Are Now Employed, - 
The vocational guidance system should keep in contact, by nnnuis 
of postal cards, reports, conferences, or visits, with students 
who have been placed, in order to check up on the guidanis) and 
develop information and data of value. Printed report cards, 
requests for information, or questionnaires should be sent to 
these beneficiaries of the guidance and idacement system. 
When making these contacts there should always be some oppor- 
•tunity for them to indicate the possibility of positions being open 
that might be filled by the placement division of the vocational 
guidance system. 

The individual foremen or forewomen who have received 
workers from the placement division of the guidance system are 
also good people with whom to establish contacts and methods of 
cooperation. They arc usually the first people to know of 
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possibilities for placing workers, and as a general thing, they take 
considerable pleasure and pride in cooperating with the place¬ 
ment officers of the public school system, if they are approached 
in the right manner. 

3. The United States Junior Employment Service.—This is 
the junior division of the United States Employment Service and 
is organized as a specialized department under that division in 
the United States Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 
This Junior Employment Service was organized during the 
World War and at present has established and given financial 
aid to offices in 22 cities in 13 states. A list of these offices 
follows: 


Unitkd States Kmpi.oyment Seiivice 
Junior Division 

Guidance and idacenicnt offices 

In writing to local Junior cooperating offices, address “ Suirerintcndent. 
Guidance and I’laccincnt.” 

California 

Chico, Part-time Department, Cliico High School. 

Ix)S Angeles, 700 Security Building. 

Oakland, 1208 Myrtle Street. 

San Diego, Senior High School. 

Stockton, .517 East Market Street. 

Delairare 

Wilmington, Municipal Building. 


(Icorgia 

Atlanta, 507 Chamber of Commerce Building (white); 140 North Butler 
Street (colored). 


Iltinoin 

Hockford, Boanl of Education Building. 


linliatia 

Gary, 405 Broadway. 

Bichinond, High School Building. 

South Bend, School Administration Building. 

Masmchusells 

Pittsfield, Municipal Building, Dunham Street. 
Worcester, 14 City Hall. 

Michigan 

Jackson, 110 West Wesley Street. 
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MinncmUi 

Minneapolis, 407 City Hall. 

St. Paul, St. Paul Association Offices, I'ourtli anil Cedar Streets. 

Ni'K Jersey 

Jersey City, .571 Jersey -Avenue. 

Peniisylruiiut 

Pittsburgh, 404 Nixon Ihiilding. 

Rhoilc Isliitid 

Providence, 9 Exchange Terrace. 

I 'lull 

Salt Lake City, 42.5 .Atlas lllock. 

Wisni/tsin 

Green Bay, V'oeational .School. 

Milwaukee, 809 .Manufacturers’ Home Hiiilding. 

The central ailmini.strativc office at Wasliiiigfon, 1). ftir- 
nishc.s aid in organization and adtninistration of field office.s, 
provides thorn with sfandardized blanks and forms, and compiles 
statistics from and for them. ]l issues a himonthly News-Letter 
and a series of Field Studies whieh give back fo the whole fitdd 
of vocational guidance and placement the results of Hie experi¬ 
mentation in these offices. 

Field Offices.—The.se field offices are established in coopera¬ 
tion with the public schools or with other ageticics, state or city, 
which have in charge the interests of working boys and girls. 

These offices afford experiment stations where problems 
affecting working juniors can be studied. They follow a more 
or less uniform procedure, whieh insures a careful interview for 
every applicant, close attention of a skilled counselor to his 
particular case, an attempt at both educational and vocational 
guidance, placement with a view to his ultimate best adju.stment 
as a citizen and a worker, and a careful follow-up and check on 
the re.sults of that placement. Ilcports covering in detail the 
field-office activities arc sent each week to the administrative 
office. 

The Junior Division of the United States Employment Service 
was created by order of the Director General, Decemlier (i, 
1918. Officially, it was the direct outcome of the Hoys’ Working 
Reserve, a branch of the United States Employment Servi<-e 
established as a war emergency service charged with the mobili- 
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zation and placement of boys between the ages of 16 and 21 in 
civilian war work, in the beginning ehiefly agricultural, since it 
was concerned primarily with the problem of helping main¬ 
tain food production. Economic necessity or the lure of 
high wages caused an increased number of boys to leave school, 
and even their homes, to enter industry. These positions were 
often unsiiitcd to future advancement, and only a small propor¬ 
tion of the boy workers ever returned to school. Plans were 
put into effect to deal constructively with this situation, and it 
was arranged to place in each of the larger employment offices a 
special enrolment officer known as the Junior Counselor, to whom 
all boy applicants were referred. This official centered his effort 
upon iMjrsuading the boys to return to or remain at school, or, 
if this were not possible, to find him suitable employment, with 
an eye to his future career.® 

The end of the war brought an end to this emergency service. 
Its vi.sion and policy clearly foreshadowed a permanent national 
service which woTild meet not only the exigencies of the recon¬ 
struction period, but the continuous needs of juniors entering 
the occupational world. Many agencies, educational, religious, 
philanthropic!, had for a number of years given more or less 
attention to the vocational guidance and placement of youth. 
All the,se general influences no doubt entered into the establish¬ 
ment of the Junior Division, which took the place of the Boy’s 
Working Itescrve in the United States Employment Service, 
and was charged with the guidance and placement of boys and 
girls under 21 yearn of age. Its work is done in cooperation with 
puldic schools and other agencies interested in junior problems. 

Field offices receive from the national office the use of the 
frank for all work connected with placement. Federal blanks 
and forms for office records, news letters and bulletins, and 
advice in organization and administration. In addition. Federal 
financial aid may be extended, varying from a small portion of the 
salary of a placement officer to part or whole salaries of several 
officers. The amount of this aid is determined by the possibili¬ 
ties of the Junior Division budget and the conditions governing 
the local office. The policy of the Junior Division is to afford 
financial aid in cases where the local experiment promises a 
definite contribution to the problems of junior guidance and 

‘ See Annual Reiwrt of the Secretary of I..abor for the Fiscal Year Ended 
June 30, 1918, pp. 211-212. 
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placement and where the office could not be established without 
this aid. The procedure is to withdraw financial support in 
whole or in part as rapidly as the office is able to become wholly 
autonomous. A few offices, regarded as irerinanent training 
and experiment centers, receive continued aid in consideration 
of special services. 

The Jimior Division cooperates with schools, and other inter¬ 
ested agencies, in establishing and maintaining employment 
offices, open to all juniors over the legal working age and 
under 21. The extent of the Federal aid afforded these local 
offices is determined by circumstances, and varies rather widely, 
depending ujxin their needs and the contrilnition which they 
may, in turn, be expected to make; for offices of this sort, deti- 
nitely committed to the policy of careful consultation regarding 
the needs of the applicant, of wise iilacement, and of consistent 
follow-up after placement, are so comparatively recent a develop¬ 
ment that each office is regarded in the light of an experiment 
station and is expected to contribute to the sum of information 
regarding technique and method. The Federal office in Washing- 
ton compiles and interprets information, supervises ex))erimen- 
tation, and offers itself as a clearing house of results. 

The Federal Junior Employment Service has two obvious func- 
tio 7 is in the field of junior guidance and placement: 

1. To collect and make available for geiienil use reliable information 
on junior employment in its relation to the public schools and the occu¬ 
pational world; and 

2. To organize and comiuct ])lacemcnt offices for the vocational 
guidance and jdacement (tf boys and girls between the legal working 
age and 21 years. 

The Junior Division functions through cooperation with the imblie 
employment services of the several states, with local school systems, and 
with other agencies. It helps to establish and maintain a limited 
number of placement offices in sections where local educational and 
occupational conditions are especially' favorable to the development of 
the work. These local offices serve (1) as junior employment bureaus 
in their respective cities, and (2) as exi)erimentul stations where funda¬ 
mental and specific junior placement problems can be worked out by a 
trained personnel, and where information can be collected ami made 
available to the whole country.’ 

’ See Annual Report of the Secretary of Labor for the Fiscal Year Knded 
June 30, 1023. 
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In brie/, the local offices bring first aid to the young wage earner in his 
di/Ecalt passage from school to work and gather information vital to 
him in his relation to the public schools and the occupational world; 
the national office makes this information available to educator and 
employer alike, who recognise a mutual responsibility to the young 
worker as a potential citizen. 

The Junior Division of the United States Employment Service is the 
agency established by the Federal Government for the purpo.se of experi¬ 
mental work along these lines. We take it that merely getting a job 
for a junior which is probably no better than that junior would be able 
idtimatcly to get for himself, and then forgetting all about him until 
in the course of events he shows up for another job of the same sort, 
is in no .sense professional or educational work, and that the responsi¬ 
bility of the state and society toward the junior is in no way fulfilled 
by such a service. On the other hand, we think that the placement 
office cooperating with the school authorities should establish a super¬ 
vision over the working junior, whether he be in part-time school or 
released for full-time work in industry, which is still an education with 
as clearly defined professional and social and ethical aims as any high 
school curricidum.* 

Junior jfiacement work, as a necessary part of vocational guidance 
programs, and as a definite responsibility of the state toward the three 
million juniors annually entering the occupational world, is fast winning 
recognition and support. To foster it until such time as it is a nationally 
established thing is the task of the Junior Division of the United States 
Employment Service, in the Department of Labor.® 

It is of the utmost importance that the director of the voca¬ 
tional guidance service establish relationships with this service 
through the Federal Director in charge of the work, who may 
be addressed at Washington, D. C. 

4. The semi-social, semi-philanthropic organizations of busi¬ 
ness men, such as the Rotary Clubs, Kiwanis Clubs, Lions, and Big 
Brothers, are always willing to assist in putting over any program 
of guidance or placement of young men and women, boys and 
girls. In many cases they will undertake specific functions and 
activities, aecept responsibility for various programs, and quite 
frequently are willing to finance certain well-outlined projects. 
The Masonic Order of Knights Templar have just (Sept., 1924) 

• Address by Miss Mary Stewart at the Convention of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association, Chicago, February 21 to 23, 1924. 

* For the information and data contained in the above statement we have 
to thank Miss Mary Stewart, Federal Director of the United States Junior 
Employment Service. 
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announced the establishment of a scholarship fund for iicMly 
students. 

6. The K. of C., the Y. M. C. A., the Y. M. H. A. (Hebrew), the 
Urban League (for colored people), and other similar organizations 
specializing in fields limited by religious or racial affiliations are 
invariably glad to be of help within their own limited field. 

6. Charity organizations and child welfare organizations of 
all kinds are always glad to assist in a general way, but are 
generally more interested in special cas<!s. 'Flic service rendered 
by these organizations is generally of a reciprocal nature. 

The foregoing does not assume to exhaust the field of the 
administrative rclationshii)s of the public school vocational 
guidance system, but enough has I)ecn said to lu-ing to the organ¬ 
izer and the administrator of such systems a realizing sc'iise of t he 
necessity of developing the.se coop(‘rativo relation.ships as oik* of 
the most important functions of his office. 

The Activity Spheres of the Various Placement Agencies. 
As has been indicated, one of the most imiwrtant groups of 
cooperating agencies for the vocational guidance system consists 
of the various agencies active in the field of ])lacein('nt. '1 he,se 
agencies have already been classified and discussed. HviTy 
director of vocational guidance should make a miri'cy of nil IheKc 
agencies leilhin his communily, and, for a Indter understanding 
of their possibilities and limitations, develop a chart sonunvhat 
like the following: 

ChAHT 21. —SlIOWINO Cooi’liUATI.N'O Sl'IlKIIKS OF Vajiiocs I’i.ai kmknt 

AliKNCIKS 
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On the lower horizontal line of the chart is indicated the ages 
of the persons whom these placement or employment agencies 
assist in finding employment. The ages extend from the age of 
14, the end of the compulsory school period, to the age of 50 
plus. The divisions on the left of the chart, marked A, B, C, 
D, E, F, are in terms of the probable levels of intelligence, 
education, abilities, skills, and capacities of the individual. 

For instance, the public school placement agencies cover all 
students of all levels of ability, from the ages of 14 to 18. The 
Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. 0. A. begin their activities at about 
the ages of 18 to 30. Their field is also generally limited to the 
higher levels of intelligence and education. 

The special agencies, bureaus, and associations begin at the 
age of about 18, running up to 50 and over, but limited to the 
higher levels of ability. The United States Employment Service 
and the state employment services begin at about the age of 
14, running up to 50 and over, but limited to the lower levels of 
intelligence, skill, and education. 

The charity organizations, the Salvation Array, and similar 
agencies deal mostly with individuals of 35 years of age up to 
50 and over, and limited to the lower levels of intelligence, ability 
and capacity. 

This type of survey and chart will show quite readily the 
importance and the possibilities of cooperating with these agen¬ 
cies in placing the various types of students found in the public 
schools in the wide variety of jobs and opportunities existing 
in any community. 

The director of vocational guidance, when drafting such 
a chart, should insert in its proper location the names of the 
particular agencies, and possibly the names of the managers 
and the telephone numbers. In the large cities, where the list 
would be too long, the names might be “keyed” with small 
colored stickers or colored tacks. 
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THE FUNCTIONS AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE 
DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

There is little doubt but that vocational guidance is developing 
into a highly specialized and technical function, which calls for a 
specially trained person to perforin that function, whether it is 
found within the public school system, in industry, or in other 
units of society. It is (piitc probable that within the next few 
years we shall have this specialization carried to the point where 
we shall develop experts in the field of guidance for elementary 
schools, junior high schools, senior high schools, universities, 
women’s colleges, settlement houses, orphan asylums, Y. M. 
C. A.’s, reformatories, prisons, hospitals, etc. 

The developments of technique in the newer sca'entific phases 
of education, such as the development of scales, tests, and 
other objective measures of the proccs.ses, values, and objectives 
of education, along with the development of a wide variety of 
scales, tests, and measures, now being developed in the field of 
applied psychology, justify us in assuming that in the future any 
form of guidance will rest in the Invnds of the specially trained 
expert. 

With the development of this s[)ecial function of giiidance and 
the development of the expe^rt organizer and administrator of 
this work, we are brought face to face with the difficult problem 
of just what shall be his (or her) place in the organization of the 
small town, the medium-sized <‘ity, and the large city public 
school system, the small college, the large college, the university. 
Just how much authority docs he have? Over whom does he 
exercise this authority? Who is his immediate superior, from 
whom does he receive orders, to whom docs he make reports, 
and to whom is he generally responsible? Does he work through 
or cut under the school principals, supervisors, and deans? 
Can either of the.se prevent him from discharging his function 
in the schools or departments of which they arc in direct charge? 
Is he to rank as a supervisor, a director, an assistant superin- 
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tendent, an associate-superintendent, or an extraneous officer 
of administration without position, rank, or authority. 

This general problem cannot be solved until we make a study 
of the organization of our school systems as they exist generally 
at present. Such a study brings to us the following facts: 

THE STANDARD TYPES OF SCHOOL ORGANIZATIONS 

There now exist iii this country five standard types of school 
organizations. These are; 

1. The line or military type of school organization. 

2. The line-and-staff type of school organization. 

8. The combination line, staff, and functional type of school 
organization. 

4. The functional type of school organization. 

5. The functional-committee type of school organization. 

At few points in our educational system do the weaknesses 
of our administration of education show up quite so sharply as 
in the organizatioti of the educational systems in our cities and 
towns. There arc many more or less valid reasons and excuses 
for this situation. The science of b\isiness organization and 
administration has developed rapidly within the past ten years. 
Educators generally have failed to recognize the relationship 
Iwtween business administration and educational administration, 
and to keep in touch with developments along this line. It is 
quite within reason to say that 75 per cent of the bitternesses, 
controversies, and difficulties in the administration of education 
in local communities are caused by the lack of a definitely 
planned and generally understood and accepted form of organiza¬ 
tion, with definitely outlined lines of authority and cooperation, 
fields of activities, functions, and responsibilities. ‘ 

The organization of the educational systems in the large cities, 
medium-sized towns, and smaller towns and villages may appear 
to be quite different, but they arc nevertheless based upon the 
same fundamental principles. The functions and responsibilities 
of the local director of guidance, and the ease with which he 
discharges them, are almost entirely dependent uponthe 
form of organization of the school system of which he is a 
part. In the large towns and cities he may rank as an assistant 
superintendent with a staff of his own, his activities being defi- 

' 8co Payne, A. F., Adminislralion of Vocational Eduealion, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1924, chap. xiv. 
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nitely restricted to the organization and administration of the 
various forms and phases of life guidance. In some cases he may 
also supervise the work in practical arljs in grammar schools, 
junior high, and senior high schools. In .smaller communities he 
may be responsible for all forms of vocational education ami all 
the practical arts work, such as household arts, manual training, 
industrial arts, drawing, and the line arts, with other responsibili¬ 
ties, such as Americanization clas.ses, evening schools, as well as 
vocational guidance. In still smaller towns the superintemh'iil 
himself may, in general, be rcsiwnsiblc for the organization, 
administration, and supervision of all the.s(! activities, delegating 
specific authority and resi)onsibilili(‘s to certain p(>r.sons or 
groups of persons. But in every case the .same i)rinciples ai)ply. 

Every suiwrintcndcnt of schools is res])onsible for the drafting 
of a chart of the public school organization, with the plaice and 
responsibility of every person and every activity (hdinitely 
located thereon. The .scientific method in management, as 
related to internal organization, carefully delegates responsibility, 
authority, and powers to certain sj)ecified persons, and then 
holds thein responsible for results. These responsibilities and 
powers are delegated only to thosi; especially fitted to receive 
them. 

In general, then, there arc five standard types of organization. 
Some of our educational systems, because of tradition or local 
circumstances, are firmly organized upon one ty[)c. Other 
communities arc going through a process of evolution - certain 
parts of the system arc organized on one tyirc, and other parts 
on a different one. It is possible to find school systems where 
certain departments, cither administrative or operativ(>, are 
well organized, while others are (piite the reverse. In any case 
the responsibility is that of the .su|)erinlendent.'' 

1. Line or Military Tyce of School Oroanization’ 

('hart 22 shows the .simplest and oldest form of organiza¬ 
tion. This form is a direct outgrowth of the necc.ssity for disci- 

* See CuBUERLT, K. P., Public School Administration, lloiiglilun MitHiii 
Company, Boston, Mass., lOlO, cliap. xii. 

• See Kimball, D. S., Principles of Industrial OryanUntion, MftCiruw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., New I'ork, 19IU, p. 70. Diemkk, H., hulustrial 
Organization and Management, La>Salle Kxtenaion University, ('hicago, 111., 
1915, p. 17. 
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pline and obedience to orders wherever large numbers of 
employees arc concerned. It is taken almost intact from the old 
form of military organization. Julius Caesar, Napoleon Bona¬ 
parte, the Duke of Wellington, and other great military leaders 
all used this form of organization. No specialists or experts are 
used as consultants or advisers. Each person in the “line” 
is directly responsible for all phases of the work below him. No 
one can “cut under him” or “go over his head.” 


(IiiAiiT 22 -Link on Militaby Tyfk ok .Soiiool Organization 



= LIEUTENANTS 

= SERGEANTS 

= PRIVATES 


This type is most common in the small towns, the line of 
authority running directly from the Board of Education to the 
superintendent of schools, and from him to the principals of 
the various grammar, junior high, and senior high schools, each 
principal being in charge of all activities within his particular 
school. The teachers are responsible to him and receive instruc¬ 
tions from him. This is called a line organization because the 
line of authority runs straight down the line from the highest 
to the lowest unit. It is also called the military type of organiza¬ 
tion because it is based upon the old form of military organiza¬ 
tion, the students representing the privates in the ranks, the 
teachers representing the sergeants, the principals the lieuten¬ 
ants, and the superintendent the captain, with the president of 
the Board of Education as the colonel. 
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2. Line-and-stakf Type op School OitoANizATtoN ‘ 

As the military organization developed, specialists were 
introduced who acted in an advisory capacity to the command¬ 
ing officers. As Caesar, Napoleon, and Wellington employed 
the principle of “line” organization, so it was Bismarck and 
Von Moltke who developed and added to the “line" organiza¬ 
tion the “staff” of e.xperts and specialists. In the field of busi¬ 
ness and factory organization we find an exact analogy to this 
development of the military organization. Experts and special¬ 
ists collect data and assist in forming judgments and establishing 
policies. They make recommendations to tlicir chief, who issues 
orders through the line organization. Sometimes each depart¬ 
ment executive has his own small staff of experts who assist, and 
advise him in the work of his special field. 


Chaiit 2.t.—^L ink-a.nd-.siaff Tvce of Seaooi, Oiwja.mzation 


COMMinU ON BUIIDIN&S A GROUNDS 
COMMITTEE ON INSTRUCTION 
COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 


COMMITTEE ON TEACHERS 
■ COMMITTEE ON BOOKS ANOSUPPIIES 
OTHER SI^CIAL COMMITTEES 



This development has been paralleled in our (‘diicational sys¬ 
tem, as is shown by Chart 2.‘f, “hine-and-staff lype of School¬ 
room Organization.” Here the Board of Isducation has its 
committees, as shown in the chart, who consider, consult, advise, 
and recommend with and to the Board of Education. Ihe line 
of authority then runs down to the superintendent of schools, 
who also has specialists as his advisers, and to whom he delegates 
responsibility and authority as he sees fit. But the main line of 
*Ibid., Dibmer, p. 17; Idem., Kimball, pp. 73-75. 
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authority still runs from the superintendent to the principals of 
the various school units, with the supervisors coming in with 
more or less authority, sometimes in a purely advisory capacity, 
sometimes with definite authority to give orders in their particu¬ 
lar functional field, and sometimes with vague authority, depend¬ 
ing upon their personal relations with the principals. In this 
type of organization difficulties are sure to occur, particularly 
Ijctwcen the principals, teachers, and supervisors, the teachers 
receiving orders, directions, supervision, and instructions from 
two or more sources. This, of course, leads to confusion and is 
favorable to the development of insubordination, professional 
jealousies, personal prejudices, and antagonisms. 

3. CoMiuNATioN Link, Staff, and Functional TrrK of School 
Oroanization 

Following a logical line of evolution, organizations develop 
into the type shown in Chart 24. Here we see that the 
superintendent of schools has definitely transferred to the vari¬ 
ous supervi.sors more or less authority and responsibility within 


ClIAllT 24.— ('OMHINATION LiNE, STAFF AND FtINCTIONAL Tvi’B OF .SenoOL 
OltOANIZATION 
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their particular functional fields. In this type of organization 
the supervisors are superior to the principals and teachers within 
their special functional fields. The chart shows a large number 
of supervisors with a comparatively small number of principals. 
Of course, this condition does not e.xist e.Nactly as charted. Any 
school organization may have fewer supervisors and will have 
many more principals than indicated in the chart. 
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4, Line Lunctional Iype of S<.'iiool Oikjanization 

In this type the authority of the staff is no longer liinilc*! to 
that of giving advice to their chiefs. They have full authority 
within their special field. It is extended and covers all phases 
of their speciality or “function” in all parts of the educational 
organization. They are no longer limited to assisting in formu¬ 
lating rules and policies, but a.ssist in the conduct, control, and 
oi)cration of the regular routine of business, and, most important 
of all, the line of authority has, in a measure, been eliminated, 
and so far as their particular “function” is concerncci they deal 
directly with any member of the personnel. 

Under this type of organization the expert has entire charge 
of the certain type of activity or function in the tmtire field of the 
enterprise, he devotes his entire time and attention to that ec^rtain 
function, and his authority is su])reme in his particular field, with 
approval and veto power in the hands of the s>ii)erintendent. 

Functional control has been best developed in factory organiza¬ 
tions, where its advantages have been most manif(“st. It conveys 
expert knowledge, advice, instructions, and a.ssi.stance directly to 
each worker from cxirerts, and not through foremen only partially 
educated in the several fields. 'I'liis is the form of educational 
organization toward which the larger and medium-sized cities 
are undoubtedly tending, and is shown in (’hart 2!i. 


CiiAiiT 25.—Link Fi’nutional Tyi’k of Sciiook Ohoanization 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 
WITH OR WITHOUT 
REOUl AR COMMITTEE?. 


d UTATE DIRECTOR 
STATE SUPERVISORS OF 
VOCATiONAl EDUCATION 



This type shows the development of the specialist who is in 
direct charge of all phases of his work wherever it may be within 
the entire school system. Some of these functions, as will l>e 
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seen, are defined by administrative units, such as the assistant 
superintendent or supervisor in charge of the elementary schools, 
or in charge of secondary education. Other functiems are deter¬ 
mined in terms of type of education, such as assistant superin¬ 
tendent, director, or supervisor in charge of physical education, 
commercial education, adult education, Americanization, voca¬ 
tional education, practical arts work, vocational guidance, etc., 
his responsibility and field of activity going to any part of the 
school system where his work may be present. 


5. Functional-committee Type op School Organization 

In a few school systems there is in process of development 
the type of organization shown in Chart 26. 


CitAHT 26 .—Functional-committee Type op School Oboanization 

BOARD OF EDUCATION 
RtCEIVtS REP0RISTHWU6H SUPf RINIEND- 
ENT OF rUNCIIONAlCOUMIT TEES AS BASIS OF 

F^IIIIIESSTANOARDSANDJIIOOIUENTS 
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This is a direct outgrowth of the democratic ideal in educa¬ 
tional administration where the policies covering various activi¬ 
ties are developed by committees, with the specialist acting as 
chairman of the committee. The personnel of this committee 
may be made up entirely or proportionately of teachers, profes¬ 
sional and business men, manufacturers, or other citizens of 
the community, the responsibility for the appointment or the 
approval of the committees resting with the superintendent of 
schools. This form of organization has not as yet developed to 
the point where it is very common in our school systems, although 
it is quite common in the larger business organizations. 

The big question involved in all of these forms of organization 
seems to revolve around the status of the principals of the vari- 
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ous school units. Is he and shall he bo supreme in all fields in 
his school, having direct authority and responsibility for all the 
activities of-his school.^ Is it possible that one person may be 
competent to organize, direct, and supervise the work in all the 
various special fields now represented in our pid)lie schools? t)r 
shall the principals of these school units be reduced to a mere 
routine administrator of the bell-ringer type in charge of reports 
and discipline, but with little or no supervisory responsibility? 

On the other hand, is the sjiecially trained expert to be really in 
charge of the field in which he is expert, is he to be a real super¬ 
visor, or is he to bo a mere inspector? Is the average school prin¬ 
cipal now competent to organize, supervise, and administer all 
the special branchesof education representeti in his.school? With 
increasing specialization will he be more or less comiictent? 

What agencies are now training princijials that arc so comiictent? 
If they are so competent and arc being (rained, why (continue 
training specialists? This question of the present and future 
status of the principal is a serious one and one that cannot b(! 
answered by superficialities and snap judgments. 

A JOB ANALYSIS AND STATEMENT OF THE FUNCTIONS AND 

RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE IN A CITY PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM 

The following Job Analysis !ind Statement of the Functions 
and liesponsibilitics of the Director of Vocational (iuidance in 
a City Public School System is an attempt to define the func¬ 
tions and responsibilities of such a ix;rson, regardless of the form 
of organization of which he may be a part, on the basis of a job 
analysis. This statement is not put forth as a final or an 
authoritative statement of just what the responsibilities and 
functions of a director of vocational guidance are or should be. 
It is put forth as a method of i)roccdure that might well be 
adopted for all the administrative positions in an educational 
system. When this job analysis has l)ccn made, it may be 
necessary or advisable to transfer certain functions to other per¬ 
sons or to add other functions. Whatever the case may be, it is 
quite certain that the person in charge of vocational guidance 
should either be held directly responsible for the functions and 
responsibilities as outlined, or they should be delegated to and 
performed by some other (Kirson. In either case the responsi¬ 
bility and authority should be clearly defined. 
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It is absolutely necessary to the success of any person and the 
effective functioning of an expert in any position that his func¬ 
tions and the scope of his responsibilities shall be clearly outlined 
and thoroughly defined and accepted by the persons to whom he 
is responsible, who are responsible to him, and with whom he 
comes in contact. This is an axiom in the scientific management 
of business and industry and is equally true in the scientific 
management of our public school system and all of its activities. 

THE EDINBURGH STATEMENT 

The Edinburgh (Scotland) School Board seemed to have felt 
the necessity of making an analysis and statement of the job 
of Director of the Educational Information and Employment 
Department when in 1911 they made the following statements;® 

1. Duties of Dikectobs 

1. To interview and advise boys and girls, and their parents or guardi¬ 
ans if possible, with regard to (a) tlie occupations for wliicli the boys 
and girls are suited by ability, ta.stc, character, and education; (b) the 
furtlier educational courses which bear directly on these occupations; 
and (c) the opportunities which exist in the various occupations. 

2. To prepare leaflets and pamphlets or tabulated matter giving 
information to the scholars about Continuation Work. 

.1. To keep a record of all pupils who leave school, their educational 
attainments, the employment they enter upon, and their progress at 
Continuation Classes. 

4. To send reports to employers when desired ns to the progrc.ss and 
attendance of the employees at classes. 

5. To organize such supervision, as is approved by the Board, of boys 
and girls after they have obtained employment both in regard to attend¬ 
ance at Continuation Classes and progress in their industrial career. 

0. To act as organizer of the Continuation Classes, and to keep the 
system of further education in real touch with the industrial needs of 
the locality. 

7. To report jicriodically on the work of the Department. 

2. Duties op Headmasters 

1. To see that the Registration Cards for pupils leaving school are 
duly filled up and forwarded to the Director. 

2. To furnish such additional information regarding leaving pupils 
as may be required. 

• Handbook of The Edacalional Information and Employment Department, 
Edinburgh School Board, Edinburgh, Scotland, 1911, p. 56. 
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3. To cooperate with the Board in its special efforts to guide hoys 
and girls into the Continuation Classes as soon as iiossihle after tiie 
termination of their Day School career. 

4. To arrange meetings of leaving pujiils and their iMireuts to he 
addressed by the Visiting Members of the Board in the month of Novem¬ 
ber, or at such other time as is found more convenient. 

5. To address collectively before the Summer Holidays the senior 
I)upils on the question of choice of suitable occiqiation aiul early enrol¬ 
ment in Continuation Classes. 

0. To grant to the parents of leaving jrupils an interview to discuss 
the future of their children. 

7. To give to pupils in their last year at every suitable oj)porlunity 
advice regarding suitable employment and education. 

3. Thk Puintipi.ks ok Action* 

This part of the problem may be best consiilered if the functions of a 
juvenile employment organization are stated. Tlie.ve are briefly, as 
follows; 

1. Advice to young jicrsons as to tb(> pursuits for which they are by 
ability, taste, character, and education suited, 

2. The supervision, in certain c.ases, of the young worker, after la; has 
obtained employment, so that he is induced to take advantage of all 
educational facilities pertinent to his work, and is advised as to the vari¬ 
ous stejrs in his industrial career. 

3. The keeping of the system of further education in re.al touch with 
the industrial needs of the locality. 

4. Advice to young persons as to the opportunities which exist in the 
various occupations. 

5. Collection and promulgation of general information in regard to 
industrial conditions. 

6. Registration, i.e., bringing into contact thi' employer with a specilic 
position to offer, and the young person suited for and desiring sucb a 
position. 

It is necessary that some person shall lx; responsible for the 
selection and supervision of counselors and teachers, for crpiip- 
inent, materials, and supplies needed, for the development of 
courses of study, for the maintenance of adequate records, for 
the formulation and submi.ssion of budgets, for research work 
in the varied phases and fields of guidance, for the formulation 
of new proposals, for cooperating with the many and varied 
agencies and groups interested in the problems of vocational 
‘Ibid. pp. 7-8. 
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guidance, and for regular and special reports as called for by 
other administrative units. 

The authority of the director of vocational guidance is, of 
cour.sc, derived from the school board through the superintendent 
of schools or commissioner of education. 

The following di.scussion of the functions and responsibilities 
of the director of vocational guidance in a city public school 
system is put forth as a basis for discussion and consideration, 
rather than as a definite proposal for all systems. It will, of 
course, be clearly recognized that the functions and responsibili¬ 
ties of such an individual will vary with the type of school 
organization of which he is a part, with the size of the town, with 
the type of school system, and with the community which it 
serves. It will also vary with the type of personnel that is 
already at work in the school system. However as this may be, 
the fact remains that it is a distinct duty and responsibility 
of the superintendent of schools to locate and specify definitely 
the functions, responsibilities, lines of authority, and lines of 
cooperation of the director of vocational guidance within his 
school system. This specification should be accepted and 
adhered to by all parties intimately concerned. 

THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 

The responsibilities of a director of vocational guidance may 
be classified under the following nine heads: 

I. The Selection of Advisers or Counselors 

The director of vocational guidance should have the power to 
select and recommend to the superintendent the entire personnel 
of his force. In addition, he should have complete control over 
the assignment and transfer of these counselors. He should have 
complete control over their supervision and reports. He should 
be responsible for their further professional training during 
service and have power to control or to call and lead conferences. 
He should be responsible for their proper certification, and 
recommendations for promotion, retirement, or dismissal. He 
should have the power *^^0 recommend individual merit salary 
increases, but would, of course, have no authority over blanket or 
automatic increases in salary. Finally, he should be responsible 
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for the maintenance of a rating system for all of the advisers 
and counselors who work under him. 

II. Tests and Testing 

The director of vocational guidance should have the ])owcr to 
select and use, subject to disapproval by the superintendent, 
all kinds of tests, scales, and measures that have to do with the 
student body. This may or may not include achievement tests. 
He should have the power to regulate t he use of these tests, to 
make requisitions for them, to distribute them. He should have 
complete control of the results of these tests, the filing of the 
tests, and tests results. He should be hold responsible for main¬ 
taining an inventory of all tests and, wherever neces.sary, for the 
development of special tests for special groups as needed. A 
summary of the results of these tests, with an indication of their 
significance, should be regularly forwarded as special or gemTal 
reports to the superintendent. 

III. CounsEs OF Study 

The director of vocational guidance should be held resiionsiblc 
for the development of courses of study in vocational information. 
These courses should be developed preferably in conference with 
teachers, employers, employees, and counselors, subject to final 
approval by the superintendent. The director should be held 
responsible for the formulation, revision, adaptation, and unifica¬ 
tion of such courses. IIc should recommend textbooks, should 
control course examinations, should keep a complete file of all 
materials used in these cours<-s, should be ludd responsible for 
the methods of teaching and the dis,semination of vocational 
information, and for developing sources of vocational information. 

The director should also be responsible for the development of 
try-out courses in schools, in industry, in business, and part-time 
try-outs, vacation work, and other similar activities that are 
considered as functioning as try-out courses. 

IV. Records 

The director of vocational guidance should be held responsible 
for maintaining complete records concerning (1) classes, programs, 
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registration, and syllabi; (2) teachers and advisers, in regard to 
their training, their teaching programs, their salaries, their 
professional studies, their ratings, their professional activities; 
(3) student data, complete records concerning every item of 
information concerning individual students that would be of 
value in vocational guidance, such as the I.Q., or intelligence 
quotient; the I.B., the index of brightness; the C.A., the chrono¬ 
logical age; the A.A., the anatomical age; the M.A., the mental 
age; A.Q., the achievement quotient, etc.; the physical limitations 
of these students, their major characteristics, the vacation work 
th(!y arc doing, their part-time work, their economic status, their 
aptitudes, their avocations. He should also keep a record of 
extra-school activities, the elimination of students from certain 
clas.ses or schools, the dominant interests of individual students, 
records of retardation, and a record of employment certificates 
given out. (4) Vocational data, such as opportunity for full¬ 
time work, for part-time work, for vacation work, for apprentice¬ 
ship, and supervision and follow-up data. (5) Training data, 
opportunities for specific vocational educational training in the 
public schools, private schools, corporation schools, on the job, 
scholarships. (6) Costs of vocational guidance, cost per student, 
per class, per teacher, per adviser, ircr building. 


V. Reseaucu Wouk 


In performing the function of research the director of voca¬ 
tional guidance should work with advisory boards, individual 
laymen, teachers, cooperating agencies and committees on such 
problems as (1) surveys of vocations, schools, students; (2) 
the making of analyses of jobs; (3) of individuals; (4) in regard 
to methods of vocational guidance; (5) forms, blanks, records, and 
reports; (6) systems of vocational guidance, a general city system, 
and special systems for the various school units; (7) the best 
method of handling special cases; (8) the development, use, and 
interpretations of all sorts of tests and test results, such as intelli¬ 
gence, vocational, achievement, prognosis, aptitude, and char¬ 
acter tests; (9) follow-up work and employment supervision; 

(10) general statistics of value in any of the phases of guidance; 

(11) research in regard to the cost of vocational guidance. 
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VI. CoopEnATioN 

The director of vocational guidance should be held responsible 
for the formulation of plans and systems for effective coojierntion 
with the various agencies interested in the problems of vocational 
or life guidance. Some of these agencies are employers’ associa¬ 
tions; employees’ associations; otlier educational instibitions 
both public and private, such as the Y. M. Cl. A., Y. W. (’. A., 
Y. M. H. A., the K. of C’.; the United States Junior Kmplojuuent 
Service; employment managers’ associations, and individual 
employment managers; the wide varieties of employment 
agencies; other departments of the .school system, such as tlm 
re.search department, the attendance department, truant officers, 
home visitors, the medical department, the ]>arent-teachers’ asso¬ 
ciation, and the various teachers’ associations. In this grouj) 
we also find the Hoy Scouts, Juvt'iiile C'ourt Officers, Child 
Welfare Association, Big Brothers’ Association, Bot.ary Clubs, 
Kiwanis Clubs, Ulks, settlement houses, reformatories, and the 
“coordinators,” if they exist in the school system. 


Vll. New Puoi’osAi.s 

The director of vocational guidance should be held responsible 
for the formulation of new propn.sals which should be worked out 
in conference with advisory boards, teachers, supervi.sors, and 
cooperating agencies, and be submitted to the suix-rintendent of 
schools concerning methods, surveys, tests, classes, data, person¬ 
nel and relationships, etc. 

VIII. Buduets 

The director of vocational guidance shall, on recpiest, or as a 
regular procedure, formulate .and submit to the superintendmit 
a general budget covering salaries, etpupment, supplies and 
materials, a contingent fund, and .special budgets as called for. 

IX. Reports 

The director of vocational guidance should receive regular and 
special reports from the tcsachers and advisees under him and 
should make regular and special reports to the superintendent 
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concerning advisers, teachers, surveys, courses, costs, tests, 
methods, systems, results, interpretation of results, conclusions, 
and recommendations. He should at the request of the super¬ 
intendent prepare reports as requested by the local Board of 
Education, State Board of Education, United States Bureau of 
Education, the National Vocational Guidance Association, and 
local organizations. 

As stated at the beginning of this chapter, this outline of the 
functions and responsibilities of the director of vocational guid¬ 
ance is merely suggestive. Every superintendent and director 
will have to make modifications, eliminations, and adaptations 
to fit the particular needs of their school system, community, 
personnel, and the particular piece of work they wish to have 
done at any particular time in that particular school or com¬ 
munity. It must be kept clearly in mind, however, that, no 
matter what modifications are made, the place, authority, 
powers, functions, title, and responsibilities of the person in 
charge of the important function of g\iidance must lie clearly 
and definitely outlined and agreed to by all parties concerned, 
otherwise confusion, misunderstanding, and inefficiency will 
result. 

Following is a sample chart showing the responsibilities and 
functions of the director of vocational guidance in a city school 
system: 
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CASB PROBLEM^ 

Tub Nbw Youk State VocATWifAE Guidance Law 

The Assembly of the State of New York has recently (May, 1924) passed 
the following legislation: 

"The l)oard of education of each city and of each such school district 
may employ one or more qualified teachers for the purpose of issuing 
employment certificates, providing vocational guidance instruction and 
placement or employment service for minors in attendance upon part- 
time or continuation schools and such other minors under the age of 18 
years as arc in regular attendance upon full-time instruction. Such voca¬ 
tional guidance courses and the plans for placement or employment service 
and the qualifications of such teachers shall be approved by the commis¬ 
sioner of education. The commissioner of education may make an appor¬ 
tionment of money as provided in Sec. 605 of this chapter on account of the 
employment of such vocational guidance teachers on the same basis and in 
the same manner as for part-time or continuation school teachers.” lanes 
8-21, p. 8, Hill 397, New York Assembly, Jan. 22, 1924. 

Questions 

1. Docs the above mean that a superintendent of schools must apiioint 
guidance counselors? 

2. If the superintendent docs apimint such counselors in sc,holds other than 
continuation schools, will he receive state aid on their salaries? 

3. What is meant by vocational guidance, teachers, course, instruction? 
Can guidance be taught? 

4. Docs the above apply to junior high schools? Trade schools? Kven- 
ing schools? Senior high schools? Wementary schools? Kindergartens? 
Opportunity classes? 

5. Define a “qualified teacher” of vocational guidance. 

6. Why have these “teachers” of guidance been placed on the same basis 
ns continuation teachers? 

7. What phases of vocational guidance has the Commissioner of Edu¬ 
cation in mind? (Sec pages 31II., this volume.) 

CASE PROBLEM 
Retakdation in Cincinnati 

A study by Tboonstine and IIabt, Jtelardation in CineinmiH Public 
Schools, vol. i. No. 1, Eebruary 1.5, 1918, published by the Helen S. Troun- 
stino Foundation, Cincinnati, Ohio, presents the following summary on 
pages 3 and 4: 

1. Tlirec out of every five children in the public schools fail at least 
once before they leave school. One out of every five fails at least three 
times. In the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh grades, more than half of 
the children arc retarded. 

’See Payne, Arthiiii F., “New legislation Concerning Vocational 
Guidance in New York State,” School and Society, vol. xx. No. 511, Oct. 
11, 1924. 
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2. The following conclusions are hu-sed on intensive s( udy of (Ifd) (■liil<ln-n 
who failed in Cincinnati schools in lOM-l.i. 

3. More than half of these children were absent throe weeks or more 
during the school year. The average absence of the children who failed was 
25 days, compared with an average absence of live days on the part of 
children who passed. 

4. Illness was said to be responsible for four-fifths of the absence, and 
home conditions for practically all the rest. 

5. Physical defects are at least three times as common among children 
who failed as among children who passed. 

6. Two-thirds of the children who failed in these schools came from 
families with incomes too small to purchase the necessities of whole.some 
living. 

7. The majority of children who failed live in homes of three i-ooms or 
less. Not more than one child lives in a house; with a bathtub. 

8. The mother of one child out of every live who failed was gainfully 
employed. 

9. A luck of outdoor recreation is aiiparent among these children. 

10. German or Italian is sisikcn in the homes of onc-si.\th of the children 
who failed. 

11. About one-lifth of the children who failed had changed schools during 
the year, and this may have contributed to failure in some cius<;s. 

12. About one-eighth of the children who failed were feebli'ininded, and 
another eighth, tlnmgh not fecbletnimh'd, were decidedly dull. 

13. Lack of cnlhu 3 ia.sm and ambition were imisirtant causes of failure'. 

14. Boys failed somewhat more freeinently than girls. 

15. Failures occur chiefly in alistract studies like grammar, history, 
arithmetic, and geography, while concrete; eenei prae;tical steieties, like; maneial 
training and domestic science, are more c.isily mastereel. 

10. Different schools have elilTercnt stamhirels eis to the cjuality of work 
rceiuircel for pas.siiig. The figuresi indicate the predmbility that in seime; 
schemis twice as many ehihlren faileel as weeedel be; hehl back uneler similar 
conditions in other schools. 


Questions 

1. If all these children hael been phncel in the; averiige- Anieerie'an home 
environment, what effect weeulel this |srssibly have had on the; se:he>ol career? 

2. Is environment or inheritiene e the causal facteer? 

3. Do children fail bccaeise e>f lebseenere, or are tlie'y alsse-nt be;e;uU8C the'y 
are failing? Docs the I.Q. have leiiy relationship here; 

4. What about illiic.s8 anel [ehysical ele'fects; environment or inheritance; 
normal or subnormal intelligence? 

5. What are the fundamental caerse;s feir lack of enthusiasm and ambit ion 

6. What do the comparative failures in the absln«;l and concrete studies 
indicate? 

7. As a Director of Vocational Guidance, what method of procedure 
would you adopt with this group? 
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R. What tyixi of teats would you apply? 

9. What remedial measures would you projaisc? 

10. What proijortion of your total time and effort would you spend on 
such a group? 

11. Into what divisions would such a group probably break up on final 
analysis? 

12. What would you proiiose for each group? 

13. Who should be responsible for such research? 

14. When doing such research, or applying remedial measures to such 
groups what should be the relationship of the Director of Guidance to 
l)rincipuls, teachers, parents, supervisors, social workers? 

1.5. Make a list of agencies that might cooperate in the remedial meas¬ 
ures you pro|)ose for this group. 



CHAPTER XV 


THE FUNCTIONS AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE VOCA¬ 
TIONAL GUIDANCE ADVISER 

Those in charge of, and responsible for, the selection and assign¬ 
ment of the guidance adviser have the responsibilily of formulat¬ 
ing the statement of the responsibilities of that adviser and to 
whom he or she is responsible, of outlining the sphere of his or 
her activities, and setting up standards of accomplishment. 
These may be classified under the following heads: 

I. TESTS AND TECHNIQUE 

A guidance adviser should be thoroughly familiar with, and 
specially trained in, the technique of giving all kinds of tests, 
such as intelligence, achievement, prognosis, aptitude, characli'r, 
psychiatric, and vocational tests. This includes the treatment 
and the interpretation of results of tests except of course in 
special cases. 

II. RECORDS AND REPORTS 

The vocational guidance adviser should maintain complete 
and up-to-date records and make reports as called for con¬ 
cerning (1) classes, programs, registration, syllabi, and tests; (2) 
student data—I.Q., I.H., ('.A., M.A., A.Q., A.A., physical 
limitations, characteristics, aptitudes,* interest.s, avocations, 
attitudes, retardation, acceleration, elimination, employment 
certificates, vacation work, i)art-t imc work, social slattjs, economic 
status, parents occupations, extra-school activities, placement, 
follow-up, supervision, etc.; (3) vocational data on opportuni¬ 
ties for full-time work, part-time work, vacation work, appren¬ 
ticeship, follow-up and supinwision data; (-1) education and 
training, data of opportunities in the public schools, private 
schools, corporation schools, on the job, scholarshijjs available, 
apprenticeship, etc. 

lU. COURSES OF STUDY 

The guidance adviser .should supervise or conduct courses of 
study in vocational information, supervi.se or direct the collection 
and dissemination of vocational information, develop new 
sources of vocational information, file all material used in voca¬ 
tional and educational information, have charge of guidance 
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textbooks used, set stated examinations, correlate guidance 
courses with other school activities, and from time to time revise 
these courses as necessary. This adviser should also supervise, 
conduct, or cooperate in the conduct of try-out courses, whether 
they arc given in school, in industry, in business, as part-time 
activities, or during vacations. 

IV. COOPERATION 

The guidance adviser should at all times be ready to cooperate 
with the various agencies interested in the problems of vocational 
guidance, .such as employers’ associations, employees’ associations, 
other educational Institutions, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., K. of V., 
Y. M. 11. A., United States Junior Kmployment Service, individ¬ 
ual employment managers, various employment agencies, Roy’ 
Scouts, Juvenile Uourt officers. Child Welfare Association, Rig 
Rrothers, Rotary clubs, lOlks, Kiwanis, settlement houses, 
reformatories, and other departments of the school systems, such 
as research departments, Parcnts-Teachers’ Associations, iittend- 
ance department, medical departments, visiting teachers, coor- 
ditiators, and truant officers. 

V. PLACEMENT 

The guidance adviser should maintain and develop contacts 
with all forms of placement agencies, such as s(diool placement 
officers, coordinators. United States .lunior Umployment Service, 
Federal Employment Service, State Emiiloymcnt Service, 
private employment hgencics, special agencies, employers’ 
agencies, manufacturers’ associations’ agencies, philanthropic 
agencies such as Y. M. C. A., Y. M. H. A., K. of C., Y. W. (1 A., 
Rotary Club, Kiwanis, Elks, Roys’ clubs, settlement houses— 
and develop the self-placement idea through friends, relatives, 
signs, inquiries, alumni associations, newspaper advertisements, 
etc. 

VI. FOLLOW-UP AND EMPLOYMENT SUPERVISION 
The guidance adviser should record, check, and follow up the 
results of all advice given, for the purposes of making readju.st- 
ments, making promotions, replacing, checking tests, checking 
advice, shortages in school curricula, developing shortages in 
the equipment of individuals, securing data of value, securing 
vocational information developing new opportunities of service. 

VII. STATISTICS AND RESEARCH 
The guidance adviser should make statistical studies and 
interpret the results of tests and other data, such as vocational. 



Chart 28 .—A Finctioxal Ch.aht of the ItE.-iPoxsiBiLiTiEs of the Guida-nte Advisor 
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educational and social surveys, and surveys of special case groups; 
make analyses of industries, businesses, trades, jobs, special 
individuals, and case groups; collect statistics, and do research 
work in regard to new tests, the results of tests, new methods and 
technique in all the phases of guidance. 

It is neces.sary for the effective functioning of the guidance 
service that there shall be a distinct understanding and agree¬ 
ment as to whom the adviser is responsible, from whom he (or 
.she) shall receive orders, and to whom he shall present reports. 
If this is not done, confusion and dissatisfaction will almost 
inevitably result. 

(lhart 28 presents in brief form the functions and respon¬ 
sibilities of the guidance adviser. 

CASE PROBLEM 

School Attknda.nck uv Year.s of Aoe 

Butt., No. 10, 1920, “Statisticiil Smvey of jAlucation, 1919-20,” by 
lJuHois, Fmjkence, Unitwl States IJiireaii of Education, on page 9 presents 
the following chart: 

Per Cent of Chii.uren Aitendino Schools at the Various Aoes in 
1910 ANU IN 1920 
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Questions 

1. At what age and grade should guidance begin? 

2. At what age and grade should cumulative records begin? 

3. At what age and grade should try-outs begin? 

4. At what age and grade should tests begin? 

5. At what age and grade should placement begin? 

6. Do your answers to the above apply to all students? 

7. Which particular groups leave school at 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16 years of 
aje? 

8. How do you account for the increase in attendance of the 13- to 10- 
year group? 

9. What responsibility is developed for the school by (he Compulsory 
Education Law? The Continuation School I^w? 

10. Is it a natural or an unnatural thing for children to leave school at 
13, 14, 15? Is it a good thing or a bad thing for them to leave school? h’or 
all? For some? 

11. On what basis can we justify holding by law? 

12. How long should all children stay in school? 

13. What very dehnite skills and attitudes shoidd all children have when 
they leave school? Which is most iniiH)rtant? For the child? For the 
state? 

14. What are the most pressing nccils of these children ns they leave 
school? 

15. Docs the school as at present organized satisfy these needs? 

16. What are the outstanding characteristics of these children as they 
leave school? 

17. What definite things can guidance do for them? 

18. Check and list the responsibilities of the vocational guidance adviser 
toward this group with those given in the chart on page 239. 

19. What agencies might cooperate in api)lying remedial measures? 

20. What agencies might cooperate in doing research with and for cer¬ 
tain case groups that shoidd be scgregatcil ? 

CASE PROBLEM 


A survey of the girls in a New \drk City continuation school gives the 
following figures: 
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Table XXVII.—Occupational Subvev, Deceuber, 1922 


Occupations 

Num¬ 

ber 

Total 

wage 

Average 

wage 

1. llookbinders, printing and publishing_ 

■ 

S 362.60 

$12.95 

2. Box making. 

HI 

252.55 

12.03 

,3. Candy. 

62 

789.64 

12.74 

4. Crochet beading and crocheting. 

24 

267.35 

11.63 

.5. Department stores. 

112 

1.219.11 

10.70 

6. Factories. 

no 

1,:!93..51 

11..52 

7. Furs. 

6 

81.00 

13..50 

8. (larment making. 

.58 


12.00 

9. Home employment. 

137 

50.00 


10. Housework. 

20 

166.60 

8.33 

11. Millinery, flowers, featheiB. 

2.5 

284.00 

ll.:!0 

12. Miscellaneous. 

28 

319.20 

11.40 

13. Needle trades. 

23 

264.73 

11.51 

14. Personal service. 

.5.5 

629.20 

11.45 

1.5. Professional. 

6 

1.57.00 


16. Telephone. 

23 


16.39 

17. Unemployed. 

■ 


$12.37 


Number of girls in survey. 81;! 

Total wages. $7, ;!09.63 

Average weekly wages. 12.37 


Number of girls in survey. 813 

Total wages. $7,309.63 

Average weekly wages. 12.37 

'I'ajile XXVIII.— School Course Desikeu 

Drawing ami designing. l.'i 

Dressmaking. 261 

Knglish. 27 

Ilomemaking. 1.56 

Millinery. 136 

Olfico practice. 176 

Salesmanship. 40 


811 

Questions 

1. Is there any relationship between wage and skill ns shown in these 
hgures? 

2. What are the opportunities for girls from 14 to 16 in New York City? 

3. From your own knowledge, which occupation offers the best promo¬ 
tional opportunities? Are the greatest number of girls in them or in the 
highest paid occupations? 
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4. Is the wage paid based on quality of worker, length of training, skill 
required, disagrecableness of work, poor working conditions, long hours, or 
Minimum Wage Law? 

5. What is the relationship between the occupations and the school 
course desired? 

6. What guidance suggestions have you to make for this group of girls? 

CASE PROBLEM 
(’hart 29 
Mkntal Aob 




8 

9 

1 

10 

U 

12 

13 

14 

i 

15 

Iti-I- 


1 1 

' ^ 

H. K. 

1 

It. 


,1. F. 


•S. V. 


I). M. 

'u 

cs 

o 


I. w. 



L. S. 



If. I>. 


B 

(' 

M. U. 

(}. L. 


N. ('. 

K. 11. 

F. F. 

II. H. 

■S. I. 



D 


F. L. 

C. F. 


M. K. 



G. H. 


X 

o 

CO 

E 

F 

('. M. 

1 


(). T. 


K. T. 




A. K. 


The initiitiH in the Hqimrfs roprotjent »lnciciU«. 

The filed factors for each student are ineutal age and sehotil mark. 
The varying factors are chronological agp, school grade, and Hi. 


Questions 


For any of the above students (repri'sented by ini¬ 
tials) assign a chronological age, school grade, 
and figure the intelligence quotient, then 
answer the following questions: 

1. Is the pupil doing his best? 

2. Is another intelligence test a<lvisal)Ic? 

.3. Would you advise acceleration? 

4. Will the pupil be able to graduate from the gram¬ 



mar grades? 

5. Will the pupil be able to graduate from the high 
school? 

6. From which course in high school? 

7. Should the pupil leave day school at end of the 
compulsorj’-ago limit? 

8. Would you advise that he enter an observation 
class? 

9. Would you advise a vocational school course? 

10. In which group of occupations will the individual 

probably find himself at ago 30? 
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CASE PROBLEM 


Joseph Fr.: Age 15.6. 

Admitted Lynn Continuation School, September 17, 1920. 

School Grade: Junior High, Seventh. Rated fair. 

Reason for leaving School: Discouraged. 

Training Desired: Machine work. 

Parents Polish: Joseph native-born. 

Continuation School Record: Attendance satisfactory. 

Effort satisfactory. 

Progress satisfactory. 

Job liccoBD Job Waoi (Kbabon roR Lbavinq'! 

Deny Kid Co. .Sorting skins $12.00 For General Electric 

Remarks .—Now serving apprcnficeshi() shcet-inolal worker General 
Electric Company; happy and making good. 


Questions 

1. What is the fundamental difference between this case and tliat of 
\Vm. A. Fa.7 (See page 24.').) 

2. Is his probable intelligence level indicated? Of what signiheance is it? 

3. Is nationality of parents a signilieaiit factor? 

4. 1>) you think the Junior High was in any way at fault? 

5. Was his training in the Continuation School, Vocational, Prcvocational, 
General Continuation, Trade Preparatory, or Trade Extension? 

C. What hapi)encd by ehance to this boy that did not liappen to Win. .\. 
Fa.? 

7. What might vocational guidanee have done for this boy? 


CASE PROBLEM 


Bertha D.: Age l.l.li. 

Admitted: Lynn Continuation School, March 28, 1922. 

Left: Lynn Continuation School, July 17, 1922. 

Has been working illegally without permit. 

Left English High School the first week of her second year. 

Reason for Leaving: Disliked school. 

Parents Canadian. Bertha native-born. 

On entrance to Continuation School declared interests to be general, but 
soon asked for typewriting and commercial work and did satisfactory 
work. 

Attended Continuation School 20 hours per week. 

No job. 

Remarks .—After leaving Centinuation School secured job operating 
high-speed machine in local shoe shop. Has made no use of her type¬ 
writing and commercial work. 
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Ouestions 

1. What is her probable I.Q.? 

2. Where should the blame be placed in this case? 

3. What need is evident? 

4. What phases of a well-organized system of vocational guidance would 
have been most effective? 


CASE PROBLEM 

Wm. A. Fa.: Age 14. 

Admitted Lynn Continuation iSchool, December 12, 1921. 

Sehool Grade: eighth nut completed. Haled fair. 

Reason for Leaving >School: Help needed at home; father out of work. 
Both parents native-lmm. 

Training Desired: Printing. 

Continuation School Record: Attendance satisfactory. 

Kffort unsatisfactory, 

Progre.sa unsatisfactory. 


Job Record 


Job Rkabon eok I.eavino 


1921, Nov. 22. Western L’nion Messenger 

1922, Feb. 28. Beny Kid Co. Trimming skins 

1922, June 25. Tedcsco Country (.'lub Caddy 

1922, Sept. 19. Valley Press (.’o. Krrand boy 

1922, Nov. 24. Harries Co. Krrand boy 

1922, Dec. 13. Winthropand BondCo. Krrand boy 


Did not like 
Did not like 
Knd of sc'uson 
Firm moved out 
of town 
No reason 


Remarks .—.\lways getting a job that seems to “peter out.” Apparently 
no fault of his. Obtains jobs easily. .Still working in Boston, but has hod 
three other jobs since Winthrop and Bund. A good-looking boy. No 
further record bccau.se he moved to Boston. 


Questions 

1. Is his probable intelligence level indicated in his record? Where? 

2. What is the probable cause of his rapid job changing? 

3. Is he gaining anything from his various jobs? I/)smg anything? 

4. WTiat are the deficiencies in this continuation school rci:ord? 

5. What might vocational guidance do for this boy? 

6. What otlier data would you need about William or his environment 
before you would draft a guidance prescription for him? 

7. In what vocational intelligence level were all of William’s jobs? 
Were they so called “ blind alley ” jobs? Is William a " blind alley ” boy? 
What other kind of jobs are open to such boys as William. Are there 
really any “blind alley” jobs? Should we not call them juvenile jobs 
instead? 
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CASE PROBLEM 


Chart Probabiijtieb for Individoals with Varying I.Q.’s 


University. 

College. 

Teclmieal school. 

Cenenil high school. 

SpccittI high school. 

Prcvocutional school. 

Vocational school. 

Grade school. 

Evening school. 

Continuation school. 

Opportunity school. 

Institution. 

Profession. 

Semi-profession. 

Skilled occupation. 

Siiccialized skill vocation.. 

Juvenile occupation. 

Automatic skill occupation 

Common lal>or. 

Economic liability. 



In the above chart, diagram the probable educational and vocational 
progress of the following type individuals; 

1. Superior minds leaving school at 14, 16, 18, 20, 22, 2,1. 

2. Average minds leaving school at 14, 16, 18, 20, 22, 25. 

3. Dull minds leaving school at 14, 16. 

4. Defective minds leaving school at 14, 16. 

5. An epileptic, age 12. 

6. A case of incipient dementia praecox, age 12. 

7. A case, age 12, with one parent feebleminded. 

8. A dull boy who likes to “make things,” age 14. 
t). A dull girl who likes to “make things,” age 14. 

10. A dull girl with recurrent hysteria, age 14. 
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11. An average mind with aptitude for music, age 16. 

12. A dull mind with sex perversions, age 12. 

13. A below-avcrage person who believes that—he or she—receives 
messages from spirits, age 15. 

14. A brother (age 12) and sister (age 16) whose parents arc both mental 
defectives. 

1.5. A boy (age 18) who is a pyromaniac. 

16. A girl (age 16) who is a chronic “day dreamer’’ and acta out her 
dreams. 

17. A boy (age 16) who is an habitual truant in an endeavor to “go west 
and kill Indians.’’ 

Questions 

1. Which of the above cases as case groups would need the least guidance? 

2. Which would need expert individual diagnosis and constant obser¬ 
vation? 

3. Which would need no individual diagnosis, interview, information, or 
advice? 

4. Which would bcne6t most from vocational information? hklucational 
information? Which least? 

!i. Would you give the same tests to all? Why? 

6. Would you give the same vocational infonnation to all? Why? 

7. Justify your right to make classifications of human beings and to 
advise or guide them into various life units and activities. 



CHAPTER XVI 


A PLAN FOR THE COLLECTION AND DISSEMINATION OF 
VOCATIONAL INFORMATION 

As hus already been noted, the entire field of vocational and 
educational piidance may be classified into two general fields, 
the first of which is diagnostic, in which the individual and all 
his capacities, and the environment in which he finds himself, 
arc diagnosed, and advice given to him on the basis of such 
diagnosis. 

After the diagnosis has been made and tefore the vocational 
counselor can give specific advice regarding the vocation to enter, 
it is necessary that the counselor have at hand a great deal of 
specific and classified information concerning the requirements, 
limitations, and possibilities of a wide variety of vocations. 
'Phis is the second general field of vocational guidance—namely, 
the informative. 

Vocational information must l)e classified according to several 
different items, some of which are (1) intelligence rccpiired for 
entrance; (2) education and special training required for entrance 
and advancement; (3) aptitudes or special abilities or capacities; 
(4) physical requirements and limitations; (.5) iihysical conditions 
of work; (6) working conditions; (7) promotion and learning 
(possibilities; (8) the status of the occupation; (9) age, sex, 
nationality, specified for entrance and many other similar items 
that are absolutely necessary if the advice is to be of any real 
value to the individual. 

Up to the present time most of this information has teen given 
in one of two ways. Under the first method a mature person with 
a wide range of experience and reading gives the information 
in a very general way to the individual. It is, of course, im[K)S8i- 
ble for one person to know all that should be known about all 
the vocations and their possibilities. It is also impossible to 
make the distribution of vocational information an individual 
matter. The case group method must be used. 

24S 
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The second method of giving information was that of collecting 
into books certain information concerning eertain occupations 
that were deemed valuable. A good illustration of this type is 
Gowin and Wheatley’s Occupations, published by Ginn and 
Company in 1916, and revised by John M. Brower in 1923; 
Medicine as a Profession by D. W. and E. W. Weaver, published 
by A. S. Barnes Company, New York, 1917.' 

BOOK VOCATIONAL INFORMATION 

There are three methods of distributing this book information 
concerning the vocations: 

1. Classes in occupational or vocational information are 
organized as part of the regular school program, meeting at 
certain stated periods. Sometimes these classes arc required 
of all and sometimes they are elective. Generally, there is no 
attempt to differentiate the material or the students. These 
classes are organized and conducted in the same way as classes 
in arithmetic or in geography, and the vocational information is 
given to the students exactly as arithmetic or geography would 
be given. 

2. Vocational information is given as a by-product in such 
regular classes as English, civics, geography, etc. 

3. Students are assigned outside readings in vocational 
information and referred to books on file in the library. 

In some cases visits are made to certain factories, stores, and 
offices and reports required. The.sc visit s may be used with cither 
of the above methods. In the current literature much is made 
of these visits, but it is obviously impossible for all the students 
in our schools to visit all the vocations, as would be necessary 
to find out whether or not they would like to enter them. 

The^rsf question is: How accurate is this book information? 
How much knowledge does the compiler have of the real condi¬ 
tions that obtain within that occupation? Scco7id: How long will 
it be before that information is out-of-date? At present, partic¬ 
ularly in industry, occupations and conditions within the occupa¬ 
tions are changing and shifting so rapidly that it is practically 

‘ The best source of information for books of this nature Ls A Guide to the 
Study of Occupatiotia by F. J. Allisn, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1021. In this book will be found a list of titles covering nearly 
200 pages. Sec also Appendix C, this book. 
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impossible for any one person to keep up with all these changes 
in all of the vocations. The third question: Do these books cover 
all the points upon which information should be given concerning 
these occupations? Fourth: Is it not possible that information 
concerning one occupation may be perfectly true in one locality 
but untrue in another locality, or that it may be true at one time 
and not true at another? Are the conditions in the meat-packing 
industry in the South the same as in the West and in the North? 
Arc conditions in the steel industry in the Eastern States the 
same as conditions in the Southern States? Are these conditions 
the same today as they were a year ago? Five years ago? 
Will they be the .same five years hence? Fifth; What kind of 
occupational information should be given to all the children 
of Lynn, Mas.sachusotts, the home of shoe-making industry? 
To some groups? Should it be the same as that given to all 
the children of Providence, llhodc Island, and North Attleboro, 
Mas.sachusetts, the home of the jewelry industry? Should (he 
te.\tl)ook be the same as that given to juniors in the wheat- 
growing country of the Dakotas, or the cotton-growing country 
of Missi.ssippi, or the iron-mining towns of Virginia and Hibbing, 
Minnesota or in New York City? Sixth: Should we give the 
same kind of vocational information to students of low l.Q.’s 
and tho.se of high l.Q.’s? To the children of lal)orcrs and the 
children of lawyers? Of dock hands and doctors? Children 
living in rural, suburban, village, or city homes? To children 
who expect to and can remain in school for five more years? To 
children who will leave .school in five months or five weeks? 
Seventh: How much shall or should the preferences, prejudices, 
personality, experiences, and education of the teacher influence 
or determine the kind of vocational information given to grouiw 
of juniors? 

Altogether too many of our classroom discussions of desirable 
jobs and vocations arc so idealistic as to be impractical for the 
m.ajority of the students or for anj'onc else. The writer 
heard the following idealistic, impractical type of job specification 
presented to a group of 200 continuation school boys: 

Wliat (besides better hours, better wages, healthy conditions) are the 
points of a good job? Imagine a sensible man looking for satisfactory 
work, a vocational adviser guiding novices towards the best available 
occupation, and a statesman trying to mold the industrial world some- 
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what nearer to the heart’s desire—what should they try for? Physical 
and financial standards determine what we get out of our work. Hut 
what shall we get in it? Much or little, I answer, according to its fitness 
or unfitness for our personality—a factor much neglected nowadays. 

Among the points of a good job I shall name seven: (1) Difficulty 
and crudeness enough to call out our latent powers of mastery. (2) 
Variety so balanced by monotony as to suit the individual’s ncetls. (2) 
A boss. (4) A chance to achieve, to build something, and to recognize 
what we have done. (5) A title and jdace which is ours. (6) Connec¬ 
tion with some institution, some firm, or some cau.se which wc can loyally 
.serve. (7) Honorable and ))leasant relation with our comrades in work. 
Fulfill these conditions and work is one of the best things in life.’ 

There was no recognition of the fact which is so apparent, 
namely, that this is an ideal set up by a cultured gentlemaidy 
adult as his own ideal re(piireiuents for himself. Few of even 
the most fortunate can honestly say that they now have, or ever 
have had, a job that would meet such idealistic .sjwciticatious. 


THE PROBLEM OF DEVELOPING VOCATIONAL INFORMATION 
FOR CERTAIN “CASE GROUPS” 

One method of developing this problem situation is by the 
case method, an illustration of which follows: 

A.ssumc (hat a survey of all 1.3- and I4-ycar olds in the city school system 
in which you hold the |K)sitiun of Director of Vocational (luidaiice has 
developed groups of considerable numbers who intend to leave full-time 
school as soon as the law allows, or very soon after. 

These groups arc located in the following school units: (t) op|K)rtunity 
cla-sses, (2) classes for mental defectives, Cf) classes for physical <lcfcetives, 
(4) continuation classes, (.5) prcvocational schools, (0) vocational schools, 
(7) elementary .schools, (8) first-yi'.ir high school, (9) second-year high 
school, and (10) third-year high sch(«)l. They are of varying uijtitudes, 
capacities, and |X)tentialities. 

Indicate on Chart 31 the exact kiml of vocational information that you 
would prc.sent to the corresiX)n<ling case groui>s: 

’Cabot, Kicharo C., What Men Live Ity, Houghton Mifflin Coin)>any, 
New York, 1914, pp. 27-8. 
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(.!iiaht 31.—Case Gboup Vocational Information 


( !»se Krou|)H 


Third-year High School 
Successes and failures in: 

Academic courses. 

Ckimnicrcial courses. 

Industrial Arte courses. 

Scientific courses. 

Household Arte courses. 

Second-year High School 
Successes and failures in; 

Academic courses. 

Industrial Arte courses. 

(/onimercial Arts courses. 

Scientific courses. 

Household Arts courses. 

Firal-ycar High School 
Successes and failures in: 

Academic courses. 

Industrial Arts courses. 

Commercial Arte courses.... 

Scientific courses. 

Household Arte courses. 

Elementary Schoolt 
Successes and failures in: 

Fifth Grade. 

Sixth Grade. 

Seventh Grade. 

Kighth Grade. 

ViK’atioiial Schools. 

I’revocatioiial Schools. 

Continuation Schools. 

(lasses for Physical Dcfcctiros 
Classes for Mental Defectives. 
Opportunity Classes. 


Vocational Educational 
information information 


Questions 

1. Make a list of the facte and data upon which you base your decisions. 

2. Which are the three most important facte in the list? 
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3. Is there one book on “Occupational Information” that would satisfy 
the needs of oH groups? Two? Three? Four? Five? Six? Give the 
names, authors, publishers of these books, also the groujts for which they are 
particularly suited. 

4. From what sources can you obtain suitable "educational information’’ 
for these groups? 

5. Would one class organised to “make a survey of the world’s oppor¬ 
tunities” or to give a “bird’s-eye view of the world’s work” fill the needs 
of all these groups? Of any one group? Who is competent to teach it? 

6. What is the one most imjiortant fact that you have kejjt in mind in 
arranging the kind of vocational information you would give these varied 
groups? 

7. How are you planning to collect the information you need for these 
groups? From what sources? Who is going to collect it? How is it to bo 
filed? How is its accuracy to bo tcstcsl? 

8. How arc you planning to dis.scminatc this information to the various 
groups after you have collected, checked, anil compiled it? 

9. Arc you planning to use the same methods of collecting and dissemi¬ 
nating for all groups? 

It is hoped that this case study will show the tiller impossi¬ 
bility of using a textbook on vocational information with any real 
effectiveness or functioning in making vocational choice.s, espe¬ 
cially by the methods now in common u.se in our public schools. 

A NEW PROPOSAL CONCERNING VOCATIONAL INFORMATION 

It seems to the writer that the present methods of collecting 
and disseminating vocational information may be considerably 
improved, this improvement to be based upon (1) the segregation 
of case groups, as has been indicaled in the chart; (2) the dis¬ 
covery of the sptecific needs of these case groups as regards 
vocational and other guidance information; and (3) the [iresenta- 
tion to these case groups of the specific type of guidance informa¬ 
tion they need. 

The writer believes that, within any considerable group of 
young people, we may find or develop by the project or laboratory 
method all the vocational information which that group needs. 

The method proposed is, in its essence, the project method, 
by which the student is placed in a real situation with a vital 
problem to solve, the method of attack is pointed out to him by 
the instructor, the sources of information arc indicated, but the 
responsibility for solving his problem is placed upon him. In 
this case the problem would be to collect certain information 
concerning a specified occupation. The specified occupation 
may be that of the student’s own free choice, or it may be chosen 
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as a result of conference and advice of adviser, parents, and other 
interested parties. 

THE JOB ANALYSIS AS A DEVICE IN EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 

The particular device suggested for collecting vocational 
information, as described in the following pages, is the job 
analysis. In order that those readers to whom the job analysis 
is a new device in education may become acquainted with it, 
the following preliminary discu.ssion is introduced at this time. 

A PRELIMINARY DISCUSSION OF JOB ANALYSIS 

With the coming of scientific management, or, if one objects 
to that term, the application of science to management, has come 
the quite general use of the operation of analyzing a job for a 
wide variety of purposes. This is directly in line with the growth 
of scientific methods in business and industry and will undoubt¬ 
edly prove to be a metbod which will be of increasing value in 
the field of education when its use has become more common.’ 

Job analysis deals primarily with the first of the four ll’s of 
.scientific management, namely, “ There is. one best way to do 
anything.” It also has to do in considerable degree with the 
other B’s—“There is one best person to do that thing.” “ There 
is one best method of training that person to do that thing.” 
“There is one best method to motivate that person to do that 
thing in the prescribed way.”’ 

Job analysis is a development of the logical, scientific attitude 
of mind toward the problems of business, industry, and education. 
Managers, organizers, and administrators of all kinds are adopt¬ 
ing the method of scientific, logical analysis toward all their 
problems. They analyze a situation into its various elements 
and factors and evaluate, w’eigh, and select the most important 
of these factors. 

JOB ANALYSIS DEFINED* 

Job analysis is a method, a process, a means to an end, and not 
an end in itself. It may be defined as a process by which the 

’See chap. III. 

* See Strong, E. D. and Uhrbrock, R. S., Job Analysis and the Curricu¬ 
lum, Williams and Wilkins, Baltimore, Md., 1923. Also Lichtnkr, W. 0., 
Time Sluily and Job Analysis, The Ronald Press Company, New York, 1921. 
xMso Te.<d, O. and Metcalf, H. C., chap, xviii, “Job Analysis and Job 
Specifications,” in their book Personnel Administration, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York, 1920. 
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facts and the data significant to a job arc discovered, arranged, 
and recorded for the purpose of developing standards, specifica¬ 
tions, methods, etc. Another definition is: Job analysis is a 
scientific study and statement of all the facts about a job which 
reveal its contents and the modif jung factors which surround it . 

TWO TYPES OF JOB ANALYSES 

Before starting a job analysis it is always well to know the use 
which is to be made of the results of the analysis. There are, 
in general, two kinds of job analyses: 

1. The “Reservoir” Job Analysis.-This is a job analysis 
which covers all parts of the jol) and all of its relation.ships. 
This analysis is recorded and then placed on file. When any 
information is dcsircil concerning that particular job, it is only 
necessary to consult the job analysis already made. The 
weakness of this method is tliat the conditions of the job may 
have been changed between the time the analysis was made and 
the time the data are ncc'ded. 

2, Making a Job Analysis for a Specific Predetermined Pur¬ 
pose.—By this method only those factors of tin' job relating to 
the predetermined ))ur|)ose are analyzed and recorded. Uiuku 
this type we may— among many others- make jt)l) analy.ses: 

(а) For studying })roduction processes, so that, they may be 
improved. 

(б) For establishing training and educational irrograms. 

(c) For discovering the one best type of person to do that job. 

(d) For setting rates, wages, rewards, and incentives. 

(e) For discovering the cause for high labor turnovers. 

(/) For discovering the advantages and disadvantages of the 
job, entrance rcciuirements, rates of promotion, etc. 

In making this classification it is recognized, then, that special 
job analyses may be made for any pai ticular purposes 

STEPS IN THE MAKING OP JOB ANALYSES 

The making of job analyses calls for special training and skill 
and for considerable tact and diplomacy. The steps should be 
as follows: 

1. Definitely decide what job or jobs are to be analyzed 
and define specifically the purpose of the analysis. (In this 
case it would be to discover and record all the advantages, 
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disadvantages, limitations, requirements, and conditions of the 
job as a career or as a step in a career.) 

2. Prepare a form covering the elements about which it is 
desired to obtain information. (A suggested form is presented 
on the following pages.) 

3. Prepare the foremen, supervisors, and workers for the process 
of analyzing their jobs and collecting data. This is impor¬ 
tant, as it is necessary to secure the cooperation, understanding, 
and sympathy of the people concerned in making these job 
analyses. (This would not be so necessary in the present case, 
as most of the contacts will be with friends and relatives who 
are workers.) 

4. Define the Job.— This will ordinarily not be an easy matter. 
In the majority of jobs which require analysis, it will be found 
that the job is not strictly defined. Along with the definition 
of the job we should get the terminology of the job, that is, the 
names by which it is known; then we should definitely determine 
upon the official title, or which of the several names is to bo 
retained officially. 

In general, the elements of a job about which it will be neces¬ 
sary to secure information for a complete job analysis will be 
found to be as follows: 

CiiABT 32 .—Job Analtsi-s kob Indu.stbiai, Pobposes 

A. The Job 

1. Definition and terminology. 

2. Description. 

3. Tools used. 

4. Machinery used. 

5. Appliances used. 

6. Materials. 

7. Type of motions. 

8. Posture. 

9. Time. 

10. Supervision. 

11. tlrders and instructions. 

12. Wages: starting, medium, limit. 

13. Standards of work; quality, quantity. 

14. Seasonal.•.. 

1.5. Entrance requirements. 

B. Job in Sequences 

1. Preceding and succeeding operation. 

2. Promotion sequence. 

3. Mtomative jobs. 
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Chart 32.—(Continued) 

C. Personnel Qualifications for Stuxess on the Job 

1. Height and weight. 

2. Age. 

3. Sex. 

4. Nationality. 

5. Strength.. 

6. Movements. 

7. Education—general. 

8. Special training. 

9. Special senses. 

10. Energy. 

11. Endurance. 

12. Intelligence level. 

D. Health 

1. Occupational diseases. 

2. Accident hazards. 

3. Fatigue. 

4. Sanitation. 

E. Industrial Relations 

1. Unions—regular or com))any 

2. Employee associations. 

3. Collective bargaining. 

4. Employee representation. 

5. Education, recreation, welfare. 

F. Legal Phases 

1. Labor Law. 

2. Factory inspectors. 

3. State Departments of Labor. 

4. School permits. 

5. Minimum wage. 

6. Workmen’s compensation. 

7. Prohibited occupations. 

8. Prohibited machinery. 

THE MECHANICAL AND HUMAN DIVISIONS 

It will be seen from the above that job analysis has two broad 
divisions: (1) mechanical, (2) human. 

Under (1), mechanical, we have the following: 

(o) Operations, proccsse.s, and relation to other jobs. 

(6) Materials used. 

(c) Equipment, machinery,, and tools. 

(d) Conditions of work. 

(e) Methods of work. 
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Under (2), human, we have: 

(a) The individual worker. 

(b) Training experience. 

(c) Education and intelligence. 

(d) Supervision, direction, instruction. 

(«) Remuneration—incentives. 

(/) Opportunities for promotion. 

(ff) Alternative jobs. 

It will readily be seen that at present we have no one general 
book on vocational information which presents the elements of 
jobs or vocations in such detail as this, neither is it probable that 
we will ever have such a book, or even a set of books. 

THE OBJECTIVE OF JOB ANALYSIS IS JOB SPECIFICATIONS 

As has been stated before, job analysis is merely a means to 
an end—not the end in itself. The end or objective of job 
analysis is job specification. Fro!n the information obtained by 
the analysis, we should be able to draw up job specifications to be 
used for hiring, training, setting of rates, establishing promotion 
sequences, and other similar standards. These specifications 
arc nothing more nor less than a statement of the kind of person 
that will be most successful in that particular job. 

The operation of making a job analysis is a good illustration 
of the application of several principles of efficiency: (1) The 
collecting of exact data. (2) the recording of these data, (3) 
the using of these data for the establishment of standards, which 
in this case are called “job specifications,” drafted for the purpose 
of establishing the desirability or undesirability of a job or jobs 
for any particular individual or groups. 

THREE STANDARD FORMS OF JOB SPECIFICATIONS 

There arc, in general, three tyjMJS of job specifications more or 
less related to each other and over-lapping in some respects. 
No. 1 is the essay form of job specificalion. This is the method 
used in drawing up trade specifications and compiling the 
occupational index in the United States Army and the United 
States Department of Labor. The following are illustrations 
taken from the Trade Specifications and Occupational Index 
of the United States Array.* 

‘ Army Trade Spetifications ami Index, United States .4riny, Goverament 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1918, p. 67. 
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United States Army Job Specifications 

Carpenter, Expert 
Canoa (code symbol) 

Duties: 

1. Supervision and general construetion of wooden buildings of any 
character for any purpose. 

Qualifications: 

2. Must be thoroughly experienced all-rouiul carpenter on house building 
or general frame construction. 

Should bo able to estimate quantities and be capable of working to 
drawings and sketches and laying out genenal work. 

Must be familiar with framing and building of frame warehouses, barracks, 
or sheds, and supervising carpenter construction work of any character. 

Should be a comiictcnt inside worker, able to hang sashes, doors, and 
blinds, lay flooring and shingles, and should have a practical knowledge of 
stair building and builders' hardware. 

Should have a thorough working knowledge of all carpenter tools and 
some experience with wood-working machinery. 

liaving had broad experience as foreman carpenter on large oiicrations, 
factory or building construction, or ns house carpenter, contracting builder, 
or car|x;nter. 

Suhstilule Occupations: 

3. Foreman (,'arpentcr, floss Carpenter, Contractor, Builder. 

Empi.oymknt Manaqf.r* 

Kaywi (code symbol) 

Duties: 

1. Stipervising tbc cla.ssification, selection, and distribution of lalair of 
any kind. 

Qualifications: 

2. Must be a thoroughly ex|)erienced personnel siijicrvisor, with a bmnil 
knowledge of the training, ex)Mwicnce, and [lersonal qualifications required 
for the various trades and professions. 

Must be a skilled judge and aiialyxer of character and a thoroughly 
trained interviewer, with a thorough knowledge of mo<lcm methods of 
vocational selection and distribution. 

Must be capable of efficiently handling all office records and applications 
or other forms pertaining to employment and handling all ilctails of hiring 
and dismissing. 

Must have had similar exiiericnce in any large manufacturing organi¬ 
zation or business concern of any kind employing large numbers. 

Substitute Occupations: 

3. Personnel supervisor, employment agent, welfare worker, safety 
engineer. 

• Ibid., p. 103. 
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Notice that here there is little of the information that a 
guidance adviser needs or that the student needs. 


United States Department of Labor Job Specifications’ 

In the United States Department of Labor we have the follow¬ 
ing form of job specifications; 

Blacksmith—Genbbal (Code symbol)— Beet 

DeacripHon: The general blacksmith does light and medium-size forging 
and general anvil work on production and repairs. 

Qualificaliona; The general blacksmith must be able to work from draw¬ 
ings, samples, or templates, and do any medium or light-size forging, includ¬ 
ing drawing, bending, upsetting, and welding. Ho should be able to do 
ordinary tempering, using water, oil, or air, and be able to direct the work 
of helpers. He should have had at least an equivalent of an apprenticeship 
in a general blacksmithing shop. It is desirable that he understand oxy- 
acetylcne and thermite welding. 

Schooling; Common school. 

Mechanical Dbaftsman (Code symbol)— Mat 

Descriplion: The duties of the mechanical draftsmen are to make draw¬ 
ings of machines from sketches or from data furnished by the designer. 

Qmlifuationa: Ho must use skillfully the tee square, triangle, full set of 
drawing instruments, and protractor, and must understand the relation of 
the views of mechanical drawings and must be able to make layouts and 
developments, such as are user! in sheet-metal work. He must be familiar 
with the common stocks of material, such as bolts, nuts, washers, and 
common sizes of stock iron and steel rods and bars, and familiar with the 
standard types and sizes of drill taps, dies, reamers, and gear cutters. He 
must understand mathematics and mechanics, so that he can make all 
calculations, layouts, and developments, and know something of the 
principles of the strength of materials. He should be familiar with the use 
of reference books, such as handbooks and catalogues. He should know the 
shop terms, such as drill, ream, tap, bore, grind, taper, face, and finish. 
Ho should know foundry- and pattern-room notations and be familiar with 
all drawing conventions. Ho should be 18 years of age or over; should have 
good health and exceptionally good eyesight. 

He should have had experience as a tracer and detailer, and preferably 
one to two years’ machine shop experience. 

Schooling: Not less than two years in high school or the equivalent, 
preferably trade school or technical high school. 

' Descriptions of Occupations, United States Department of Lalmr, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1918, pp. 5 and 23. See 
“Job Specifications,’’ Bull., No. 45, Employment Management Series, No. 3, 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, Washington, D. C. 
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Here we find a little more of the kind of information that the 
guidance adviser needs. These forms tell us about age, health, 
experience, and schooling. 

It is difificult, however, to use the essay form of job specifica¬ 
tions rapidly or accurately. It is necessary to read and retain 
all that has been said in the essay. If one writes or uses many of 
these essay job specifications, one finds that he begins to use a 
certain form of essay and underlines certain parts of that essay. 
This is the beginning of the second form, which is the outline. 

THE OUTLINE FORM OF JOB SPECIFICATIONS* 

The outline form of job siiecifications is given below. It is 
used frequently for drawing up personnel specifications for a 
particular job. 

1. General deecription of the job: 

Duties, resiionsibilities, pnHiuct. 

•Official name of the job. 

(^dc word, symbol, or number of the job. 

Department in which job is located. 

The product of the job. 

2. Materials used on the job: 

Are they standardized, heavy, or light? 

3. Tools, machines, and equipment: 

Control of power. 

Speeds, gigs, and fixtures. 

Tool sharpening. 

4. Motions —simple or complex, standardized, rhythmical or not, 
repetitional or not. 

5. Posture—standing, sitting, walking, bending, lifting, climbing, 
reaching. 

6. Physical conditions of the job—light, heat, ventilation, cleanliness, 
sanitation, noise, hazards. 

7. Wages —What system of wage payment? Starting, advancing, 
limits? 

8. Time —Overtime, shifts, lay-offs, vacations, meal intervals, hours— 
day or night—rest period. 

9. Supervision, directions, training. 

10. Promotion —by wages, by jobs. 

11. General education required. 

12. Length of learning period. 

13. Intelligence level —exceptional aptitudes. 

14. Routine or diversified job. 

' For an illustration of the outline form with a different set of headings see 
Berry, R. E., “The Work of the Juniors in the Telegraph Service,” Buff., 
No. 7, Part-time Education Series, No. 10, The University of California, 
Division of Vocational Education, Berkeley, Cal., 1922. 
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15. Community sUmtion. 

16. Work with others or alone. 

17. Physical qualifications and limitations. 

18. Chief source of labor supply. 

This brings us to the next logical step, which is the question¬ 
naire form of job specification, the type we propose to use. 

THE QUESTIONNAIRE FORM OF JOB SPECIFICATION 

The essay and the outline forms of job specifications require 
that some one person shall go to that job to obtain the informa¬ 
tion necessary. This is not always convenient nor necessary. 
The questionnaire form removes this necessity. Instead, 
the questionnaire is handed to the supervisor or foreman in 
charge, who is asked to fill out the form given to him. This 
form is as follows: 

I. Name of job. 

Division. 

Company or department. 

II. Description of job (ebeek description below): 

Night work. 

Day work. 

Alternate day and night.. 

Time work. 

Piece work. 

Bonus work. 

Standing. 

Walking. 

Sitting. 

Bending. 

Lifting. 

Permanent. 

Temporary. 

Routine. 

Diversified. 

Outline of duties. 

III. Check the following jiersonal requirements of ajiplicant for job: 

Age: 

Old (50-65). 

Middle-aged (25-50). 

Young (18-25). 

Sex: 

Male. 

Female. 
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Weight 

Heavy (180-250 pounds). 

Medium weight (140-180 pounds). 

Light (115-140 pounds). 

Height: 

Tall (5 feet 11 inches). 

Medium height (5 feet 7 indies to 5 feet 11 inches) 
Sliort (5 feet to 5 feet 7 inches). 

Strength: 

Strong.. . 

Medium strength. 

Slight. 

Agile. 

Phlegmatic (slow-moving). 

May be crippled. 

Right-handed. 

Left-handed. 

Psc both hands. 

Nimble fingers required. 

Nimble fingers not reqiiireii. 

flood vision required. 

Good vision not reciuired. 

blducation: 

None required. 

Oimmon school required.. 

High school. 

Intelligence: 

Little required. 

Ordinary intelligence required. 

Superior reipured. 

Knglish: 

Must talk and read. 

Understand broken Knglish. 

Works with others. 

Alert-mindedness required. 

Slow-minded type best. 

Experienced desired:. 


IV. Range of wages:.. 

Highest wage per hour. 

Lowest wage per hour.. 

This type of specification would certainly be much more 
valuable to the adviser than either of the two preceding types. 
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A PROPOSED METHOD FOR THE COLLECTION AND DISSEMI¬ 
NATION OF VOCATIONAL INFORMATION IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, BASED ON THE QUESTIONNAIRE FORM OF 
JOB ANALYSIS 

1. Present practices make use of vocational information in 
book form, such as Gowin and Wheatley and Brewer’s Occupa¬ 
tions, Filene’s Careers for Women, Weaver’s Medicine as a Profes¬ 
sion, and other similar material in fixed and static form. 

2. This material, because of its manner of collection and its 
static form, must necessarily soon become out-of-date, and 
therefore more or less inaccurate, and even when compiled may 
not be true for all localities. 

3. As an educative process, this method of disseminating 
vocational information leaves much to be desired. The student 
adopts much the same attitude toward a book on vocational 
information as he would toward any other kind of book. It is 
simply another book in a long series of books. The following 
method is based upon the project method and all the values of 
that method are claimed for it: 

(o) The following outline should be mimeographed and dis¬ 
tributed to classroom teachers, and then, with explanations and 
instructions, given to each student in the class, group, grade, 
or school. The students should take the outline home and, 
by establishing contacts—preferably in their own family, or 
among their neighbors or friends—collect the information called 
for on the outline. In some classes where sufficient time is 
available and the students arc mature enough, it may be well for 
the teacher to redevelop the outline with the class. 

(6) The students arc then to return the outline at a specified 
time to the teacher. The teacher will collate them by voca¬ 
tions and send them to the office of the director of vocational 
guidance. 

(c) The director or his assistants will draw off onto a master 
sheet the information concerning one definite vocation, indicat¬ 
ing, if desirable, the range of certain items, such as salaries, 
length of training, etc. This should be done for all the voca¬ 
tions concerning which information has been collected. 

(d) These master sheets should then be mimeographed, 
put into a loose-leaf cover, and returned to the teacher, they will 
thus form a souree of vocational information, to be distributed 
to the pupils by the teacher and available at any time to the 
student. 
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(«) This entire process should be gone through at least twice 
a year, in this way keeping the information up-to-date and 
gradually building up data on a variety of occupations. The 
teachers should keep the loose-leaf books and the director of 
vocational guidance should send additional leaves or new leaves 
to be substituted for discarded leaves as occasion arises. 

Job Analysis Outline to Secure Vocational Information for I'se in 
Vocational Guidance in the Public Schools 


Student.Date. 

School.Grade or (iroup 


Teacher. 

I. De$criptim of Occupation: 

(o) Common name of occupation?. 

(5) Other names, if any?. 

(c) What does worker do?. 


(d) Is job increasing in importance?. 

(e) Is job decreasing in importance? 

(/) Becoming more specialized?. 

(g) Becoming more localized?. 

(A) Becoming more machinized?... . 


(i) Is it seasonal?.What seasons?... 

(j) Do workers change often?.Why? 


(Jc) Is it a stepping stone to something better? 
If so, what?. 

II. Physical Conditions' 

(а) Inside work?. 

(б) Outside work?. 

(c) Temperature?. 

Normal?.. 

Variable?. 

Moist air?. 

Dry air?. 

Hot?. 

Cold?. 

(d) Ventilation: 

Good?. 

Fair?. 

Poor?. 

Gas?. 

Fumes?. 

Odors?. 

Dust?. 

(e) Noise: 

Disturbing?. 

Steady?. 
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Irregular?. 

No noise?. 

Vibrations?. 

U) Light: 

Natural?. 

Artificial?. 

Localized?. 

Mood light?. 

Dim?. 

Bright?. 

(ff) Sanitary Conditions: 

Good?. 

Poor?. 

Variable?. 

III. I'namnd CmuHliona: 

(a) Close to other workers?. 

(b) Cooperate witli other workers?. 

(c) Closely supervised?. 

(d) Nerve strain?. 

(e) Eye strain?. 

(!) Hazards?. 

(g) Belong to union?. 

(b) Not belong to union?. 

(i) Cnion prcfcrrc<l?. 

O') Employees’ associations?. 

(k) Welfare workers?. 

(l) Medical service?. 

IV. Personnel Regnirements: 

(a) Entrance requirements: 

Age?. 

Sex?. 

Hcligion?. 

Nationality?. 

Height?. 

Weight?. 

Strength?. 

Training required for entrance?... , 

On the job?. 

In some school?. 

School grade required for entrance? 
Intelligence required for entrance?.. 

Supply own toob?. 

Special clothing?. 

Special physical requirements?. 

Special physical limitations?. 
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V. Workirtg Conditions: 

(a) Work with machincr\'?. 

High-speed?. 

Automatic?. 

Jigs?.•.. 

(b) Work with tools?. 

Hand tools?. 

light?. 

Heavy?. 

(c) Work with materials?. 

Heavy?. 

Light?. 

Standardized?. 

Variable?. 

(d) Motions. 

Simple?. 

Clomplex?. 

Fast?. 

Slow?. 

Repetitive?. 

Rythmic?. 

Large?. 

Small?. 

Short-cycle?.. 

Large-cych;?. 

(c) Posture: 

Sitting?. 

Standing?. 

Moving?. 

Bending?. 

Reaching?. 

Variable?.. 

if) Product: 

Is quantity standardized?. 

Is quality standardized?. 

Do quality and quantity depend entirely on worker?. 
Do quantity and quality dcijend entirely on machine?. 

Docs product vary continually?. 

Docs product vary occasionally?. 

VI. Working Hours: 

Length of working period ?. 

Day work?. 

Night work. 

Meal hours. 

Rest periods. 
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Overtime? .. 

Vacations . 

Lay-offs. 

Steady work?. 

Rush periods... 

Slack periods. 

VII. Par 

Beginning. 

Median. 

Maximum. 

Hour, day, month, basis. 

Piece work. 

Bonuses. 

Premiums. 

Dockage. 

Profit sharing. 

Vacation pay. 

Sick benefit. 

Accident compensation. 

Pensions. 

VIII. Promotion and Learning Poasibilities; 

Any on this job?. 

Next best jobs?. 

Must study for promotion?. 

Evening school. 

Correspondence courses. 

Full-time school. 

Study books or magazines. 

Part-time classes. 

Corporation classes. 

Apprenticeship classes. 

Union classes. 

Training classes in plant. 

How soon may promotion be expected?. 

Is promotion dependent on further study?. 

Is promotion dependent mainly on hard work and good behavior? 


la promotion dependent mainly on length of service? 

IX. Labor Laws and Requirementa Affecting the Job: 

Child Labor Laws. 

Forbidden machines, operations. 

Safety first. 

Factory inspectors. 

Compensation. 

Accident. 

Minimum wage. 
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Union requirementa. . 

Employers’ association requirements. 

Apprenticeship agreements. 

The following job analysis card was developed and used by 
the workers of the Girls’ Vocational Adjustment Bureau of New 
York City in an endeavor to obtain information about the jobs 
that would enable the placement officer to place the individual 
more advantageously. 

Chaht 33 
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CONCLUSIONS 

This method of collecting and disseminating occupational 
information has been carried to the point where we feel justified 
in drawing the following conclusions; 

1. That there is available within any student body and their 
groups nearly all the information concerning occupations that 
that body itself nce<ls, that is, that they already know or can 
find out under prop<!r guidance that which they need to know 
concerning the occupations. 

2. That the information secured by these students through 
this project-laboratory method is much more valuable and 
reliable than that secured by any other feasible method. 

3. That there is a decided educational value in the active 
participation of the students in collecting this information. 
It has all the values of the project method, places the .student in a 
real situation, and gives him a point of view that is not obtained 
by the book method followed in occupational information classes. 

4. That the students develop a real and sincere interest 
in their own projects and in the class projects as a whole. 

5. That this method, valuable as it is, should be supplemented 
by further reading, visits, etc. 

(i. During the progress of this project the teacher should 
supplement the work of the students by making analyses of 
personal traits, major characteristics, educational attainments 
in terms of school subjects, physical requirements, limitations, 
etc., that arc ncces.sary for success in certain occupations, or 
that jmeclude any chance of success on some other occupation. 

7. That if the class in occupational information continues 
throughout the year, each student in the class should make 
several of these investigations, until he has developed a clear 
conception of the method of studying an occupation and also a 
clear method of evaluating the advantages and disadvantages, 
the requirements for entrance, opportunities for promotion and 
progress, and the varying types of rewards to be found in each 
occupation. 

8. This method provides material that is clearly within the 
grasp of the student, and, in addition, the nature of the questions 
in the outline and the method of investigation arouse the interest 
of the student and make him a part of the real situation in a way 
that merely studying a book on occupations would not do. 
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9. When the student is called upon to make reports to the 
class, it is an intensely personal matter with him. He is not 
merely reproducing cut-and-dried fact knowledge which ho has 
memorized from a book, but the information which he gives to 
the class is personal to him, he appreciates its signiheanee, and 
is anxious that the class shall likewise appreciate the value of 
what he has discovered. 

10. In general, it will be found that certain portions of the 
job analysis outline will need to be explained quite carefully to 
the class. This is particularly true of nearly all the items under 
“V, Working Conditions.” The same may be said concerning 
“IX, Labor Laws and Requirements Affecting the Job.” 

11. Before attempting to use this method, the teacher shoidd 
go through the process at least once with some job with whiidi 
he or she is not acquainted. 

CASE PROBLEM 

A Lkctuke on the Voc.^tionm 

A request has come from a social worker in a Neighborhood House on the 
Kn.sl Side of New York City to have someone, not an (expert in one vocation, 
tell a group of boys and girls having their monthly imew meeting all about 
the vocations, i)articularly with reference to opis)rtunities oiwn to them in 
New York City. These young people are of Itali.an, (lernmn, and Jewish 
parentage. The majority are high si’hool students. The naiuest states 
that it is desirable that these young jicople know something of the 0 (ani- 
pations so that they shall not select the easiest roail open to them. 

Questions 

1. VVTiat specific items of value to the ailviser are given in the al)ove? 

2. What other items would be neees.sury for conij>lct(! guidance? I'or a 
Iceture on the vocations? 

3. What part of a guidance system is this lectnn.' on the vocations? 

4. Is the group a selected honiogeinsnis group? If so, what factors 
functioned as selection? 

6. What type of guidance is this? 

6. What is its chief value? 

7. Draft an outline for such a lecture. 

8. What should be your attitude to such a|X)rudic attempts at guidance? 

9. What level of intelligence is indicated? 

10. Which do they need most, vocational information or educational 
information? Which first? 

11. W'here would you get the information you would give this group? 
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SOURCES OF INFORMATION FOR THE VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE ADVISER 

When organizing a system of voeational guidance for either 
large or small groups, it is absolutely necessary that the organizer 
so organize the system, and establish such contacts with outside 
agencies and with organizations in related fields, that there will 
automatically come to him all kinds of information that is neces¬ 
sary if his work is to be thorough and efficient. These sources 
of information may bo classified under five main heads: 

1. General information and statistics. 

2. Information concerning the student. 

3. Information concerning the vocations. 

4. Information concerning educational opportunities. 

5. Legal requirements. 

These will now be developed in detail. 

I. GENERAL INFORMATION 

1. Gover n ment Bulletins.—Among the chief sources of general 
information are Government bulletins, such as those of the Cen¬ 
sus Bureau, the United States Health Service, especially the 
United States Department of Labor and its various bureaus, the 
Children’s Bureau, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Women’s 
Bureau, the United States Employment Service, the United States 
Junior Employment Service. The publications of the United 
States Bureau of Education and the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education should also be read, studied, and filed. 

2. The publications of the various State Departments of Labor, 
particularly one’s own state, those of the various State Industrial 
Commissions, Minimum Wage Commissions, the State Indus¬ 
trial Directories, Poole’s Industrial Directory, and the publica¬ 
tions of the American Federation of Labor should be available. 

3. Philanthropic and Research Organizations.—Valuable infor¬ 
mation can be secured by having the name of the Director of 
the Guidance Bureau placed upon the mailing lists of all of the 

272 
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above organizations and also such philanthropic and research 
organizations as the Vocational Bureau, Graduate School of 
Education, Harvard University, the Research Department of the 
College of Education, University of California, the University of 
Wisconsin, and other similar institutions. There are also a 
number of philanthropic organizations, such as the White-Wil¬ 
liams Foundation, Philadelphia; the Employment Service for 
Juniors, New York City; the Schmidlapp Bureau, Cincinnati; the 
National Committee of Bureaus of Occupations, New York City; 
and The National Child Labor Committee, New York City— 
all of whose publications furnish valuable information of a gen¬ 
eral character to the workers in this field. 

It is not enough that these publications be obtained. The 
organizer of a guidance system should index and file all publica¬ 
tions received. Such bulletins as the above are practically 
valueless unless they are classified, indexed, anil filed in such 
manner that the information they contain is readily available when 
occasion requires. In fact, it is much Ijcttcr to cut out pages and 
file them under a topical index than merely to store away the 
bulletins on shelves. 

II. CONCERNING THE STUDENT 

1. The school attendance department in large systems, or the 
superintendent’s office in smaller systems, should be able to 
furnish the vocational guidance adviser such information as 
the total number of pupils of a certain age, ^here they arc located 
by grades and by schools, the total number of pupils of a certain 
age in a certain grade, whether a certain student is regular or 
irregular in attendance, the ages of all students, places of birth, 
races, nationalities, progrc.ss in school, their addresses, their 
school history, the occupation of the parents, statistics of the 
family, record of any delinquencies, etc. 

If the school attendance department cannot furnish the above 
information, then it becomes necc.ssary for the director of voca¬ 
tional guidance to collect it or develop some source or method 
whereby it may be obtained. In many of the smaller school 
systems it may be a good plan if the person in charge of the 
guidance system is also in charge of the attendance, census, 
record, truancy department and, provided they are sufficiently 
trained, in charge of the research department. Many small- 
city and town systems will not be able to maintain a full-time 
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director of guidance and in such cases a combination of posi¬ 
tions is advisable. 

2. The school census, which, in most states and cities is taken 
each year under the School Law, should furnish the guidance 
adviser such facts as the total number of children of school age, 
the total number of children of a certain age, the total number 
in a certain district, the total number of children with parents 
earning their living at certain occupations, whether their parents 
are living or dead, who their legal guardians are, whether they 
have step-parents. It should also furnish the total number of 
children by sex, by color, or by nationality, for any age or locality. 

A well-kept or well-organized attendance department and an 
efficient school census are of great value to the vocational 
guidance department. If these services are not well organized 
and efficient, tficn it becomes a problem for the director of voca¬ 
tional guidance to develop and prove the necessity for this 
information and find some means of obtaining it. 

3. Information Obtained from the Teachers’ Grades.—At 
the present time the scientific methods in education, particularly 
in the field of educational statistics, leave us feeling quite skepti¬ 
cal concerning the validity or reliability of teachers’ grades in 
general, and of certain teachers’ grades and of certain subject 
grades in particular. 

Concerning tfiis question. Dr. Frctwell says: 

In tliis study, aciuloinic success in tlic first year of the Junior High 
School was more successfully predicted by a group of standardized tests 
than by all jircvious school marks, or age, or teachers’ estimates.’ 

However, this is neither the time nor the place to go into dis¬ 
cussion of the reliability of teachers’ grades. It is sufficient for 
us to recognize the value in guidance of a teacher’s mark given 
to a certain studmit as a measure of ability in a list of school 
subjects, such as reading, spelling, grammar, arithmetic, geog¬ 
raphy, history, .shop, drawing, {Xiiimanship, etc. The difficulty 
comes when studying the marks given to the same pupil in various 
subjects by various teachers. We have no means of knowing 
whether or not these teachers are using the same scales, criteria, 
or standards for measuring the quality of the work, or whether 
or not they are attempting to conform to the normal curve of dis- 

'^Fretweci., E. K., .1 Sttuly in Educational Prognooia, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York. See also, Stabch, D., Educational 
MeasureineiUa, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1916, pp. 3-15. 
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tribution of marks. This serious difficulty is, of course, iu a larifc 
measure obviated if the grades given to the student arc based 
upon the results of standardized achievement tests, such as the 
Courtis Arithmetic Tests, the Ayres or Thorndike Handwriting 
Scale, the Van Wagencn History Scales, Thorndike Spelling 
Scales, or the approximately two hundred similar achievement 
tests of varying degrees of validity. 

4. Teachers' Estimates.—Although they should be obtained, 
little significance should be attached to Nachers’ catimales on 
behavior, deportment, reliability, indusfriousness, initiative, 
neatness, or effort. No scale has been established for tlu^si', 
and an individual might (piite conceivably l)e relial)le and indu.s- 
trious insome one thing but quite unreliable in another, depemling 
upon his interests in, and .attitude toward, the jiarticular thing 
concerning which his reliability and industriousness arc being 
estimated. The same might well be said about the other vague? 
items commonly fouiul on the usual teacher’s report card. 

6. The teachers’ impressions, then, shoidd be collected, 
but not accepted, as of great importance?. It has b<?en j)rov(?d 
beyond doubt that teachers are poor judges of intelligence, that 
their impressions of effort and indust.riousimss are l)!is(?d entiiely 
from the results accomplished rather than the (?ITort put forth; 
in fact, they have no means of judging the cITort nxceiet by the 
results obtained. 

Likewise, a teacher’s impre.ssions of personality are? eef little 
value. We have no gent?rally ace'cpte?el elefinitiem of perseenidity, 
neither have we any stanelarelizeMl anel iice?epte?el measure eef 
personality. If a group eif 2.5 teaediers we?re iiske-el tee elcfine 
personality, to analyze? the elements which nnike? up an ineliviel- 
ual’s personality, anel then to arrange? a sc.ale eef pe?rse)niility e)f 
20 people with whom the?y we?re? all ae?e]U!iintcel, in the eereler of 
degree of personality, it w'enihl be founel thevt there? is no ceemmon 
denominator concerning pcrseenality in the minels of any cemsieler- 
able group of teachers. See, while this infeermatieui shenilel be 
collected, it shouhl not be taken teeej seriemsly. 

6. Psychological Examinations. - The infeermatiem eebtaincel 
from psychological examinations is e>f mue'h more importance. 
These psychological examinations should be given first of all to 
groups, by means of some of the' stanelarelizeel group intelligence 
tests. These tests should then be followed up by individual 
intelligence tests, given to those who have made low scores in 
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tho group intelligence tests. All pupils should then be classified 
according to one of the following classifications: 

Table XXIX.— Tbrhan’s Classification’ 

I.Q. = Intelligence Quotient 110+ == Superior 

Intelligence Quotient 100+ = Above normal 

Intelligence Quotient 90 -100 = Normal 
Intelligence Quotient 80 - 90 =• Dull 
Intelligence Quotient 70 - 80 - Border-line 
Intelligence Quotient 50 - 70 = Moron 
Intelligence Quotient 20 - 50 = Imbecile 
Intelligence Quotient below 20 = Idiot 
Intelligence Quotient below 70 = Definite feebleminded. 

Table XXX.— Classification of American Association for the 
Study of the Feebleminded 
M.A. = Mental Ago 7-12 Morons 
Mental Age 2- 7 Imbeciles 
Mental Age below 2 Idiots 

Table XXXI.— Army Alpha Clas.sification’ 

Score (not I.Q.) = 135-212 = Mark A = Very superior 

Score (not I.Q.) = 105-134 = Mark B = Superior 

Score (not I.Q.) = 75-104 = Mark C+ = High average 

Score (not I.Q.) = 45- 74 = Mark C = Average 

Score (not I.Q.) = 2.5- 44 = Mark C— = Low average 

Score (not I.Q.) = 1.5- 24 = Mark D = Inferior 

Score (not I.Q.) = 0- 14 = Mark D— = Very inferior 

Table XXXII.— Kuhlmann’s Classification’ 

I.Q. 175+ = Precocious 

I.Q. 150-174 = Very 8u|>erior 
I.Q. 125-149 = Superior 
I.Q. 115-124 =• Very bright 
I.Q. 105-114 = Bright 
I.Q. 95-104 => Average 
I.Q. 85- 94 - Dull 

I.Q. 75- 84 =* Border-lino 

I.Q. 50- 74 = Morons 

I.Q. 25- 49 = Imbeciles 

I.Q. 0- 24 = Idiots 

’ See Terman, L. M., The Measurement of InteUigence, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, New York, 1916. 

• See Yoakum and Yerkbs, Army Mental TesU, Heniy Holt & Company, 
New York, 1920, p.l7. 

‘ Kuhlhann, F., a Handbook of Mental Tests, Warwick and York, Balti¬ 
more, Md., 1922. 
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Halley gives the following percentage distribution of I.Q.’s 
for 2,030 children. 

Table XXXIII. —Halley’s Percentage Distribution of Intelligence 
Quotients* 

I.Q. = 150-159 = Percentage of pupils = 0.2 

I.Q. = 140-149 = Percentage of pupils = 1.0 

I.Q. *= 130-139 = Percentage of pupils ■» 4.0 

I.Q. = 120-129 » Percentage of pupils “11.4 

I.Q. = 110-109 = I’erccntagc of pupils =22.9 

I.Q. = 100-109 = Percentage of pupils =26.3 

I.Q. = 90- 99 = Percentage of pupils = 19.7 

I.Q. = 80- 89 = I’ercentage of pupils = 8.9 

I.Q. = 70- 79 = Percentage of pupils = 4.0 

I.Q. = 60- 69 = Percentage of pupils = 1.4 

I.Q. = 50- 59 = Percentage of pupils = 0.5 


The M.A., I.Q., A.Q., E.Q .—By using in formulas the results 
of these psychological tests with the results of achievement or 
subject tests the following quotients and ages may be obtained:' 


M.A. = Mental age as indicated by the test score 


I.Q. 


M.A. 

t;.A. 


Mental age 
Ghronologicai age 


= Intelligence quotient 


S.Q. 

A.Q. 

E.Q. 


S.A. 

C.A. 


Subject age 
Chronological age 


= Subject quotient 


E.A. 

M.A. 

A.Q. 

I.Q. 


Educational age 
Mental ago 


= Accomplishment quotient 


Accomplishment quotient 
Intelligence quotient 


Efficiency quotient 


Note. —For a description of the methods used in finding the A.A., or 
anatomical age, see Prescott, A. D., The Determination of Anatomical Age 
in School Children and Its Relation to Mental Development, Series 1, No. 5, 
Studies in Educational Psychology and Educational Measurement, Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., July, 1923. 


7. The medical department of the schools should furnish 
valuable information to the vocational guidance adviser. It 
should have on file a record of the jihysical limitations and defects 


‘See Halley, C. E., “Mental Tests for School Use,” Bull., 17, No. 28, 
University of Illinois, Champaign, 111. 

• See Stbbbins and Peckstbin, “Quotients I.E. and A,” Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology, vol. xiii, No. 7, Oct., 1922. Also, MacPhail, A. H., 
“The Correlations between the I.Q. and the A.Q.” School and Society, 
vol. xvi. No. 412, November 18, 1922. Also, Murdock, R., “The Accom¬ 
plishment Quotient: Finding It and Using It,” Teachers College Record, 
vol. xxiii. May, 1922. 
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of all students—also their health records. If this information is 
not already on file or up-to-date, it should be obtained by sending 
the students to the medical or health department, with a request 
for examination. The medical department should also be able 
to give information concerning the sex habits of any student, 
and in many cases will be able to make, or have made, a psychiat¬ 
ric examination and report on students sent to them. 

8. The school nurse is a valuable aid to the vocational guid¬ 
ance couniselor, especially if she makes visits to the students’ 
homes. She can give information concerning the home condi¬ 
tions and personal habits which in many case will prove to be the 
•solution of many a jKirplexing problem. 

9. The Visiting Teacher.—A goodly proportion of school 
systems now have a visiting teacher or home visitor.’ They are 
of valuable assistance to the vocational guidance department. 
They can furnish the vocational guidance adviser with informa¬ 
tion concerning the home conditions, family relationships, mental 
attitudiss, physical environment, psychological environment, and 
economic conditions of students. 

10. The Associated Charities.—If the city is large enough, it 
will have the As,sociated Charities, and possibly the Council of 
Social Agencies, with a Confidential Exchange. In many cases 
these organizations can furnish information about the family and 
the environment of particular students which is extremely 
valuable. 

11. Questionnaire Survey.—Another source of valuable infor¬ 
mation is revealed by the questionnaire survey. A mimeo¬ 
graphed sheet should be given to all pupils in a certain school, 
in a certain grade or locality, or to students of a certain age, 
asking for such items of information as whether or not they earn 
money outside of school; if so, how; what do they do with it; 
what they do in the summer time; what books arc being read 
outside of school work; what form of recreation is being partici¬ 
pated in; what are their vocational choices, and other similar 
information. 

12. Research.—The vocational guidance adviser personally, 
or by mciuis of committees, should always have under way some 
form of research work. He should keep in close contact with 
juvenile courts, make studies of particular cases, and do research 

’See The Visiting Teacher in the United States, Public Education Asso¬ 
ciation, New York, June, 1921. Also, 2nd ed., July, 1923. 
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work in regard to juvenile occupations, street trades, suinnier 
employment, etc. 

13. Superintendent’s Report.— Another valuable source of 
information is the report of the superintendent of schools. 
Charts, diagrams, and tables should be developed from the 
figures in the preceding years’ reports, 'rhis type of research 
is both valuable and tremendously interesting. 

14. Factory inspectors will many times be able to furnish 
information of considerable value. 'I'hey will always be found 
willing and anxious to cooperate with the vocational guidance 
adviser. The adviser should make a practice of s])en(ling a day or 
two several times a year visiting jdaces of eniidoynient with the 
factory inspector. 

15. Wage Commissions. —The re|wrts of the St.ate Afinimum 
Wage Commissions, especially in regard to rulings, regulations, 
and dcei.sions on special cases. 

16. Industrial Commissions.- -'i'lu^ lu^arings and reports of the 
State Imlustrial ('ominissions also furnish valualde information. 

HI. SOURCES OF INFORMATION CONCERNING THE VOCATIONS 

1. Vocational Education Surveys. - A most valuable source of 
information concerning the general phas('s of vocations, trades, 
occupations, and jobs arc the vocational (‘ducation surveys 
that have been and are being made, such as tho.se of Minne¬ 
apolis; St. Paul; Richmond; lndianai)olis; New York City; 
(Cleveland; Cary, Indiana; Denver; Kvansville, Indiana; Phila¬ 
delphia; New Orleans; Cincinnati; Wilmington; etc. 

2. Magazines.— Some of the.se surveys arc out of print, but 
others are being made and are noted and reported on in current 
educational magazines, such as tlu; Vocational Education Maga¬ 
zine, published by J. B. J.ippineott Onnpany, Philadelphia; 
Industrial Education, published by the Manual Arts Pnsss, 
Peoria, Illinois; Industrial Arts Magazine, published by th(! 
Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Industrial 
Management, published by the Engineering Publi.shingContpany, 
New York City. 

3. Books. —Other sources of information concerning the job 
are to be found in books, sueh as Occupations by Cowin and 
Wheatley,® and other similar books, a li.st of which will Ixi found 

• Gowin and Wheatley, Occupations, revised by Bkewek, J. M., Ginn 
and Company, New York, 1923, 441 pp. 
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in a Guide to the Study of Occupations by Frederick J. Alien,* and 
in Appendix C of this book. 

4. Government Publications.— The publications of the United 
States Department of Labor are valuable, particularly those of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The Department has already 
issued a number of bulletins devoted entirely to descriptions of 
occupations, conditions of work, wages, and hours of work. The 
Monthly Labor Review, published monthly by the Department 
of Labor, is a valuable source of reference. Their Occupational 
Index should be in the office of every vocational guidance adviser. 

6. The Bureau of the United States Census will furnish not 
only valuable information concerning the job, but also valuable 
statistics concerning workers. This can be found in Volume IV, 
Occupation Statistics of the Fourteenth Census. Other valuable 
data concerning wage earners will be found in the Iridex to 
Occupations, the Statistical Abstract of the United States, the 
Abstract of Census of Manufacturers, and other similar publica¬ 
tions of the Bureau of the Census. 

6. Labor union officials are valuable sources of information. 
Their business agents or secretaries will willingly give information 
upon the union regulations concerning the number of apprentices 
in certain trades and the openings for apprentices. The union 
publications, such as the American Federationist and the annual 
reports of the Committee on Education of the American Federation 
of Labor, frequently give information which it would take many 
hours of arduous labor to compile. 

7. Employment Agencies.—The various kinds of employment 
agencies are valuable sources of information concerning the jobs. 
These agencies may be classified as; (1) Federal and State, who 
do general employment work with a rather low grade of labor. 
(2) Private employment agencies, which usually do a specialized 
business, the commonest type being the placing of women 
domestic workers. Another kind of specialized agency specializes 
in cooks and waitresses for restaurant and hotel work. Still 
another type places workers in business offices. In some cities 
there are so-called “Vocational Bureaus,” which specialize in 
placing college women. These usually hold a membership in 
the National Committee on Bureaus of Occupations. (3) The 

* Allen, F. J., A Guide to the Study of Occupations, a selected critical 
bibliography of the'eommon occupations, Harvard University Press, Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass., 1921. 
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employment agencies established by large concerns, such as the 
United States Steel Corporation, the Ford Motor Company, 
the Standard Oil Company, etc. (4) The business agents of 
various unions who act as employment officers. And, finally (5) 
the employment managers of various concerns, who arc located 
at the plants in which they are employed. 

8. The State Industrial Directory, if one is published, will 
furnish names, addresses, number of employees, etc., of all 
industrial firms within the state. 

9. The Children’s Bureau.—The publications of the Unites! 
States Children’s Bureau, Department of Labor, Washington, 1). 
C., will furnish complete informat ion concerning Child Labor Laws. 

10. The Woman’s Bureau, United Stales Department of Labor 
issues many valuable re]rorts on the work of women and girls. 

11. The Federal Board.—The bulletins of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, Washington, D. C., contain many 
analyses of jobs and occupations. 

12. The United States Public Health Service publishes 
valuable data concerning occupational diseases and hazards. 

IV. INFORMATION CONCERNING EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 

Every guidance adviser shall have readily available up-to-date 
information concerning all sorts of o[)portunitics for further 
education. These o[)portunities should be analyzed under the 
following heads: (1) requirements for entrance, such as age, sex, 
nationality, educational reqtriremcnts, physical requirements, 
examinations of all kinds; (2) fees, registration, and tuition; 
(3) costs of books, tools, materials, etc.; (4) length of training 
period; (5) location of school or class, etc. 

These educational opportunities may be classified under the 
following heads: 

1. Public school opportunities, such as vocational schools 
and classes, part-time and continuation schools, cooperative 
courses, evening classes, opportunity classes, etc. 

2. Private philanthropic schools, such as Y. M. 0. A., Y. W. 
C. A., Y. M. H. A., K. of C., settlement houses, etc. 

3. Private-profit schools, such as business colleges, auto¬ 
mechanics schools, art schools, music schools, etc. 

4. Technical schools such as ('arnegie Technical Institute, 
Armour Institute, or Pratt Institute. 

6. Professional schools of Law, Medicine, Theology, Dentistry, 
Engineering, etc. 
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6. Academic colleges, both public and private, such as Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton, the great western State Universities, the smaller 
colleges, and the sectarian colleges. 

T. School Directors.—Patterson’s Directory of Schools and 
Sargent’s Handbook will be helpful in this field; and the United 
States Bureau of Education’s Educational Directory and Statistics 
of Private High Schools and Academies issued yearly can be 
obtained free of charge from the Commission of Education at 
Wa-shington.'” 

8. Catalogs.—A file of catalogs of these various schools should 
be made available to students. 

V. LEGAL REQUIREMENTS 

1. Legislation.—Every vocational guidance adviser should be 
thoroughly familiar with all legal requirement and legislation 
concerning child labor," including Federal, State, and city 
legislation, laws, nilings, requirements, exceptions, and decisions, 
and also those concerning any particular industry, trade, or 
occupation. 

2. The school code of the state and city, and the regulations 
of the State Board of Education and local Board of Education 
regarding working permits, employment certificates, vacation 
permits, and home permits furnish information with which the 
vocational gtiidance adviser must be thoroughly acquainted. 

3. The State and City Factory Inspection Departments will 
furnish information concerning prohibited occupations, permis¬ 
sive occupations, forbidden machines, prohibited o{)erations, legal 
hours of work, minimum wages, apprenticeship regulations, etc. 

4. The State Department of Labor will furnish information 
concerning the minimum wage, hours, conditions of work, work- 

Sco Educational Opimrlutiilics of Greater Boston, Prospect Union K<lu- 
cational Exchange, lk>.<<ton. Mass., 1924. Directory of Trade, Industrial 
and Art Schools—Greater Nete York, Henry Street Settlement, New York, 
1909. Directory of the Trades and Occupations Taught in the Day and Evening 
Schools of Greater New York, Henry .Street Settlement, New York, 1916. 
OoLDSMiTR, E. B., Opportunities for Vocational Training in New York City, 
Vocational Service for Juniors, New York, 1922. Hirscr, W. F., Educa¬ 
tional Work of the Young Men's Christian Association, Bull., No. 7, U. S. 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C., 1923. Educational Work of the 
Y. W. C. A., Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1923. 
Hurt, H. W., The College Blue Book, The College Blue B<x)k Company, 
Chicago, 111., 1924. 

“ See Child Labor Facts, National Child Labor Committee, New York, 
1924. 
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men’s compensation, welfare regulations, accidents, prohibited 
occupations, and hours. 

The organizer and administrator of guidance systems will find 
that comparatively little time given to developing sources of 
information will bring returns which will more than outweigh 
the effort required, most of the effort being to get on the mailing 
lists of the above agencies and to file properly the material when 
it is received. 

CASE PROBLEM'* 

How Many CuiI/Dhen in the United .States Ake at Wouk? 

“In the United States in 1920 over one million (1,000,8r>8) childron from 
10 to 15 years of ago, inclusive, were reiiorted l>y census enumeriilors ns 
engaged in gainful occupations.” This number was appro.ximately one- 
twelfth of the total number (12,.502,.5.82) of children of the ages in the entire 
country. The number of child workers from 10 to 18 years of age, inclusive, 
was 378,063. The census does not rcisirt the number of working children 
under 10 years of age, but it is known that such chililren arc cmployeil in 
large numbers in agriculture, and in smaller numbeis in many oilier (K'CU- 
pations, such as street trading, domestic service, and industrial home work.” 

Taheb XXXIV.— OceucATioNS ok (’iiii.duen hy Aok Cuoiifs, 1920 


Occupation 

ChiKlmi from 10 to 

15 ycttM of niie, 
incIuMivc 

Children from 10 to 

13 ycHni of age, 
ittolunivc 

1 

NuiiiImt 

IVr r« nt 
diNtribii* 
tion 

NuiiiU-r 

IVr cent 
(lintriliu* 
tion 

Total. 

1,060,8.58 

ItHl.O 

378,063 

100.0 

Agriculture, forestry, and ani¬ 
mal husbandry. 


61.0 

328,9.58 

1 

87.0 

Farm laborers (home farm). 

.569,82-1 

53.7 


(') 

Farm laborers (working out)... 

63,990 

6.0 


(') 

Extraction of minerals. 

7,191 

0.7 

647 

0.2 

Manufacturing and mechanical 
industries. 

185,337 

17.5 

9,473 

2.5 

Transportation. 

18,912 

1.8 

1,899 

0.5 

Trade.! 

63,368, 

6.0 

17,213 

4.6 

Public service (not elsewhere 
classified). 

1,130 

0.1 

153 

(•) 

Professional service. 

3,16.5 

0.3 

621 

0,2 

Domestic and personal service. . 

.54,006 

5.1 

12,172 

3.2 

Clerical occupations. 

80,140 

7.6 

6,927 

1.8 


' Figurea not yet available. • Leas than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 

*• See Bullelin, “Child Labor in the United States,” Unitetl States Depart¬ 
ment of Labor, pp. 4, 5, 7, 9. 
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Table XXXV.-— Per Cent or Children Enoaoed in Gainful Occupa¬ 
tions, BY Sex, 1920'* 





Children from 10 to 16 years of age, 
inclusive 




1 

Total 

Engaged in gainful 
occupations 





1 Number | 

Per cent 




i 

12,502,582| 

: 1 

1,060,858 

8.5 







0,294,985 

6,207,597j 

1 

714,248 i 
346,610 

11.3 

5.6 

Female. 



States.—In Mississippi more than onc-fourtli of all the children from 
10 to 1.5 years of ane were at work; in Alabama and in South Carolina, 24 
per cent; in Georgia, 21 jicr cent; and in Arkansas, 19 jier cent. Of the 
New England Stales, Hhodc Island had the largest proportion of children 
from 10 to 15 years of agi;, 13 per cent, “employed in gainful occupations.” 
Except in the South no other state has so large a percentage of employed 
children as this. When all occupations are taken into account, the pro¬ 
portion of children at work is much larger in the South than in any other 
section of the country; but when non-agriculturnl occupations alone are 
considered the proportion is considerably larger than New England and for 
the Middle Atlantic States, and slightly larger for the East North Central 
States—Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin—than for any one of 
the three southern geographic divisions. 

Cities.—Among cities with 100,000 or moie inhabitants the following have 
10 per cent or more of their child population 10 to 15 years of age, inclusive, 
at work; Fall Hiver, 18 per cent; New Bedford, 17 per cent; Heading, 13 
per cent; Atlanta, Providence, and Paterson, 12 per cent; Trenton, 11 per 
cent; New Orleans, Milwaukee, and St. I/iuis, 10 per cent. 

Questions 

1. Is it a really bad thing to have children le.ss than 14 years of age 
work? What is it that we object to? 

2. Is it desirable that they should be tauglit to work; its meaning; its 
responsibilities; its dignity? When? Why? How? 

3. Do we really teach them to work in our schools? 

4. What is the difference between work, play, drudgery, labor? 

5. The 1910 Census was taken April 15; the 1920 Census was taken January 
1. Would that fact affect the figures at all? Which seta? In what way? 

G. In which of the 11 groups reported do we find the worst child labor 
conditions? 

7. In which group can vocational guidance be most effective and of most 
service? 

8. In what states is the need for vocational guidance the greatest? 
Which states offer the best opportunities? 

'* From the Fourteenth Cemua of the United Slalet Population, 1920, p. 6. 
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9. Why do the ten cities named hove such a large percentage of child 
labor? Are the industrial managers to blame? The school managers? 
The home managera? The social managers? The consumers? The 
children? 

10. List the remedies. Which is most imiwrtnnt? Which should Im 
applied first? What problems will arise as a result of the nMiicdica? How 
long will it take to remedy the situation? 

CASE PROBLEM 

Table XXXVI.— Reoistbations in Xew Yokk State IOmim-ovmknt 
Offices 

The Industrial Bulletin, Volume III, December, lO'iii, issued monthly by 
the Industrial Commissioner of New York State, .\lbany, on page 70 prints 
a table from which the following is adapted: 



Number of workers 


registered for each 

Industry and locality 

100 places open 


Det., 102;! 

Oct., 1922 

Industries or occupations: 



Agriculture. 

102.1 

82.8 

Huilding and construction. 

11X1.7 

120.7 

Casual workers. 

as. 2 

79.3 

(Yimmon laborers (other than casual workers) 

9S.2 

74.3 

Clerical. 

20S.0 

221.0 

Domestic and personal service 

91.8 

82.3 

Hotels, restaurants, and institutions 

10.0.2 

111.4 

Manufacturing.. 

u:!.o 

100.4 

Professional and technical: 



Transportation and public utilities 

120.8 

79.9 

Trade, wholesale and retail. 

98.0 

9.1.1) 

Miscellaneous. 

110.7 

i:i2.4 

Cities: 



Albany. 

i:i7.l 

120.8 

Binghamton. 

1:11.0 


Buffalo. 

104.7 

71.0 


80.1 

71.2 

Elmirs. 

108.1 

100.2 

New York Citv. 

101.0 

92.0 

Rochester. 

99.0 

108.2 


128.0 

118.4 


— 

— 


Nora.—than 100 places open in profewloaal and technicri work. 
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Questions 


1. Iti what definite ways might the above monthly tabulation be of value 
to the vocational guidance adviser? 

2. In what definite ways might it influence the vocational advice given to 
certain groups or individuals? 

.'i. What particular types of people generally apply for work at state 
Miiployment offices? What particular types do not apply? 

4. Which types of people most need lielp at state employment offices? 

5. Choose and discuss two outstanding items in the above table that are 
of interest and value to the vocational guidance adviser. 


CASE PROBLEM 


Taiii.e XXXVII.—Industiiiao Fatai.ities in New Yoke State (Mabcii, 

1024) 

On page ITiO, IndusIriiU liullelin, Volume III, No. 7, issued April, 1924, 
by the Industrial Commissioner of New York State at Albany, New York, 
the following data are pre.scntcd: 

Ntimbor of diMiths, chuho 

V<!hicU*H. 

Steam and elcctrio railwayii. 

Automobiles. 

WajKona. 

Other.. 

Falls. 

From ladders and scaffoIdH. 

From other elevations. 

Down stairs. 

On level. 

^>om windows. 

Other. 

Hoisting apparatus. 

Elevators. 

Others. 

Handling objects. 

Strain In handling. 

Struok by objeots handled. 

ExploMons, electricity burns. 

Explosions. 

Burns. 

F^leotricity. 

Powcr*working maohines.. 

Poisonous subotanoes. 

Prime movers. 

Power transmission apiMiratus.. 

Falling objeots. 

Stepping on or atriiung objeots. 

Drowning. 

Miaeellaneous. 

[ndefljiite. 

Total. 


Total, state 
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Table XXXVTI. — {Continued) 

Number of deaths in each induotry 


Stone, clay, and glaas. 

Metals. 

Wood. 

I.eather and rubU'r 

Chemicals. 

Paper. 

l^nting. 

Textiles. 

Clothing.. 

Food. . 

Construction. 

Traitsportation. 

Ihiblic utilities. 

Trade. 

Service. 

Mining.. 

AKriculture. 

Public employment 
Not reported. 

All industries 


Total, state 


8 

24 

4 

8 

4 

;{ 

4 

3 

1) 

22 

22 

12 

13 

17 


3 

2 

\m 


The number of industrial deaths as reported to the Stale Department 
of Labor for the month of March was 100, a liinh mark for the current 
calendar year and a marked increase over the fiKures re|s)rled for the 
preceding three months. For the monllis of December, Jaimary, and 
February 134, 133, and 121 fatalili(« res|ieetivcly were shown. 

Except for hoisting apparatus, each of the major gnmps of the classificia- 
tion as to cause of accident shows an iiwrease over the figure of the preceding 
month. 

The most striking increase in the fatality freipiency was found in the class 
of handling objects. The 19 deaths rcporleil here for the month of March is 
the greatest number shown since the compilation of monthly fatality figures, 
beginning in October, 1923. Most of these occurred in the New York t.fity 
district and can be definitely ascribed to the incnaise in building oi)erations 
in that district. 

Falls from windows, all of tlami involving window cle.aners employed 
in the New York City district, exacted a toll of three lives. The only 
other previous n^jxjrt mn<le for this class was for the month of Xovember, 
1923. 

Most of the elevator accidents were caused by persons being caught 
Ijetwccn the elevator and a landing. 

The causes of industrial fatalities, classified by coinpen.sal ion districts 
re|X)rtcd for March, 1924, were as follows: 

Of the five deaths due to poisonous substances or occuiMilional disease, 
one life was claimed by each of the following industrii's; leather, painting, 
brass, dyes, and chemicals. One fatality resulted fmin sarcoma of the 
knee joint contracted by a clerical worker 18 years ohi, who habitually 
closed his desk with his knee. 

There were two deaths by drowning. One was that of an aged watchman 
who fell off a dock. The other resulted from a fall into a reservoir. 

An investigation of the ages of the employees who died during March 
as a result of industrial accidents shows that 50 of them were over 50 years 
of age. The members of this group, it was found, were engaged in sub- 
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stantially the same occupationa oa those of other ages and were distributed 
throughout the industries in the same proportions. 

Two fatalities were reported for boys 15 years of age. Both were caused 
by falls down elevator shafts. In one ease the deceased operated the elevator, 
while in the other the boy was a passenger. 

The distribution of fatalities in the industry divisions shows increases 
throughout, except for a few minor groups. 

The most striking increase was found in the metals group, where a new 
high mark was established. 

I’liblic utilities also established a record by reporting 12 fatalities where 
the previous maximum had been 5. 

Although construction shows an increase of only one over the month 
of February, 18 of the 22 fatalities were reported by the New York district. 

Questions 

1. Of what particular value is such information as this to the guidance 
adviser? 

2. In which two divisions of a complete guidance system would these 
data and items be of most value? 

3. In which particular sch<x)ls and classes would they be of most value? 

4. If you decided to use this information ns it came to you every month, 
describe in detail the special methods and devices you might use in pre¬ 
senting this material. 

5. What particular benefits in the way of results woidd you expect? 

6. Which typo of person is most apt to get injured? 

7. Which type of worker is most apt to get injured? 

CASE PROBLEM 
SBLF-SUPPOttT IN CotLEUK 

In the February 2 issue of the Saturday Evening I’usl, Mr. Howard 
Brubacker presented the following: 

“ In response to an impiiry the authorities of aiwut 175 educational insti¬ 
tutions have been able to furnish figures, or at least careful estimates, of 
the number of students who are supporting themselves, in whole or some 
substantial part, by remunerative work. These returns, though frankly 
incomplete, cover all kinds of colleges, large and small, public and private, 
academic and technical, men’s, women’s and coeducational; they are from 
almost every state in the I’nion and represent an enrolment of 225,000 
students. 

“The percentage of students reiwrted as partially or wholly self-support¬ 
ing in the various colleges runs the whole gamut from nothing to all, and 
the total thus indicated is almost exactly 100,000. If this proportion of 
44 per cent holds true for all colleges and universities, and normal and 
professional schools, the total number of students who are working their 
passage, partially or wholly, would be well over 200,000. 

“No, the self-supporting student isn’t lonely any more, lie isn’t lonely 
at Yale, for he is one-third of the student body; or at Princeton, where he 
is one-quarter. He is half of the University of Chicago, 60 per cent of tiie 
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University of California and of the College of tlie City of New York, lie is 
08 per cent of the University of Washington and 85 per cent of Tufts. 
Sometimes loneliness, if there is any, must be on the other foot. 

“These figures do not iiuliuie vacation work. Every solf-sup|X)rting 
student works in the summer, of course; but the inquiry relates only to 
working during term time. 

■‘What are some of these jobs? How is it possible for 200,000students 
to earn while they learn? In yo\ir eidlurcd, old-sclux)! manner you itsk, 
‘How do they get that way? Waiting on tal>Ic 1 suppose.’ 

“Yes, that is still the commonest and most im|>urtant of all nmds—if 
not to affluence, at lea.st to regular meals. 

“Then there are the endless variations upon the commissary idea— 
managing eating clubs and boarding tables, working in public grill moms 
and restaurants, cooking, dishwashing, peeling potatoes, running fooil stands, 
making the round of dormitories at night with baskets of edibles. 

“Wo find students gainfully employed in such varigated forms of physical 
culture, as snow shoveling, coal heaving, baggage smashing, raking lawns, 
clipping hedges, barbering, bootblacking, setting up pins in bowling alleys, 
and repairing bicycles. One fellow was a clmulTcnr, another a lamplighter, a 
third a postal clerk. An Ohio fellow took c.arc? of a chronic invali<l, living 
and studying at the sick man's house. A llarv.ard .\. M. began his academic 
career in another college by working in a roi'k (piarry three hours every 
morning. A New York University student bought a hnliler and a pail and 
worked up a window-cleatdng business until In? had IM) stcaiiy l■uslomers at 
an average price of 30 cents a window. Anotln?r chap got a vacuum cleaner 
and personally conducted it all over town. A couple of Amhcnit Ixrys at 
last accounts had lucrative employment digging graves, no doubt s|)outing 
appropriate passages from Hamlet as tinjy worked. \ good angel to Iowa 
housewives was the lad who came around in the fall prepared to take down 
screens and put up storm sasln^s. He got the same job with reverse 
English in the spring. Two boys in Dubuipie University worked on alter¬ 
nate nights in the baggage room of a railroad station, doing the heavy part 
of their sleeping on their nights off. 

“Watchmen, janitors, lifesavers, paper carriers, farm, shop and railroad 
workers—an Ohio Wesleyan boy hobnol.)bcd on Saturday with a truck 
farmer, getting $2.50 and a fine dinner free. A Harvard junior reported 
working at five jobs simultaneously, chielly of a clerical nature, with a total 
net income of $1,350 for the college yciir. 

“Colleges of agriculture furnish no end of work for their students in 
fields, orchards, and dairy barns. .Sometimes these jobs arc so close to the 
curriculum that it is almost like getting paid U> study ones lessons. A 
freshman at Rutgers had to milk eight to ten test cows a day and do general 
bam keeping for his lodging and 25 cents an hour, and he paid his entire 
way through school w'ith that and similar jol>8.’’ 

Questions 

1. Of what value is this information to the guidance adviser? 

2. In what particular case groups would it be of special value? For what 
special individuals? 
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3. Would you nivc it to all students in aZ2 classes? All students of certain 
classes? laniit its use to certain individuals? Why? 

4. If you were advising in a college or high school, what would you do 
about this entire question of self-support? What attitude would you take? 
What rttgulations formulate? What machinery devise? What records 
keep? What relationship consider? Surveys make? 

CASE PROBLEM 

Phkss Repokts of Business Activities 

The following three items were clijiped on the same day (June 10, 1924): 

Decline in Building 

“ May building record for the 36 Eastern States showed a decline, accord¬ 
ing to F. W. Dodge Corporation. Total May building contiacts in these 
36 States (which include about seven-eighths of the total construction 
activity of the country) amounted to $419,272,(KH). Decrease from April, 
1924, and from May, 1923, 13 per cent. Total construction started from 
•lamiary 1 to June 1, 1924, amounted to $1,934,240,000, an unprecedented 
figure, being an inerca.se of 11 per cent over the same period in 1923. Con¬ 
templated new work reiKirted in May, 1924, amounted to $574,639,000, 
which was 5 per cent less than the amount rc|)ortrd in .\pril, 1924, and 
10 per cent less than the amount rc|x>rled in May, 1923.” 

IncHEASE in 5- AND 10-CENT StOKB SaLBS 

“ There has been no slowing down in the progress of the important so-called 
5- and lO-cent stores since the beginning of the year. Sales have continued 
to increase, last month having been the best May on record for all of the 
big companies, according to pn^ss reiKirts. 

” The combined .sales in May of the four largest sy.stems: E. W. Woolworth 
Company, S. S. Kre.sgo Conqiany, S. 11. Kress <fe Company and Mct'rorj' 
Stores ('orjioration, totaled $29,211,4S4, an increase of $3,523,011, or 
per cent over the .same month of 1923. Last year, in turn, re|K)Plcd an 
increase of $4,1.58,518, or 19 per cent. How rapiil has been the growth of 
chain stores can be appreciated from a study of figures for previous years. 
With the exception of 1921, when all but Kresge rcixirted slight decreases. 
May of each year has shown continued gains. Woolworth's business has 
more than doubled since 1918. laist month's sales of $17,074,698 compared 
with $14,791,432 in the same month of 192,3, show an increase of $2,283,265 
or 15.44 iH'r cent. In May, 1918, sales were $8,324,830.” 

Increase in Steel Shipments 

“The Wall Street Journal reports that the United States Steel Corporation 
is still ship)>ing at a rate of over 35,000 tons a day and bookings so far in 
June have lieen alxnit 2,000 tons a day larger than the average in May. 
There is an increase in inquiries from several sources. ” 
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Questions 

1. Of what value arc such items to tlie director of vocational Kuidaiu'c? 
What should he or she do with them? 

2. Of what value are such items to the guidance adviser? What should 
he or she do with them? 

3. What publications make a practice of printing such items? (See 
Lefax, Philadelphia, Iwlmtnal IHgesI, \ew York, IniluMrial jVcics Sum y, 
New York.) 

4. In which particular <livision of a coni|>letc guidance system wouhl such 
items be of most value? In what way? 

5. 'I'lie volume of building construction, the volume of sales in the 5- and- 
10-<’ent stores, and the number of unfilled steel orders are three of about 
twenty so-called “business barometers” tised by business men in planning 
their activities. Should the guidance [lersoiinel be acquainted with siieh 
material? Why? What use may be made of it? To which group would 
it be most valuable? 

(i. Would you use such material in classes? Which classes? How wouhl 
you use it? What results would you expect? 

7. Are the data given in the steel reix)rl sullicient? Wouhl it help to 
know the same figures for May for the ])aat three years? How wouhl it 
help us in our work? 

8. What about the building rejMirt -is it a serious matter or md? At 
which period of the year is buihling most flourishing? What do you get 
o\it of the comparative monthly ami yearly figures as given? In what ways 
could the guidance i«H>ple use this material in their work? How might it 
influcin'c students if presented to them? 

CASE PROBLEM 

t-'oMPAKISON'OK XUMHKIIOK PkUSO.NS SKKKI.N<i WollK AND WollKKKB CtAl.I.Ktl 

KOa AT Nkw VoHK StaTK KMfl.OVMKNT UsKtl KS IN l''KilKUAIlV, 1924 

In the l?i(luj<trial Hulliliti, issued by the Industrial ('ommissioncr of New 
York State, Volume III, No. 7, April, 1924, page ItiS, the accomjianying 
data is given. 
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Tabi,e XXXVIII 


Imluatry and locality 


Ag'^ioullurc. 

Building and con.Htruction. 

Cnnual workcra. 

Cuinrnon Inborcra (other than o.'i.huhI 

workers). 

Clerical. 

Domestic and perBonnI Horvicc. 

UotelH, n'ataurantH, and inatitutiniiH, 

ManufurturinK. 

ProfcHHional and technical. 

Tranaportation and public utilitica. . 

Trade (wlioleaalc and retail). 

MiflCcllancouR. 

Total. 


Cities: 

Albany. 

Hinghaintoi) ... 

IbitTalo. 

Dunkirk. 

Klniira. 

Now Y'ork ('ity 

Uoebester. 

Syracuse. 

Total . 


Workeni 



Number of workers 

Becking 

Workers 


registered 

for 

ctnploy- 

called 

I'lacoB 

each 100 places 

mont 

(registra- 

for by 
em¬ 

ported 1 

1 filfArl 1 


open 


tiona and 

ployers, 

llllvU, 

^ 1 




renewals), 

total 

luvui j 

Feb., i 

Jan., 

Feb., 

total 



1024 i 

1924 

1923 


31.5 

181 , 

110.2| 

143.1 

113.1 

1138 

313 

' 203 i 

273.4i 

244.6 

140.6 

3,723 

4,100 

4,035 j 

90.7 

110.2 

84.1 

2.0S0 

1,883 

1.600 

142.3 

! 129.4 

85.6 

2.3GI 

925 

1 690 , 

! 255.2, 

1 233.2 

183.4 

911 

810 

396 

1 115.3; 

' 134.7! 

78.9 

1.221 

91.5 

651 

133.8 

141.4! 

100.0 

2.18.5 

2.012 

1,356 

123.5! 

138.8: 

79.9 

HO 

19 

15 

1 



472 

258 

220 i 

182.9! 

258.Sj 

151.9 

1,107 

1.080 

832 

135. l| 

' 167.5 

94.9 

HI! 

! .541 

367 

149.9; 

i 138.o| 

138.3 

17.51.8 

13,219 

10,060 

132.7 

1 

145.4i 

i 99.1 

1,009 

812 

057 

198.2' 

1 

1 

206.0 

1 

1 

136.7 

1.52 

307 

310 

; 123.2 

154.8! 


2.3.59 

1.053 ! 

1,279 

: 142.7; 

i 

85.2 

109 

208 

178 

i 190.0 

106.6! 

! 71.4 

408 

311 

331 

1 119.0 

! 125.2 

! 113.3 

7.801 

0,770 

5,018 

1 115.1 

; 121.3 

; 93.7 

2..S38 

1.879 

1.390 

{ 151.0 

: 193.2 

121.2 

1.012 

1.1.53 

870 

1 1,39.8 

1 100.4 

■ 92,3 

I 

17..518 

13.219 

10,066 

i 132.7 

1 

1 145.4; 

1 1 

i 99.1 

1 


Questions 

1. Of whot particulur value are the sliitisties wliieli are issued every 
month to the vocational guidance adviser? 

2. What tyi) 0 , level or grade of workers generally apply for positions at 
a State Employment Office? Answer the same ciuestioii for employers. 

3. What indication of over-crowding (at a certain level) in some voca¬ 
tions is given in this table? 

4. In which cities is there over-crowding? 

a. In which group of workers is a shortage indicated? In which cities? 

0. What conclusions might be deduced from a comparison of February, 
1924, with February, 1923? 

7. I\Tiat vocations have their dull season during February? 

8. What vocations have their busy season during February? 
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9. In which two divisions of a complete guidance system might those 
data be used? In which schools and classes of most value? 

10. What reactions and results would you expect from the use of such 
material? 

CASE PROBLEM 

Index of Empi.ovment in Factories in New Vouk State 
(June, 1914 = 100) 

On page 162, Itidusirial liulli lin Volume III, No. 7, issued April, 1921, by 
the Industrial Commission of New York Stale, the following is presented: 

Ciiaht 34 



Questions 

1. Of what p.arti(;ular value is such a cha'-t to the guidance adviser? 

2. In which two divisions of a complete guidance system would it bo of 
value? Which particular schools and classes? 

3. What cxiilanations do yoti have to offer for some of the ‘‘ijcaks and 
valleys?” 

4. What explanation have you to offer for the correlation or lack of 
correlation between some of the ‘‘peaks and valleys?” 

5. What is meant by ‘‘Juno, 1914 = 100?” 

6. This chart is for factories. Would a similar chart for raw material or 
for stores be exactly similar? Mhich of the thr<‘e would show ‘ valleys 
before the others? 

7. What class of books woulil you icsk the librarian for to get further 
information concerning thc.se laaiks and valleys.' Under which siiccific 
topic would you find this information? 

8. What results, reactions, decisions, etc. might be expected from the 
use of such data? 

CASE PROBLEM 
Reviews of Hi siness Conditions 

The following items were clipped from Monthly Review of Credit ami 
Busineea CondUions issued free of charge by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York: 
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"Business Conditions in the United States .—^Production in basic industries, 
lifter a considerable decline in recent months, was maintained in July at 
tlie same level as in June. Factory employment continued to decline. 
Wholesale prices increased for the first time since early in the year, reflecting 
chiefly the advance in the prices of farm products.” 

"Production .—The Federal Reserve Board’s index of production in basic 
industries, which had declined 22 per cent between February and June, 
remained practically unchanged during July. Iron and steel and woolen 
industries showed further curtailment, while the production of flour, cement, 
coal, and copiicr was larger than in June. Factory employment decreased 
4 |X!r cent in July, owing to further reduction of forces in the textile, metal, 
and automobile industries. Building contract awards showed more than 
the usual seasonal deeline in July, but were 10 per cent larger than a year 
ago.” 

"Employment and Wages .—Between the middle of June and the middle of 
July there were further decreases of about 4 per cent in the number of factory 
workers employed in New York State and in the United States, which 
brought the total to the lowest since early in 1922 and approximately 13 per 
cent below the number employed in March this year. Kxcejit for a slight 
further seasonal increase in the food products industries, all groups of 
manufacturing industries reported reductions in cmiiloyccs, and the reduc¬ 
tions were csiiccially large in the metal-working and textile industries. 
Since the end of July, however, current incomplete reports indicate little 
net change in employment, as e.xtcnded vacation periods in some industries 
have been offset by increased operations in others. 

“Tho [lerecntage reduction shown for factory employment in New York 
State since March represents the release of over 175,000 workers from the 
factories and a decrease of approximately $2.5,000,000, or 17 per cent, 
in monthly wage payments. Notwithstanding these large decreases, the 
state employment offices report that, while there is some unemployed 
labor of various types, including even building labor, serious unemployment 
has so far been averted by the unusual volume of outdoor work. Road 
construction has been i>articulnrly heavy, owing to the fact that last year's 
program was restricted by labor shortage. Building continues larger than 
last year. Special efforts have been made by the state employment offices 
to place unemployed factory workers on the farms. In addition to the 
usual advertising, radio broadcasting was used to find places for workers.” 

Questions 

1. Of what value are such items, received monthly, to the guidance 
adviser? 

2. In exactly what ways would such information modify your advice? 

3. flow would you use such information? 

4. Present a suggested form of chart whereby you could keep a continuous 
record of these changes. 

CASF PROBLEM 
Physicai. Guidance 

Physical c.xaminations in the Bronx Continuation School during 1923 
arc re|)orted on by Dr. Jerome Meyers, Industrial Medical Inspector, 
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Division of Industrial HyRione, in Volume XIII, No. 9, iSi“pt(;uil>er, 192.'), 
page 201, of the Monthly Bulletin of the New York City Department of 
Health. 

“In all, 588 boys wore examined. Of these only 78, or 13 |X'r eent, were 
found normal. The other 510, or 87 |)er cent, showed one to thret! or even 
five defects. These defects ninged in 8eriousne.ss from lack of denial 
cleanliness to such conditions as epileiwy or organic heart disen.se. Thn'c 
hundred and 8ixty-.scven boys, or 03 per cent, showed dirty, often foul, 
teeth, which in some instances hiwl not been cleaned since birth. When we 
consider the danger of neglected teeth becoming infected and spreading 
germs and toxins to the heart or to the joints, it is apparent how beneficial 
physical examinations are on this score alone. Twenty had pyorrhea in 
marked degree; 30 decayed teeth; 30 enlarged tonsils; 27 nasal obstruction; 
0 evidence of old but healed tuberculosis of the lung; 10 malnutrition; 
45 anemia; 0 organic heart di.sease; 7 deformities of the spine; 4 flat 
feet; 16 confessed to excessive smoking of cigarettes, some using more than 
30 a day; 80, or 14 i)er cent, luul defective eyesight in one or Imtli eyes; 
numbers of others showc<l special defi'cts.” 

“ Not oidy were the examinations made, but eaeh boy, iis he was informed 
of his defects, was given a little individual talk about them, about their 
meaning for the present and for the future, and how he eoulil best eorreci, 
these defects through his own efforts and under the advice of his physician. 
.Again, eaeh time he was reexamined these |K)inls were emphasized and, if 
no effort had been instituted to correct the defects, the hoy was (pieslioned 
a.s to i)ersonaI, home, or even industrial or monetary reasons for tliis lack of 
res|x>nse. At times, defects, such as lack of can* of the teeth, or pyorrhea 
were ilemonstrated to groups and local and remote dangers of .such conditions 
explained. Morn serious defects or illnes.se3 W(we reiKirled to the principal 
or ivssistant princi|)al aiul discussed from the stan(l|s)int of medical treat¬ 
ment and vocational fitness. No pupils were treatcil, but were referred to 
thiur |)hysician.s, or to hospitals or dis|H“naariea when necessary. 

“.Such physical examinations made on a group of boys from Ihc^ ages of 
14 to 17 years, a group such as is found in our continuation schools, nr(! of 
es|)ecial value and significance, for here we have individuals just entering 
industrial or commercial pursuits, many of which holil certain health dangers 
and hazards. It is,thercfore, highly iiiiisjrlant that such Imys b(> examined, 
firstly, for general body health, so tlnit defects may lx; remedied before they 
lead to severe illness or disability; and, secondly, for cap:u!ity and fitm^ss to 
enter and maintain them.selves sucee.ssfully in their chosen field of work.’ 

Questions 

1. In general, arc continuation school boys lik<4y to bo normal, or above 
or below normal physically? Why? What factors arc active in this 
situation? 

2. Which of the defects mentioned would directly interfere with the 
successful practice of all vocations? Some vocations? Which? 

3. For which of these defects is the individual entirely oisponsiblc? 
Parents? Society? Inherited? 

4. Why is reexamination particularly imjiortant? 
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а. Is it the function of the school authorities to examine physically the 
students who have been sent to them for education? 

б. Is it the function of the school to offer remedial treatment? 

7. W'haf arc the legal rights of school, parents, and students, in this 
matter? 

8. Why should those in charge of guidance concern themselves with this 
matter? 

9. Outline the position which guidance advisers should take on this 
entire matter. Justify this position from the standpoint of guidance. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


A METHOD OF ANALYZING HETEROGENEOUS GROUPS 
OF PUPILS INTO HOMOGENEOUS CASE GROUPS* 

At the Ixiginning of the school year it will he necessary that 
the guidance adviser for his own school, and the director of 
vocational gtiidancc for tlu^ entir(' school sysfein, make an 
analysis of the heterogeneous mass of sludenis that are in or are 
entering the school or school systc'in, for th(^ puri)ose of cluicking 
the established, or to be determined, eilucational and vocational 
objectives of the various groups. 

1. The first group that can Ijc s('gr('gat('d is conii)osed of tho.se 
who are to enter high school. 'Phis (>stal)lished near-objective 
should be checked by evidence which shows that the students 
have the intelligence and the financial means which will enable 
them to continue after they have; (>nter(>d. 'Phis group should 
bo further subdivided according to the specified courses they 
intend to enter, and the length of time they intend to stay. 

2. The Second group.—Within the high school a group should 
be segregated consisting of those pui)ils who have' established 
the definite objective of college entrance. 'Phey shouhl be further 
analyzed and classified as regards the colleg(!S, the cour.scis, the 
entrance requirements to those, colleges and courses, ai»d the 
possible vocations to which they haul. 

3. A third group is composcsl of those who have, established 
definitely the near-objective of employment entrance. 'Phey 
should be further classified in regard tn trade, occupation, or job; 
whether it requires long-, shorf-term, or no training, and also 
when, where, and how this training, if any, is to be given. A 
check should be made on the intelligence, aptitudes, social 
and economic status, anti physical conditions of thest; students. 

4. A fourth group that should la* segregated is that which has 
established no objective other than that of staying at home. 

' See Taynk, .\. F., Aihninistnilum of Vdcniiintol Efhtaitum, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., .New York, 192t, pp. Sec also pages 

177-178, this volume. 
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This will be found to be made up almost exclusively of girls who 
lack cither the ability or the inclination to continue and make 
progress in school work, or else their parents are so well-to-do 
that they do not have to go to work. A comparatively small 
number of boys will also be found in this group who are of such 
low mental or physical status that they are neither able to con¬ 
tinue their school work nor to obtain satisfactory employment, 

6. A fifth group is composed of the various types of mental 
defectives. Some of these are high-grade morons, some have 
specific mental defects, others are low-grade morons, and a few 
will be found to be suffering from specific psychoses or neuroses. 

6. A sixth group is made of those who should be scheduled for 
the so-called “try-out” courses. These students are on the 
verge of leaving school, but arc often easily persuaded to stay 
longer in school on the basis of “try-out” courses that may 
possibly develop into specific vocational-value courses. 

7. The seventh and last group, which will be found to be 
comparatively small, will be composed of drifters. They are 
undccaded; they do not know what they want to do; they are 
subject to no pressure or urge, either from within or from without 
and they are waiting for some stimulus to force them to make a 
decision. 

.\11 these groups should be checked in several ways. It is 
inadvisable, as a general proposition, to accept the statement of 
a student at its face value. All their choices and statements should 
be checked by the reeords on file. Any decisions the students 
make should be guaranteed by the parents' signatures, or should 
be made at an actual interview with the parents. The decision 
should be checked by the school record, health record, record of 
psychological tests, and, if necessary, by personal investigation. 

It is of course understood that seldom will it be possible to 
actually physically segregate these case groups into one place. 
The important thing is to be able to differentiate between them 
and to segregate them in the card index file for reference and 
treatment. 
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CASE PROBLEM 


Chabt 35.—The Analysis ok a Heteboukneous Cjiiooi’ into IIomo- 
oENEous Case Okouks kor Guiuani^b 



Doctors 


M^aatcra 

4 C^ollegc 

3 

A 

500 

2 

1 

4 Senior High School 

B 

500 

3 

2 

1 Junior High Sehtad 

C 

500 

8 grade 

7 grade 

ti grade 


5 grade 

4 grade 

3 grade 

2 grade 

1 grade 

Kindergarten 


l^roblfm: (.iiveii thm) froupH of iipproxiiuiiU'ly 
HtudcDU otirh, OM indicHtod .4. /4, to HiinlyBc itiid 
cloMiify these groups into chmo grouiM for KuidniUM*, 
the oUiMHificutioii to be romplete within » iHTiint uf two 
weeks. 

QuerieE: 

1 . Wlmt factors will form the bu.sis for .Vi)ur analysis 
and classitieHtion? 


2. What standards, indices, soulcs, tesls, measures, 
etc. are now available to evaluate these factors? 


3. What other soiiri-es of mfortnation are available 
for gathering data to be used oh a bjisis for clnssiftcation? 


4. Present u budgt't of costs for making this cliissi- 
fieation. 


o. After these case groups have been segregated, 
what is the noit step? 


ti. How would your procedure differ for a large city 
and a small town or village? 


CASE PROBLEM 

OvEB-A(iB Croup 

On page 93 of the summary volume of the Cleveland School Survey, made 
by Leonard P. Ayres, Russell Sage Foundation, New York City, 1917, a 
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table is presented show'ng the per cent of children in each elementary 
Bchool who are over-age for the grade and also making slow progress. 

In the table, 96 schools are tabulated. In the table below only every 
61 tb school is presented. 


Table XXXIX 


No. 

School 

Per 

cent 

No. 

School 

Per 

cent 

1 


9.5 

51 

Tod. 

21.2 



11.6 

56 


22.7 

11 

Dike. 

13.2 

61 


23.8 

16 


14.7 

66 


25.1 

21 


15.8 

71 


25.7 

26 


17.0 

76 


27.5 

31 


17.9 

81 


28.7 

36 


18.1 

86 


31.1 

41 


19.0 

91 

Hicks. 

34.5 

46 

Halle. 

20.1 

96 


47.5 








Questions 

1. Of what particular value is such information to the guidance coun¬ 
selor? 

2. How might you obtain such information concerning the schools of 
your school system? 

3. What would you do with it when you get it? 

4. Wliich school should receive most of your immediate attention? 
The least? 

5. Make a list of contributing causes to such difference in schools. 

6. As a guidance director what might you <lo about such a situation? 
How long would it take you? What would it cost? 

7. Is it your job to remedy such situations? 

8. Would a perfect guidance system remedy such situations? 

9. Wliat guidance principles .arc involved in this situation? (See 
‘‘Principles of Vocational Ciunlanec,” chap. IV, this volume.) 

10. Docs the question of vocational education enter here? Democratic 
education? Kilucation for democracy? Kquality of opiiortunity? 
Equity of opirortunity? Education for citizenship? Determinism? 

CASE PROBLEM 

On page 33 of the book, Measuring the Work of the I'uhlic Schools, by 
Judd, C. H., of the committee in charge of the survey of the Cleveland, Ohio, 
Public School System, published by the Russell Sage Foundation, New 
York City, 1916, the following table is presented, giving facts concerning 
6ve of 9S grade schools; 
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Table XL. —Per Cent of Pupils Not Promoted in Each of Five 
SciioOi.8 AT Each of Five Promotion Periods 


School 





Jan., 1915 

Kentucky. 

■ 


0.3 

4 


Observation.,. 



13 

12 

6 

Rockwell. 



20 

2S 

32 

Rice. 



37 

20 

34 

I»ngwood. 

29 


24 

27 

3S 


Questions 

1. Would one be right in as.suiiiiiig (luit the teaehers and prineipahs of 
thc.se schools had the same standards for promotion? Wliat has tieen done 
recently about this matter? 

2. What one subject is generally used as a b.asis of promotion and non¬ 
promotion? In what subjeets shmdd alt children be given the same course 
and held to the same standards? W hy? Uo teachers generidly agree on 
this? 

2. Is non-promotion the best metlaal of trraiting backward children? 

4. Arc the backward children generally founil located in certain stadions 
of cities and towns? Is their baekwardm?ss a eaiisr? or an eff<a;t? 

5. What would you probably fiml in regard to the I.Q. of the children 

of the Ixrngwood and Kimtucky schools? 'I he l.(^. of their parents? 1 he 
occupations of their fathers? d he aimrunt of rrmt paid ? 1 he educational 

destination of the childicn? Their health? Their physirpie? Their 
fitness for labor, skilled tr.ades, professions? 

6. As a director of vocalion.al guidance, what suggestions would you 
make to the superintendent, that, would .alTect the following: lire teachers? 
The principals? The superintendent? 'I'hc course of study? (Icrtain 
subjects? Certain standards of attainment? 

7. What data would you need to supisrrt these suggestions? How would 

you collect, compile, and present these data? 

8. Would your suggestions tend toward democra(*y in education or tho 
opposite? Have we a democratic school sy.^tom now? Will guidance tend 
to make it more democratic or otherwise ? 













CHAPTER XIX 


TESTS AND TESTING 

III Roncral, thorc arc two great divisions of vocational guidance: 
0) diagnostic guidance; (2) informative guidance.' 

The question of tests and testing is entirely in the field of 
diagnostic guidance. It is an outgrowth of the scientific phases 
of education which have been developed largely as a result of 
the new psychology. In the past, vocational guidance has been 
almost entirely conjectural, sentimental, aspirational, and based 
on impressions and inadequate assumptions, but with the devel¬ 
opment of the scientific method in education it is now rapidly 
becoming scientific and systematic, making use of many of the 
methods, technique, standards, scales, tests, and measures that 
have been develojicd in the fields of educational administration, 
supervision, psychology, and sociology. 

It must not be thought, however, that all the advocates of 
vocational guidance, even today, agree that the most important 
part of guidance is diagnostic. There are still many workers 
and a few leaders who cling to the old idea that the most impor¬ 
tant service we can render any individual is to inspire him to 
aspire. They apparently take little account of the inherent 
capacities and qualities of that individual, or of case groups of 
individuals. 

Apparently, all their proposals arc based upon the assumption 
that all that is necessary is to inspire these individuals to aspire 
to great heights—“to hitch their wagon to a star”—-and then you 
are to develop great ambitions, to give them a so-called “bird’s 
eye view of the world’s opportunities,” and then the individual 
will guide himself both educationally and vocationally—will 
develop a conscious purpose and a conscious plan for his whole 
life. These people apparently either ignore, or are ignorant of 
all the data that have been developed in regard to individual 

' Snbdden, D\vi.s, Educational Sociology, The Century Company, New 
York, 1922, p. 609. 
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differences and capacities, and lay most of fheir emphasis upon 
the informative phase of guidance. 

The writer believes that the future development of vocational 
and educational—or preferably, life—guidance depends in great 
mea.surc upon the development and the u.se of scientific methods, 
tests, scales, measures, and standards, and of systematic forms of 
organization and administration. It should, however, be recog¬ 
nized that the use of tests and testing is only one phase of a 
complete guidance system, as is indicated in ('hapter I.\, 
“The Six Main Elements of a Guidance System.” 

TYPES OF TESTS USED IN GUIDANCE 
1. iNTELLKiKNl'K TesTs” 

It is now quite generally accepted that intelligence tests are 
of considerable value in the fields of educational administration, 
and particularly in the special fields of vocational, (Hluc^alional, 
and moral guidance. It is admitted by all work(!rs with these 
tests that they have their limitations, but they are steadily 
becoming more accurate and more preci.se, and the n^sulting 
data more and more dependable. In fact, it may be said that 
no guidance system is worthy of the name that does not take 
into account the results of intelligence tests. 

Intelligence tests may be generally classified uruh'r two heads: 

(1) individual tests, such as the llinot-Simon scale for the measure¬ 
ment of intelligence, and the Yerkes-point performance scale; 

(2) group intelligence tc.sts, s\ich as the Otis tests, Thorndike 
tests. National intelligence tests, and many others of a similar 
nature.’ 

In some respects the group intelligence tests are of much gniatc^r 
value in vocational guidance than the individual tests. Hy their 
use it is possible to test the intelligence of large groups of .students 
at the same time, thereby very materially reducing the cost, 

’See PiNTNEK, Itilelliycncc Texting, Henry Holt & (^nnpany, .New York, 
1923. Pressey, S. L. and L. C., Iniroiluctwn to tlic l/«e. of Starnlnnt Textx, 
The World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y., 1922. Teiiman, b. M., The 
Meaawementof Intelligence, Houghton Mifflin Company, N<!W \ork, 1916. 
Hines, H. C., Measuring Intelligence, Houghton Mifflin tknnpany, New 
York, 1923. Ballakd, P. B., Group Tests of Intelligence, Hodder and 
.Stoughton, London. Tbabub, M. K. and STOCKiminoE, P. P.,* Measure 
Your Mind, Doubleday, Page & Company, New York. 

* Sec Appendices for a list of intelligence tests and bibliographies of tests. 
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increasing the availability of guidance service to more pupils, 
and requiring fewer persons in the guidanee system. No 
decision of importance to any individual or case group should bo 
made on the basis of the results of one group intelligence test. 
At least two shoidd be given and the results correlated. No 
tests should be used that have not been thoroughly standardized 
and norms established for them. No tests should be used for 
which the technique of giving the tests, and .scoring and interpret¬ 
ing the results, have not been well standardized. No tests should 
be used that are subjective instead of objective. No pcr.son 
should give intcllcgcnce tests, or interpret the results of such 
tests, unless they have becui sjrccially trained in the technique 
of te.sting. 

The group intelligence tests will, in general, differentiate 
students into three large classes: (1) those who are exceptionally 
bright; (2) those who range around the normal; (3) those who 
are decidedly subnormal. The numbers in these two clas.ses 
can be found by making a distribution table of the results of the 
intelligence tests and comparing it with the norms or distribution 
already established for this test. 

The vocational guidance counselor, then, will have the imme¬ 
diate problem of guiding the two smaller groups at both ends of 
the table of distribution, that is, those who arc exceptionally 
bright and those who arc below normal. Arrangements should 
be made so that the excc'ptionally bright group m.ay make faster 
progress in their school work, and, all other things being equal, 
should be encouraged to continue their education as long as 
possible. Their vocational aims shmdd be established in the 
higher levels of vocations or profc.ssions and a vocational decision 
correspondingly delayed. 

It will be found in a majority of the cases that those individuals 
who have a higher level of intelligence will possess no outstanding 
aptitudes. In general, they will be found to be equally capable 
along all linos of activities, although, of course, in many cases 
they will have certain leanings toward certain types of work. 

The group who arc slightly below normal in intelligence present 
the greatest problem to the vocational guidance counselor. The 
results of the group tests should first Ix! checked by other group 
tests, or preferably by individual intelligence tests. The results 
of all these tests, along with their school-achievement records, 
should be analyzed, in order to discover any particular abilities 
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or disabilities which these students may possess. Along with 
these, a definite and earnest attempt should be made to discover 
and develop any particular aptitudes which these students may 
possess. In general, it will be found that the lower the individual 
is in level of intelligence the less likely it is that he will possess 
any outstanding aptitude or talent. It is of the utmost impor¬ 
tance that all possible means he taken to develop any possible 
aptitudes or capacities that these below-normal individuals 
may possess. 

During the war the results of the Army mental tests develoj^d 
the relationship and the significance of intelligence levels to 
success in various occupations.^ 

The results of much research work in this field have given >is 
fairly accurate information along two particular lines: 

1. The degree or level of intelligence which is necessary to 
complete succe.ssfully any particular grade in school, and also 
the level of intelligence necessary to comidote successfully the 
work of any particular course in high school or college. 

2. The level of intelligence neces.sary for individuals to enter 
successfully, maintain them.selves in, and make progress in, any 
vocation. It must always be kept in mind that the diagnostic 
values of the intelligence tests an<l the intelligence levels, as 
related to succe.ss in school work and success in the vocations, 
hold good only for the larger group of students. The normal 
curve of distribution mu.st be continually kept in mind, and 
also that there are exceptions at both ends of the normal curve. 


Usf'H of Inlcllidcncf Teata 

Intelligence te.sts, with the residtant individual intelligence 
levels, are useful in a wide variety of ways, as follows: 

1. As a basis for the classification of students into A, B, and 
C sections for the purposes of instructioti. This use is now vuitc 
generally follow'ed in modern school systems. 

2. As a means of assignment to courses or .sections, so that 
homogeneous groups of students may be presented to the teacher 
for instruction, and so that the student may not be submitted 
to unfair competition by fimling himself competing with students 
of much higher levels of intelligence, or so that the student may 

‘See Yoakum, C. S. and Yekkek, R. M., Army Mental Teats, Henry 
Holt & Company, New York, 1920, chap. v. .See also p. 7, this volume. 
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not develop lazy habits of work by finding himself in a class or 
section of much lower level of intelligence than his own. 

3. As a check on promotion, retardation, and elimination. 
If a"student fails in promotion, and at the same time possesses a 
normal or higher level of intelligence—this is clearly a case for 
investigation. If a .student of a low level of intelligence is 
promoted or is given high marks by the teacher, this again calls 
forjnvcstigation. 

4. For diagnosing the individual needs of the pupils, recogniz¬ 
ing individual differences, and making adjustments as between 
the individual and the present offerings of the school. 

5. As a"check on the classroom instruction, an aid in the 
improvement of classroom instruction, and a check on the marks 
of the various teachers and various students. 

6. As a basis for the formulation of new educational offerings 
to meet the known needs and individual differences of the various 
pupils. 

7. As a basis for a plan for certain pupils of high level of 
intelligence to do more and better work and to make more rapid 
progre.ss. 

8. As a basis upon which the guidance counselor may prognosti¬ 
cate the probable success or failure of any student in any course 
of study in any school unit or any vocation. 

9. As a basis for estimating the proliable and possible educa¬ 
tional career of any individual. 

10. As a basis for the selection of certain schools or certain 
courses as educational objectives. 

11. As a check on abnormal-behavior cases. 

12. As a basis for the selection of certain occupations, trades, 
or professions as vocational objectives. 

Occupational-intelligence Levels 

One of the important vocational guidance uses to which the 
results of intelligence tests have been put is that of classifying 
occupations on the basis of the intelligence necessary for success 
in them. 

So far, the attempts so to classify the occupations have been 
more or less experimental and tentative rather than authoritative. 
Therefore, the tables given on the following pages should be used 
as indicative rather than as final. The designations of the voca- 
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tions given arc too broad. We know that among mechanical 
draftsmen there is a wide range of intelligence among the men 
who are at least holding their positions and making a living at 
drafting. This is indicated by the spread of the scores. In 
Chart 36 this spread is given for the middle 50 per cent. If 
all these spreads were charted, we would find that the laborers 
with the highest intelligence of their group had as much intelli¬ 
gence as those engineers with thelowcstintelligenccof their group. 

But when considering the over-lapping of the.se spreads we 
must take into account that both the laborer with high intelli¬ 
gence and the engineer with low intelligence for their groups 
were probably improperly placed, would possibly work up or 
down into other classifications, and possibly were wrongly 
occupationally designated. These difficulties, and others that 
might appear with closer scrutiny, do not wipe out the value 
of these experimental classifications for the purposes of the 
guidance advisers. 

The Army 0ecupationul-inielli(jence Levels 

I'he work of the committee on classification of personiKd 
in giving intelligence tests to large numbers of men has been 
discussed in Chapter II. One of the results of this testing was 
the computation and comparison of intelligence scores and occtipa- 
tions. Chart 36 gives a brief summary of extensive tables 
found in the final report <»n the work of the committee.* 

Ghaut 37.—I''kvkh’s ()ci'ui'ATii>NAr--iNrKi,i.iiiKN(a; I,kvki.h* 

The Army Occupational-intelligenc(! L(!vels were u.sed (‘xbm- 
sively at the (’entral Y. M. C. Brooklyn, and a correction 
process based on the results of ovi'r 3,500 personnel examinations 
was made. The results of this correction are presented in Chart 
37. 

The score ratings arc for “Army Alpha” and for “Business 
Alpha.”' The means for the occupation is pr<!sented as thc^ scon; 
average and the .score range, indicating range of intelligence 
within which we might reasonably expect success so far as intelli¬ 
gence is concerned in the designated occupation. 

‘ “Psychological Examining in the Hnitecl States .Army,” Memoirs of the 
Nalional Academy of Science, vol. xv, (iovernment Printing flflice, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., 1921, pp. S19-8.37. 

* Fryer, D., “Occupational-intelligence .Standarils,” School and Society, 
vol. xvi, No. 401, .Sept., 1922, p. 276. 

’ Fryer, H. D. and Fryer, L. P., Business Alpha, The 20-Minute Intelli¬ 
gence Examination, Carlisle Press, Brooklyn, N. Y., 1922. 
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Chart 36. —Occupational-intklligence Levels as Shown by Results 
OF Army Psychological Tests op 36,500 Men 


Occupations 

Laborers.. 

Cobblers. 

Teamsb-rs. 

Farm workers. 

Barbers. 

Horse shoers. 

Uailroiid shop mcchanies. 

Bricklayers. 

Cooks. 

Bakers. 

Bainters. 

Blacksmiths. 

Bridge carpenters. 

Ceneral carpenters. 

Butchers. 

lyocoinotive engitieiiieu. 

Macliinists. 

Railroad conductors. . 

Plumbers. 

Tool makers. 

Auto repairmen. 

Chauffoiini... 

Tool room experts. 

Policemen detectives. 

Auto assemblers. . 

Ship carpenters. 

Telephone operators . . 

Concrete construrtioii fon'tnen. 

I’hotographer. . 

General electrician. , 

Telegraphers. 

Railroad clerks. 

General clerks. 

Mechanical engineers. 

Bookkeepers. 

Denial officers. 

Mcohauical draughtsmen. 

Stenographers.. 

Accountants. 

Civil engineers. 

Medical officers . 

Army chaplains. 

Engineer officers . 

Summary 

lAborera. 

8emi-4killed.. 

Skilled. 

Clerical and semi-professional. 

Proftwsional. 


Median 

Spread of score of 

score 

1 middle 50 per cent 

:*5 

I 21- 63 Common labor 

30 

23- 67 


41 

23 - 68 

Semi-skilliKl 

42 

24- 70 

labor 

43 

22- 70 


44 

25- 70 


45 

20' 83 


48 

23 - 81 


40 

28 • 70 


5:1 

35 83 


53 

31- 70 


54 

20 - 8:i 


55 

27- 84 


57 

33^- 85 


58 

3;i- 85 


5t» 

33 - 82 

Skilled labor 

«I 

33- 86 


<►2 

10- 84 


02 

38- 87 


(>3 

41 88 


03 

41- 80 


03 

38- 00 


04 

43- 88 


tu 

14 - SO 


05 

14 - 07 


m 

40- 05 


70 

' 58 • 00 


75 

48- 116 


77 

52-l(M 


82 

58 110 


84 

5tl-107 


02 

66-116 

Clerical and 

OH 

74 123 

semi- 

OS 

63-133 

professional 

00 

78 126 


100 

84-130 


112 

70-131 


115 

03 112 


117 

101 145 


125 

Olf 147 


130 

101-165 

Profeasional 

150 

100 173 


157 

131-184 

... 

35 

21 63 

- - 

42 

23 70 


61 

26- 05 


00 1 

58-145 


140 

08-184 
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Chart 37.— Fkver’s Occupational-inteiuoencb Standards— 
Intellioenc’e Standard Index 
90 Occu|mtioiial Dcsigiuitions 


Intelligence for achievement 


Intelligence 

Score, ! 

Score, 

group 

average , 

rang<! 


101 

lit) I S3 

A 

152 

124-1So 


137 

103 1.55 

1 

127 

107-104 


122 

1)7-148 


111) 

94 13!) 

U 

114 ! 

S4-13!) 


Ill 

!)!) 103 


lit) 

S0-12S 


1(1!) 

Sl-137 


103 

73-124 


101 

77-127 


!H) 

7S-120 


90 

74-121 

1 

1)1 

0!) 115 


SO 

.5!) 107 


S5 

.57-110 


S3 

04 100 

C+ 

82 

.57-108 


SI 

.5!) 100 


SI 

00-100 


SI 

.57-109 


so 

02 114 


so 

,50 105 


78 

54-102 


78 

01-100 


77 

.59-107 


■5 

.50-105 


74 

.53 - 1)1 


72 

.54- 99 


70 

40- 95 


Ocnpation 


■ Kriginccr (civil and mechanical) 
i Clergyman 
I .\cc(iniitunt 

; Physician 

i 'I’eacher (piihlic .schiM)la,) 

: ('hemist 
‘ Draftsman 
i V. M. (’. .\. secretary 
! Denti.st 

I Kxeciitive (minor) 

j .Stenographer and typist 
i Hookkee|sT 
I .Nurse 
i Clerk (o(Iice) 

! Clerk (r.iilroad) 

I Photographer 

Telegrapher and railio oj)eralor 
; Conductor (railroad) 
i .Musician (baml) 

1 .\rtist (sign letterer) 

Clerk (|s)stal) 

Heet rieian 

Poreman (construction) 

Clerk tstock) 

; Clerk (receiving and shipping) 
Druggi.st 

; I'dnuimn (factory) 
j (Irapliotyix; o|X‘rator 

I Kngincnuin (locomotive) 
i Parrier 

' Telephone operator 
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Chart 37. — (Continued) 


Intelligence for achievement 



! 

i 

Occupation 

Intelligence 

Score, 

Score, 


grouj) 

average 

j range 



70 

44- 94 

Stock checker 


09 

1 49- 93 

Carpenter (ship) 


09 

1 48- 94 

llandyinan (general mechanic) 


09 

40- 90 

Policeman and detective 


08 

51- 97 

Auto assembler 


08 

47- 89 

Kngincman (marine) 


08 

42- 80 

Uiveter (hand) 


07 

.50- 92 

Toolmaker 


00 

i 4.5- 92 

Auto engine mechanic 

1 

00 

4.5- 91 

Laundryinan 


00 

49-- 80 

(iun.smit h 

c 

00 

44- 88 

Plumber 


00 

44- 48 

Pipefitter 


05 

44- 91 

Lathe hand (production) 


05 

43 - 91 

Auto mechanic (general) 


05 

43- 91 

Auto chauffeur 


05 

42 - 89 

Tailor 


05 

44- 88 

Carixjnter (bridge) 


04 

j 43- 88 

Lineman 


03 

40- 89 

Machinist (general) 


03 

j 40- 88 

Motor cyclist 


03 

j 41- 80 

llrakcman (railroad) 


02 

j 31- 94 

Actor (vaudeville) 


01 

! 40- 85 

IJutchcr 


01 

44- 84 

Fireman (locomotive) 


01 

j 39- 82 

Blacksmith (general) 


00 

38- 94 

Shop mechanic (railroad) 

! (H) 

30- 93 

Printer 

1 00 

40- 84 

Carpenter (general) 

r)9 

40- 87 

Baker 

1 59 

39- 83 

Mine drill runner 

69 

38- 81 

Painter 

! .58 

37- 85 

Concrete worker 

58 

40- 83 

Farmer 
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Chart 37. — {ConUnucii) 


Intelligence for achievement 


Intelligence 

S<!ore, 1 

Score, 

Occupation 

group 

average i 

range 



.58 

37 - .S3 

.Auto t ruck chaulTeur 


.58 

37- 82 

Hricklayer 


.57 

•11 • 81 

Caterer 


.57 

30- 71 

Horse trainer 


.5(1 

•JH ■ 7(> 

<\>l)bler 


55 ! 

35- 81 

Kngineinan (stationary) 


.5.5 

31- 78 

Harbor 


.5.5 

3.5 • 77 

Horse hostler 


.52 : 

38- 00 

Sales clerk 


.52 i 

33 - 71 

Horse shoer 


.51 

31 70 

.Storekeeper (farOory) 


.51 

20- 77 

.•Aeroplane worker 


.51 

31- 71 

Hoilermaker 


.50 

33 75 

Higger 


.50 

.30- 72 

Teamster 


•10 

10 71 

Miner (general) 


•IS 

21- .SO 

.Station agent (general) 


•10 

10 07 

Hospital attenilant 


•10 

10 - 00 

Mason 


3.5 ; 

I.S - 02 

liimihernmn 


3.5 i 

10 - .57 

.Shoemaker 


32 

10- .50 

Sailor 

C- 

31 i 

20- 02 

Struetural-steel worker 


31 

10- 00 

(’anviiH worker 


30 : 

10- 11 

I/’jitlior worker 


27 ! 

10- 03 

I'ireman (station:iry) 


27 i 

17- .57 

(ook 


20 

18- 00 

Textile worker 


22 

10 10 

Slun't-melal worker 


21 1 

13 - 17 

lAjilKirer (construction) 

D 

20 1 

1 

15- 51 

Kisherman 


The United States Veterans’ Bureau Chart 

Many service men in the World War received disabilities 
which handicapijcd them in the pursuit of the occupations 
which they followed at enlistment. The Government, through 
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• 

the United States Veterans* Bureau, trains these men for new 
occupations and enters them upon employments. To aid in the 
selection of the employment objective for each within the possi¬ 
bility of his attainment, Chart 38, “Characteristics of Occupa¬ 
tion Levels,” was prepared by L. W. Bartlett of the Veterans’ 
Bureau, and is used extensively throughout the regional offices. 

When making use of intelligence levels and the results of 
intelligence tests of any kind, it must be kept clearly in mind 
that these by them.selves are not sufficient in making a diagnosis 
for the purpose of establishing either educational or vocational 
objectives, the making of a vocational choice, or the giving of 
any kind of counsel. This is only one of many elements that 
should enter into the final decision. 

2. Achievemknt Te.sts 

The development of the scientific phase of education has 
brought about the development of a wide variety of achievement 
tests. These tests have quite largely taken the place of old 
forma of midyear and end-of-term examinations, or at least .serve 
as a chock on them. They measure in a more scientific and 
accurate manner the progress of the class as compared with the 
courses of study, or with other similar classes and of individuals 
within the classes in the acquirement of definitely specified sub¬ 
ject matter. 

We now have standard achievement tests in nearly all of the 
definite fields of education, such as arithmetic, spelling, hand¬ 
writing, reading, composition, history, language and grammar, 
geography, foreign languages, etc. It is to be much regretted 
that wo have comparatively few achievement tests in the fields 
of vocational education. A survey of standardized achievement 
tests gives the following: 



Table 

XLI 


Academic 


Vocational 


Kuglish. 

. 37 

Commercial. 

. 4 

Foreign language. 

. 16 

Drawing. 

. 5 

Writing. 

. 12 

Home Economics. 

. 7 

History. 

. 14 

Industrial. 

. 4 

Music. 

. 4 


— 

Physical. 

. 5 

Total vocational. 

. 20 

Reading. 

. 17 



Science. 

. 19 




Total academic 


149 
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3. Procinosis Tests 

The prognosis test is a comparatively recent development. 
It is particularly valuable in the field of vocational and educa¬ 
tional guidance. In fact, it is one of the most scientific forms 
of guidance that has yet been developed. A prognosis test 
assumes to develop the probable chances of success or failure 
of an individual in a certain subject or in a certain course, the 
idea being to pick out from the large group of students those 
who will probably be able to pursue that particular course success¬ 
fully and eliminate those who have very little possil)ilily of 
success in that course. 

With the steadily increasing compulsory school age, the qu<*s- 
tion has arisen as to just how far the state has the right to compel 
children to go to school under our school system as at pres(mt 
organized. We have sutficient evidence at. hand to justify us in 
believing that the majority of M- to 16-year-old students possess 
neither the quantity nor the (piality of intelligence that will 
enable them to pursue the ordinary traditional school course with 
profit. They arc being forced by law to stay in school, with the 
result that they become habituated to failure, are a burden 
upon the school system and upon the t('acher, and develop bad 
habits of work and attitudes toward learning. 

Again, we have considerable cvider.ce to show that certain 
courses in our public schools cannot now be succes.sfully pursued 
by children who have levels of intellig(>nce below a certain pt)int, 
or who lack certain specific mental abilities. These prognosis 
tests are in the form of prevention rather than cure. While 
it is true that all kinds of tests, such as intelligence tests, achi((vc- 
ment tests, aptitude tests, vocational tests, may be used iti a 
limited degree for the purpose of prognosis, thc'sc? newer progno¬ 
sis tests have l)cen developed for prognosis in more specific 
fields. 

Most of the so-called intelligence tests consist of a battery 
of tests that assume to test certain specific abilities, capacities, 
or characteristics. Some of these are tests of attention, percep¬ 
tion, description and report, association, learning, memory, 
suggestibility, imagination, invention, range of vocabulary, and 
information.* In fact, it is gctierally accepted that “general 

• See Whipple, G. M., Manxud of Menial ami Physical Tests, Warwick and 
York, Baltimore, Md., 1914. 
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intelligence” is merely a composite of specific intelligences, 
often interpreted as aptitudes, talents, abilities, capacities, “lik¬ 
ings,” “leanings," inclinations. 

ABILITIES AND APTITUDES 

When considering what psychology has to offer in the field 
of guidance, we must keep clearly in mind three phases of 
mentality that are of importance in guidance. These are: 

1. I.Q.’s as a measure of general intelligence. This is of 
decided value and significance if it is related to the intelligence 
necessary to succeed in certain specified occupations, vocations 
or jobs, and courses of study or subjects of the school curriculum. 

2. Special abilities, talents, aptitudes, capacities, or special 
intelligences, or any other designation, which may be given to 
the pos8o.ssion of some special capacity to acquire or ability to 
perform. 

3. The field of psychiatry in the classification and diagnosis 
of abnormal mental states or disorders of the mind, such as 
neuroses, psychoses, demenlia praecox, dissociation, perversions, 
and introversions, etc. 

Study and work in the field of general intelligence and in the 
field of psychiatry are comparatively easy. Tools have been 
developed, definitions have been formulated, technique has 
been developed, data have been accumulated. 

The work, of the psychiatrist must not be confused with that 
of the neurologist, who deals with the physical diseases of and 
injuries to the anatomical nerve structures, or with the alienist, 
who is chiefly interested in the medico-legal aspects of abnormal 
mentalities, or with the psychologist, whose work in this field 
consists in finding out how human beings adjust themselves to 
new situations. 

The intelligence level or I.Q. by itself is not sufficient. We 
must have also the intelligence level necessary for succe,ss on 
the job. This has already been discussed on pages 307 ff. 
We must also consider the special intelligences, the specific 
capacities, or the special abilities of each student, if we are to 
make a thorough job of vocational guidance.’ It may be possi- 

* See Hullinowokth, L. S., Special Talents and Defects, The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1923. Bbonnek, A. F., The Psychology of Special 
Abilities and Disabililies, The Bobbs-Mcrrill Company, Indianapolis, Ind., 
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ble that some student with a rather low level of (general intelli¬ 
gence may have some special intelligence, ability, or aptitude 
which, in a given line of work, might possibly overcome the 
handicap of his low general intelligence. 

For individuals with normal intelligence, their success would 
be greater in lines of endeavor for which they have special 
aptitudes, talents, intelligences, or ability. Their services to 
society would be greater, they would be more eflicient, they 
would produce better quantitative and qualitative rc8ult.s with 
a less expenditure of effort, and they would—all other condi¬ 
tions being equal—be much happier. 

The literature of psychology and of education is besprinkled 
with the word “aptitude.” There seems to be no commonly 
accepted definition of aptitude, nor are we able to find any 
generally accepted lists of aptitudes ba.sed upon any generally 
accepted definition. 

Thorndike gives the following definition: “An aptitude is an 
inborn capacity, an original tendency to respotwl to the circum¬ 
stances of education by achievements in learning.”*" 

At the Institute of Rducotionul Research, T«>achers ('oll(*g(>, 
Columbia University, students who score high in the academic 
intelligence test arc said to have an ncodemic aptitude. Those? 
who score high in the clerical test are said to have a clerical 
aptitude. Those whom score high in t.'ie Stempii.st mechanical 
tests arc said to possess a mechanical aptitude. Those who score 
high in the Seashore musical tests are said to possess musical 
aptitude. 

Monroe, in his Cyclopedia of Education, gives the following 
definition: 

“Anaptitude is that part of a person’s mental eepiipment which 
gives him a special fitne.ss for atiy kind of endeavrer. Such an 
aptitude may be the result of either innate endowment, or special 
training, or both.”" 

1917. Steacy, F. \V., The InUrretatinus of .Mental .iliilitiee, Tcaclicrs 
College, Columbia University, New York, 1919. IJiirf, C., The IHetriba- 
lions and Retalions of Educational Ability, P. 8 . King &. Son, London, 
England, 1922. 

*" Thorndike, E. L., Educational I’sychology, vol. i, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New Y'ork, 1920. 

" Monroe, P., A Cyclopedia of Education, vol. i, p. 161. The Macmillan 
Co., 1911. 
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Poffenberger says; 

“To choose out of all available candidates those of the highest 

intelligence does not guarantee the selection of those having 

the character traits needed for successful secretarial work.”'- 

Thurstone says; 

‘‘Ability in telegraphy is probably a special ability. The 
general intelligence tests arc not as valuable for diagnosing ability 
to learn telegraphy as for measuring general intelligence. 

At present all the work done in regard to the testing of aptitudes 
seems to have been along the line of testing aptitudes or fitness 
for certain specific jobs, such as journalism, clerical work, stenog¬ 
raphy, mechanical work, salesmanship, aviation, the work of 
the street car motorman, and other similar specified and defined 
occupations. Little real progress seems to have been made 
in this field of psychological research. It is quite probable that 
the method of approach has been entirely wrong. 

Dean Schneider, of the University of Cincinnati, develops 
his point of view as follows; 

Every individual has certain broad characteristic.s, and every type of 
work requires certain broad types of characteristics. The problem, 
then, is to state the broad characteristics to devise a rational method to 
discover these characteristics or talents in individuals, to classify the 
tyjavs of jobs by the talents they require, and to guide the youth with 
certain talent into the type of job which rcipiires those talents.''* 

Dean Schneider presents a list of 16 of thc.se broad major 
characteristics, which may be applied cither to the individual 
or to the type of work, that is, as to whether the individual has 
them or whether the job requires them. The.se are as follows; 
(1) physical strength, (2) mental ability, (3) mental accuracy, 
(4) rapid mental coordination, (5) concentration or mental focus, 
(6) directive ability, (7) settled disposition, (8) capacity for 
indoor or outdoor work, (9) originality or creative ability, 
(10) capacity for small-scope operations, (11) adaptability, 
(12) deliberation, (13) music sense, (14) color sense, (15) manual 
accuracy, (16) dynamic or static. 

» POPFENBERQKH, A. T., “The Selection of a Successful Secretary,” 
Journal of Applied 1‘sychology, 1922, pp. 15&-160. 

’•Thurstone, L. L., “Mcncnl Tests for Prospective Telegraphy, A 
Study of the Diagnostic V'alue of Mental Tests for Predicting Ability to 
Learn Telegraphy,” Journal of Applied Psychology, 1919, pp. 110-117. 

** Quotation from Holunosworth, Vocational Psychology, p. 104. 
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Poffenberger gives the following: 

It is not by any means true that the best worker in any occuimtion is 
a person of a high intelligence. It is quite [wssible that for certain 
occupations a rather low grade of intelligence is adequate, and that to 
employ one of a higher grade of intelligence would he a waste. The 
determination of the minimum intelligence reipiired to do satisfactorily 
certain kinds of work is an important problem, and the matter is la'iiig 
carefully studied. Furthermore, intelligence is not the only trait 
required for succe.ss in an occupation.'* 

Gates gives us the following: “Children of the same age will 
on the basis of endowment possess different aptitiides,** but 
he does not list or discuss them. 

Thorndike gives us a list of five kinds of intelligences as follows: 
(1) verbal, (2) mechanical, (3) social, (4) ethical, and (5) artistic. 

Cyril Burl, the English psychologist, gives us the following: 

Achievement in subjects of tln^ school curriculum appear to be 
determined by mental factors of two kinds: (1) general educational 
abilities, deirendent upon general intclligcnci'; (2) .s|)ccific educational 
abilities, such as (a) arithmetical abilities, (h) manual al)ility, (c) linguis¬ 
tic ability, and (d) literary ability." 

On pages 57 and 58, Burt gives us the following: 

The subjects which arc positivrdy correlated fall itdo tlin'C or four 
fairly distinctive groiqis: 

1. Arilhmeticid group. 

2. Manual group —hand work, drawing, writing quality. 

These are negatively correlated with arithmetical ability. 

3. Uuguislic group —dictation, reading, ci>mpr(dieiision, and sjhssI. 

These are negatively correlated with arithmetic and manual groups. 

4. Literary group —history, geographj’, .science, comtjosition. 

Slrayer and Nor.'iU'orlhy cla.ssify children into four types on 
the basis of abilities or aptitudes:"* 

** PorKENBEKOEB, A. T., American Scientific Monthly, March, lil21, p. 
208. 

** Gates, Psychology for Stmlents of Education, The .MacMillan Company, 
New York, 1922, p. 117. 

" UuBT, Cybii., The Distribution and Kelntions of Educational Ability, 
P. S. King & Son, London, Kngland, l'J22, p. 9:t. 

'• Stbayeb and Nobswobthy, How to Teach, p. 103. .Sec also. Fifteenth 
Yearbook, National .Society, .Study of Mucation, I'art I, pp. 149-154. See 
also, O’Shea, Social Development arul Education, pp. 209-2‘25. .Sec also, 
Baoley, School Discijdine, pp. 210-227. 
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]. Dealing with abstract ideas. 

2. Ability to deal with concrete situations. 

3. Executive ability—action and control. 

4. The appreciative type, dominance of feeling. 

An Institute of Vocational Orientation has been established 
at Barcelona, Spain, supported by the Commonwealth of 
Catalonia. 

The Institute is divided into four sections—information, 
medical research, psychological research, statistical research. 

The aptitudes which form the basis of classification of vocations are 
reducible to throe types: (1) intelligence; (2) temjxjrament; (3) charac¬ 
ter. Under each of the.se types there are three .subgroups: (a) motor, 
(b) perceptual motor, (c) perceptual. 

Already about 30 occupations have been analyzed and .some 142 tests 
of aptitude are available. 

These studies are reported in Annals de Ulnstilut d'Orieniacio 
Professionally 

Here we have a use of the term aptitude in a sense which 
is quite different—in fact, so different that it is confusing. 

Assume that all individuals have some capacity, ability, 
talent, aptitude, alotig any or every line. If society needs 
comparatively few people with capacities to serve along some 
particular lino of endeavor—as is the actual situation—then 
society will select by rewards, such as money, honor, respect, 
etc., only those individuals who have the capacity to serve in a 
measure beyond the general mass of people, all of whom are 
atisumod to possess this same capacity in some degree. 

For instance, all physically normal people can run, box, walk, 
do acrobatic stunts to some extent. Society rewards only those 
who can perform these specific services very much better than 
their fellows. 

Our problem, then, is not that of determining whether or not 
individuals possess certain capacities, talents, or aptitudes. 
We can assume that nearly all do possess all aptitudes in some 
degree, but the problem is to discover in what measure certain 
individuals possess certain aptitudes, and in what proportion 
as compared with their fellows, and in the proportion in which 
society is willing to reward sufficiently to make its development 
worth while. 

" Sec POKFKNDEBOKB, A. T., School and Society, vol. 14, pp. 16-16, 1921. 
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When considering this important toi)ic of special capacities, 
talents, or aptitudes, we must not fall into the serious error of 
assuming that the possession of the particular aptitude under 
discussion is all-important. It is only one of many other items 
which must be surveyed, and it must be evaluated only in con¬ 
junction with these other items. 

Idiot-savants 

Good illustrations of the uselessness of possessing certain 
special aptitudes without posse.ssing other (piulitics are f«)und in 
the classic illustrations of the so called “idiot-savants.” These 
individuals arc considerable in number, but form a very small 
proportion of the impulation. 

Idiot-savants are persons of a low level of general intelligence, 
but who POSSC.SS a siiccial aptitude, “gift,” or talent for certain 
activities, which, up to the pre.sent time, has not been explained. 
It is presumed that the development of this special capacity is 
cau.sed by the over-dev(dopment of certain neurones of tin? 
cerebrum, although this is not definitely known. The point of 
importance for us is that here we have an apparently clean-cut 
illustration of the isolatioji of an aptitude that has developed 
out of proportion to the rest of tin? abilities and is comparatively 
useless both to the individual and to society. 

Down reports a fec'bleminded boy at Normansfield whose 
sense of touch was so dedicate that he could take? a page of the 
London Graphic and split it into two perfect, sheets. The brother 
of the boy referred to was for more than tit) years a resident of 
Marlswood A.sylum and was known as the “geuiius of Earlswood 
.\sylum.” lie was particularly “aid” at drawing, carving, and 
mechanical invention, and is assumed to have? developeid a 
“mechanical aptitude” far beyond the level of his general 
intelligence. 

The case of a savant imbecih? is report(?d by Fairholme in the 
Animal World, January, 1909, who was so export at the drawing 
of animals and particularly cats that he became known as “The 
(Jats’ Raphael.” 

Barr in the Journal of Mervous and Mental Disease, for January 
1898, describes an epileptic idiot who had developed an audile 
aptitude to such an extent that he would reiMiat fluently and with 
proper pronunciation long passages read to him from any foreign 
language, ancient or modern. 
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Several idiot-savants have been reported who had developed 
extraordinary memories. One could remember the date on which 
every person in the village had been buried, with their ages, 
causes of death, names and numbers of mourners, etc. Another 
could tell correctly and instantly the day of the week upon which 
any date fell; others have a prodigious capacity for memorizing 
poetry without any idea of its meaning. Many cases of musical 
memory and capacity arc also recorded. 

We are all acquainted with the “geniuses” of the asylum, 
street corners, and vaudeville stage who have extraordinary 
capacity for mathematics and are much below the general level 
in all other abilities. 

The important point in these rare cases is that these special 
aptitudes may be and are isolated. These people are not geniuses 
or savants and their special aptitudes in most cases are notice¬ 
able only by virtue of contrast with their inaptitudes in all other 
lines. Many normal people have just as much capacity along 
the .same lines as have these people, and undoubtedly thousands 
of people could easily develop as much capacity along not only 
that line but several others if the same opportunity for constant 
practice, freedom from economic stress, etc. were afforded them. 

Mathematical Abilities 

There is no question but that great mathematical ability is 
inherited. This particular ability seems to belong to the same 
class, as regards inheritance, as docs musical ability, literary 
talent, and artistic talent, and the same rules apply. 

Special Ability to Remembeii 

All normal people are able to remember, but some poa.soss 
this ability much more than others. In many cases a good mem¬ 
ory passes for a high level of intelligence. Our school system in 
the past, and also at the present time, is quite generally so organ¬ 
ized as to make the ability to remember very important. 

There is no question but that the possession of an e.\ccptionally 
good memory is an innate quality and is inherited. This explains 
the isolated cases of very remarkable memories and also explains 
why so many people with poor memories who subscribe to the 
so-called "memory training courses,” so freely advertised, derive 
so little benefit from the courses. 
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Phenomenal memories are quite often associated with mental 
defect and mental disease. We have many illustrations of this 
in the so-called idiot-savants, with whom a stupendous memory 
pa.sse8 for wi.sdom or intelligence. 

The same laws of inheritance apply to memory as to artistic, 
musical, and literary abilities. 

Mkciianical Abiutiks 

There is plenty of evidence to prove the iidu'ritance of mechani¬ 
cal ability. Even in early colonial days when the opportunities 
to express mechanical tendencies w(‘re slight, there are outstaml- 
ing illustrations of the persistence of this si)ecific talent in many 
families. 

The Pomeroys of Ma.ssachusetts and (’onnecticut is a family 
in point. Some of the Ix'st known of the Pomeroys were Eltwee<l 
Pomeroy (1630) of Dorchester, Mas.sachusetts, and Windsor, 
('onnecticut; Seth Pomeroy, a famous gunsmith; Samuel Pomeroy, 
the pioneer manufacturer of Pittslnirg, Conn.; Elisha M. 
Pomeroy and nenjamin Pomeroy of Wallingord, Conn. 

The hi.story of the Fairbanks family of St. .Iohnsl)ury, Vermont, 
is another example. The name of Fairbanks is well known 
because of the excellence of th(*ir scab's and weighing devices. 

The inheritance of mechanical ability seems to be miK^h more 
definite than that of the other specific abilities. It .seems that: 

1. If both parents have outstanding mechanical ability, 

all of their children will have it. , 

2. If both parents lack mechanical ability, no offspring will 
have it. 

3. If both parents lack mechanical ability and then! is evidence 
of it in the ancestry of one parent but notin the other, no child 
will possess it. 

4. If one parent has mechanical ability and the other has an 
ancestry that lacks it, then the children will not have it. If 
the parent who lacks mechanical ability comes from an ancestry 
that has exceptional mechanical ability, a large proportion of 
the children will have it. 

5. If both parents have slight mechanical skill but one parent 
is descended from ancestry that has considerable mechanical 
ability, then such abilities will appear in approximately one 
child in four. 
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Dr. Stenquist says “At least 20 per cent of the pupils from a 
typical school who are below average in general abstract intelli¬ 
gence are above average in the kind of ability required in four 
mechanical tests.”^“ 

Dr. Toops says: “The correlation l)etween general mechanical 
ability and general intelligence in equal age groups is only about 
+ . 20 .” 2 ‘ 


Litkkaky Talents 

The inheritance of the ability to express oneself in literary 
form is commonly recognized and is easily proved by innumerable 
cases, especially by a study of any of the families of famous 
authors. 

A study of family records seems to justify the same conclusions 
as for artistic talent and musical ability, i.e.: 

1. If both parents have literary talent, all the children will 
be talented along literary linos. 

2. If both parents are devoid of literary tiilent and come of a 
non-literary ancestry, the children will have liUle literary ability. 

3. If both parents have no literary ability but some ancestry 
that shows literary talent, then some of the children will have 
talent alotig those lines. 

Aktlstic Talents 

Artistic talent, shows itself so early iis to demonstrate its 
innateness. .A study of many family records indicated that: 

1. If both i)arents have high artistic ability, the children, 
with few exceptions, will be artistic. 

2. If both parents have no artistic talent and come from 
inartistic ancestry, none of the children will be artistic. 

3. When one parent is artistic and the other neither artistic 
nor of artistic ancestry, then probably none of the children will 
have high artistic talent. 

4. If one parent is artistic and the other not, but does come of 
artistic ancestry, then the children will be artistic. 

STENgmaT, J. L,, “ The Case of the Imvi I.Q.,” The Journal of Educational 
Research, vol. iv, pp. 241-254. 

“ Toops, II. A., “The Tecliniquc of tocational Ouitfance ns Investigated 
by the Institute of Fslncational Research,” National Vocational Guidance 
Aasociation Bulletin, Jan., 1923, pp. 80-93. 
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Musical Abilities 

Musical abilities are qualities which develop so early that 
their innateness cannot be questioned. 

A study was made of 1,008 ehildren, their jiarents, and most 
of their grandparents. The following rules wore deduced fmm 
the data gathered: 

1. When both parents are exceptionally good in music 
(whether vocal or instrumental), all the children are inediuin 
to exceptionally good. 

2. When both parents are poor in musical ability and come of 
ancestry that lacks on one or lioth sides such ability, the childnni 
will all be non-musical. 

.3. When one parent has high musical ability and the other has 
little, the children will vary much in this respect. .4 study was 
made of 257 children of such mating, and ‘15 were found to be 
without musical ability, 84 exceptionally good at music, while 
128 were intermediate. 

Experiments now under way si'cm to show that there is only a 
low correlation between general musical ability and geiujral 
intelligence. 

When dLscussing this topic we shall use the plural “abilities” 
rather than the singular “ability,” becau.so it is poasilde to “break 
up” or “tease out” or analyze any ability in one general field, 
such as music, into several more siiecial abilities in that field, 
such as ability to sing .solos, to play a jiiano, a drum, or a har|), etc. 

Our study of unit characteristics or talents and their inherit¬ 
ance for the purpose of analysis shoidd not blind us to the fact 
that many of these talents are often pre.sent in one person in 
various combinations and in v.arying degrees. Furthermore, 
we must always keep in mind that some of these talents apix'ar 
only when an opportunity is olfiired that favors their a|)i)oar- 
ance, and that some of them appe^ar more vigorqusly at one time 
of life than at another. In general, however, it may bo accepted 
that these talents force themsidves into attention by virtue 
of their existence, apparently, in many ca.ses, disregarding the 
opportunity for logical exiire.ssion. 

Healy’s Dis(.t;.ssion of Hi>e(Tal Abilities” 

Some curious examples of the duproporlionak grouih of certain menial 
abilities in the feebleminded could be cited from literature or from our 

’• Uealy, William, The Indiviilmt Ihlimjuenl, Little, Brown, and 
Company, 1915, pp. 269-27?. 
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own experience. There is the instance of the great mechanical and 
constructive genius whom Tredgold (page 275) describes at length. 
This man produced the most ingenious and complicated mechanical 
devices. Others have described mentally defective arithmetical gen¬ 
iuses. One of the commonest abilities to be exaggerated above the gen¬ 
eral level is that of musical tdent. A fine instance of this sort was Blind 
Tom, whose accomplishments on the pianoforte were like a mountain 
height arising from the plane of his general mental disability. We have 
ourselves described (Healy, 369) an individual with fairly marvelous 
|M)wers of recall by methods of visualization, who can perform mental 
feats quite beyond the abilities of his normal fellows. Through pro¬ 
longed self-training in the u.se of his special memory faculties, this low- 
grade moron tells days and dates so rapidly that he has been regarded 
as a calculating genius. His total ability, however, appears to rest 
upon his flower of recalling occurrences in connection with their dates 
as observed for many years by the calendar, and recalling them larg(^ly 
by means of mental pictures. Since motor ability has been held by some 
expt^rienced observers of the feebleminded to be one of the safest criteria 
for their diagnosis, one might mention the case of a champion light¬ 
weight firize fighter of a few years back. He was said to be the very 
surtist and swiftest hitter, his motor reactions were always a little quicker 
than those of his ojiponcnt—hence his jirowess, although iti general 
mental ability he was well within the limits of feeblemindedness. 

Except when exploited under management, none of these special abili¬ 
ties make for social success, and they do not cover uf) at all the evidences 
of the general low level of mental ability. For our fiurfioses, they recpiire 
no further consideration. 

Special Abilities Socially Significant :—Arising from a general low 
level of intelligence, there may be special mental abilities which, on 
acismnt of their relationship to social conditions, are of great import. 
The .social demand for mental powers is often satisfied with very limited 
exertion of certain faculties. However, the types of mental ability 
which, being present among general mental disability, leave the indi¬ 
vidual apparently or actually soeially acceptable are limited in number. 
We shall deal with those which have appedred of foremost importance 
in our observations of criminalistic tendencies. There is (n) the defec¬ 
tive individual who has good insight into his own mental limitations, and 
who, on account of the possession of some elements of good judgment, 
proceeds to avoid as much as possible sources of discouragement or 
danger, and who limits his occupations to lowly fields where he is suc¬ 
cessful and comparatively free from temptation. (6) Then there is the 
individual who, perforce of good physical control, so-called motor ability, 
is able to do good work and perhaps earn well, and who has some 
powers of judgment, enough at least to keep out of social conflicts, or 
out of trouble severe enough to prevent his being considered thoroughly 
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uiidcilirobic socially. Since insight, without industrial abilily is not at all 
likely to help one to hold much of a place in the world, the two tyjies 
(a) and (b) will best be discussed together, (c) Then there is that most 
importaiit type of the feebleminded with special abilities, the defective 
w'ith marked verbal powers. The social, as well as the psychopathologi- 
cal, importance of this type can hardly be over-estimate<l, and acquaint¬ 
ance with this subspecies should lie had by every jurist and criminal 
lawyer, and by every social worker. We have seen many egregious ^ 
examples of the troublesomene.ss of members of this class, wlio have 
long passed unrecognised as defectives. 

Special Abililies .^’'—On account of their importance, and also because 
they are not always to be considered in a vocational light, siweial abili¬ 
ties may be dwelt on apart from the matter of the jirevious section. 
Tests for special abilities may be pre.'smted and, naturally, in th<^ form 
of selected tasks. What emphasis to jilace on the isisse.ssion of six'cial 
talents may be gathered from the relevant facts presented in our jiracti- 
cal study of delinquents. The nerd for self-expremnn forms in some, 
persons the soil from which misconduel springs. The first abilities that 
come to the reader’s mind are, no doubt, those connected with the artis¬ 
tic world, where the jieculiar mental traits conneeteil with genius and 
ardent desire for self-expression arc so well recognized. The mere desire? 
to shine in any of these fields may be exotic, howc?ver, and b(>s|)eak no 
corresponding natural faculty. 1'he only way to determine such ability 
is to have people competent in the artistic world symieat helically (con¬ 
duct a s)*'cial test. Kven if discovered, the presence of artistic ability, 
as we know only too well, does not guarantee fr<‘edom from delinquency; 
but that full exorcise of native tal<?nts dr.es bring als.ut immen.sely favor¬ 
able changes in some careers we also have reason to know. 

Other s|)eeial abilities may be more easily reckoned with. A boy 
may have capacity for mechanical pnrsaiis, j.owers he has never had a 
chance to know he [.ossessed, ami which prt.vr? his sa\'ing grace. Not a 
few girls with real histrionic ability havr? become d(‘linrpient in thr? search 
for self-expression. Their abilities ami desiies might have been rera.g- 
nized and utilized, in ways (|uite m.rmal ami moral, ami rjuitc apart 
from the public theater. 

I am not sure but that 1 should includr; under this head of siweial 
abilities the peculiar .sagacities and capacities which make for success in 
the great out-door world. The capacity of a man for solitude and hard¬ 
ship, and for overcoming the difficulties of nature, and the ability kesnly 
to observe and reason on natural phenomena, and the desire for largo 
freedom, and for long stretches of muscular activity, mark a man as 
having peculiar adaptabilities just as much as do his possession of quali¬ 
ties which will make him an artist. While these traits are hardly op(!n 


« Ibid., pp. 7fr-78. 
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to laboratory testing, another field of trial may be found in the larger 
world, from which we gather, after all, many facts for our psychogram. 

Knowledge of special abilities in the field of imagination may be worth 
testing for. Simple devices, such as the well-known ink-blot test, 
(vide Hinct and Whipple, page 430) where the subject is asked what he 
can imagine a certain irregular blot looks like, have been used. Much 
more important, of course, is the use of imagination in the artistic and 
literary fields. Recognition of the latter is possible by obvious methods, 
and has led to successful careers. The writing of a story which has been' 
read some days previously may be demanded, and, if the subject is told 
to give full sway to his powers, the possession of imagination can 
usually be determined from one such production. We have had reason 
to recognize practical connection, at first not obvious, between the pos- 
sfwsion of the imaginativ(! faculty and a tendency to delinquency. It is 
Stemmermanu who tells of a delinquent who long continued his career 
of swindling and misrepresentation, until he found expression for his 
imaginative powers in the field of journalism. 

A familiar (ield for the use of the imagination in the modern world is 
that of invention. It might be more or less easy to test abilities in this 
direction, and one would certainly like to see something of this sort 
done. Tcrman has suggested a simple way of bringing out what 
might be called the first i)rinciples of this ability. His test consists of 
the offei’ing of five .sets of chains of three links each. The subject is 
asked to figure out how thc.se could all be welded into one chain with 
breaking and welding only three of the links. Hy such methods, carried 
to any desired complexity, no doubt a great deal of the subject’s power 
of imagination and invention could be learned. 

Special Talent in Duawing “ 

As stated in the Preface, this investigation forms a part of an extwisive 
study of the gifted child. In a consideration of superior endowment 
one may distinguish a priori two general types. The first is that of 
high general ability. The child stands above the average of the group 
in all of his school work. In tests of general intelligence he ranks alan-e 
ago. On the other hand, there are those who appear to have abilities 
more or less specialized. Ry endowment or by training they are so 
equipped as to take special interest in, and to succeed extraordinarily 
w’cll with, .some one activity. Perhaps in comparison with their fellotes 
they are particularly good in language, in music, in conslrucliee work, or in 
drawing. They may or may not belong to the class described as having high 
general ability, but for doing the particular thing under discussion they do 
show special aptitude. 

Manv.\i,, IIekschel T., Talent in Drawing, Public School Publishing 
Company, Bloomington, Ill., 1919. 
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This siK-cialized ability we shall call “talent.” And it is to this part 
of the general problem of the gifted child that the attention of the 
author has been directed. After some i)reliminary sun^ey it was decided 
that it would be best, in consideration of the time which could Ik; devoted 
to the unit of re.scarch then projected, to limit the study to investigation 
of one particular form of talent. Drawing was chosen as the activity 
of greatest promi.se for the immediate i)uriM)se. (Pages 1-2.) 

The investigation has revealed great iiidiridml differences in the mental 
and physical chararleristics of persons who are talented in drawing. 

Thk Instinct ok Wohkm.vnsiiu’-' 

The Instinel of Workmanship and the Desire far Excellence. 'I’Ik' gifted 
economist Veblcn u.se.s as a |)illar for lii.s doctrines of human productive 
labor the existence of an “instinct of workmanshi]),” which he defines 
as follows: 

“He (man) is an agent seeking in every act the accomidishinent of 
some concrete, obji'ctive, imiiersonal end. By force of his being such 
an agent, he is possessed of a taste for effective work, and a distaste for 
futile effort. lie has a sense of the merit rif serviceability or efficiency 
and of the demerit of futility, waste, or incaiaicity. This aptitude or 
propensity may he called the instinct of workmanship.” 

Abilities May Hare the Force of Inslinets. —What is an aliility? All 
brains, in their instinctive |)ortions, map certain fundamental features 
of the environment, to which we must all resismd. Hut, in addition, 
each brain has its own special centers, especially strong, in which an^ 
mapped with great case, music, or cidors, or words, or wh.at not. Sneh a 
trail, insuring ready control over .some kind of subject matter, is called an 
ability. It differs from instinel in being a personal. Individual trail iioslcad 
of being common to all, and in requiring teaching and practice to call it out 
and develop it. 

Bid ability is inborn, and often more strongly inborn than soim? of the 
instincts in the same brain.” 


TRAITS” 

That traits are inherited has been known since man Untume a sentient 
lieing. That children are dis.similar combinations of ch.aracteristics has 
long been recognized. That characteristics have a develo|)m<‘nt in the 
child is equally obvious; but the mechanism l)y which they are trans- 

** See Thorndike, E. L., The Original S'nlure of .Man, Tcacliers (‘ollege, 
Columbia University, New York, 1920, pp 

’• La Kue, Daniel W., The ChibTs Mind and the Common Branches, 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1921, j). Hi. 

” Davenport, C. B., Heredity: Its Relation to Eugenics, Henry Holt & 
Company, Now York, 1911. 
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to laboratory testing, another field of trial may be found in the larger 
world, from which we gather, after all, many facts for our psychogram. 

Knowledge of special abilities in the field of imagination may be worth 
testing for. Simple devices, such as the well-known ink-blot test, 
(vide Hinct and Whipple, page 430) where the subject is asked what he 
can imagine a certain irregular blot looks like, have been used. Much 
more important, of course, is the use of imagination in the artistic and 
literary fields. Recognition of the latter is possible by obvious methods, 
and has led to successful careers. The writing of a story which has been' 
read some days previously may be demanded, and, if the subject is told 
to give full sway to his powers, the possession of imagination can 
usually be determined from one such production. We have had reason 
to recognize practical connection, at first not obvious, between the pos- 
sfwsion of the imaginativ(! faculty and a tendency to delinquency. It is 
Stemmermanu who tells of a delinquent who long continued his career 
of swindling and misrepresentation, until he found expression for his 
imaginative powers in the field of journalism. 

A familiar (ield for the use of the imagination in the modern world is 
that of invention. It might be more or less easy to test abilities in this 
direction, and one would certainly like to see something of this sort 
done. Tcrman has suggested a simple way of bringing out what 
might be called the first i)rinciples of this ability. His test consists of 
the offei’ing of five .sets of chains of three links each. The subject is 
asked to figure out how thc.se could all be welded into one chain with 
breaking and welding only three of the links. Hy such methods, carried 
to any desired complexity, no doubt a great deal of the subject’s power 
of imagination and invention could be learned. 

Special Talent in Duawing “ 

As stated in the Preface, this investigation forms a part of an extwisive 
study of the gifted child. In a consideration of superior endowment 
one may distinguish a priori two general types. The first is that of 
high general ability. The child stands above the average of the group 
in all of his school work. In tests of general intelligence he ranks alan-e 
ago. On the other hand, there are those who appear to have abilities 
more or less specialized. Ry endowment or by training they are so 
equipped as to take special interest in, and to succeed extraordinarily 
w’cll with, .some one activity. Perhaps in comparison with their fellotes 
they are particularly good in language, in music, in conslrucliee work, or in 
drawing. They may or may not belong to the class described as having high 
general ability, but for doing the particular thing under discussion they do 
show special aptitude. 

Manv.\i,, IIekschel T., Talent in Drawing, Public School Publishing 
Company, Bloomington, Ill., 1919. 
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It is just as important ami newssary that lie should not Ik> 
assigned to a job or type of work for which ho has not t he .v/wr/u/ 
(iptitudSf whieh an analysis of the job or type of work shows is 
necessary to success. 

In our modern industrial organization with its jirosmit 
enormous labor turnover, it is necessary continually to introduce 
a stream of new woi kers into the |)(>rsonnel. For an illustration 
of the use of aptitude tests for this group, let us take the case 
of a 16-ycar-old boy or girl who has apiilied for work. He or 
she may have had no e.xpcricnce at any kind of work, or may 
have had experience at some jobs that liavc little correlation t.o 
the kind of work we can olTer. In other words, we can measure 
his physical and educational qualifications, but he has no trade 
skill to be measured. For the sake of efficiency and the happi¬ 
ness of the worker, it is nece.s.sary that we iirovide some method 
whereby we can di.scover whether this boy or girl is likely to 
make a .success at the work w(“ have to offer, or for the sevi'ral 
jobs to whieh he or she might be assigned, to discover at which 
job they would most likely be most .successful. 

In the past the custom has been to try out- the candidate's 
on the job. If they are satisfied and successful the employer 
keeps them; if not, ho fires them or thej' quit. This is an un.scien- 
tific, inefficient, and expensive method. It is one of the chief 
catises of our present large labor turm.ver, which is such an 
outstanding indication of our presetit poor nudhods of employ¬ 
ing, and handling labor. It slows down production and, most 
disastrous of all, it ci’cates within the worker a sr'iise of 
<li.ssati.sfaction, of failure, and of Ixe'ng treaUsl unfairly. 

Furthermore, this method fails even with the group that 
is successful. If we taki; two work(‘rs wln) iiroduce the same 
amount of work each day ami, from the standpoint of prorluction, 
are equally succe.ssful, one may be doing this amount easily 
and without any great expenditure of effort, \9hilc the other 
may be exerting himself to the point of over-work and (!Xtrome 
fatigue to accomplish the task. The latter worker will very 
soon degenerate nervously and physically, and become a common 
grouch and po.ssible trouble makt'r, ln'cau.sc hc^ knows he is 
working to his utmost limits and soon feels dis.satiHfio(l with 
his wage for such strenuous effort kept up day after day. Even 
though the wage may 1)0 increased, the conditions which lii; 
at the base of the difficulty are not removed. 
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The following four capacities or aptitudes are suggested for 
experimentation: (1) the capacity to visualize, i.e., visualizers; 
(2) the capacity to retain and recall sounds, i.e., audiles; (3) 
the capacity for the manipulation of tools, materials, and 
processes i.e., manipulators; (4) the capacity to analyze, i.e., 
analyzers. 

1. Visualizers.—A visualizer is a person who has the mental 
ability to visualize objects ho has seen, and especially to visualize 
things he has not seen. As an illustration of this, suppose we 
are interviewing two boys who desire to learn the trade of pattern¬ 
making. Both boys have an elementary knowledge of mechani¬ 
cal drawing, acquired in the public schools, and in all respects 
they seem to be equal. The pattern-making trade calls for the 
special ability of being able to visualize. This being the case, 
suppose that we say to these boys: 

I want you to draw for inc on this piece of paper, as ((uickly as you 
can, a frw-hand projection drawing of a wooden ring, 8 inclies outside 
dianietcr, 4 inclies inside diameter, with a cross-.section that shows the 
correct diameter of tlie ring. Tliis ring is to be divided into six equal 
.sections, each succeeding .section to be painted red, black, and white. 

Repeat these instructions slowly and distinctly. 

If one of these boys is a visualizer, i.e., has the power to see 
a mental picture of the wooden ring in its proper proportions, 
with its six equal sections painted the three proper colors, he 
will quickly and readily make a fairly accurate drawing of 
the ring, and, if he had the time, the tools, the machines, and 
the .skill, he could turn this ring from these directions. If the 
other boy did not have the power to call up a mental picture of 
this wooden ring, he would be much .slower and would have to 
exert very much more effort to draw or make the ring, and, even 
if he could make or draw it, it would quite likely lie inaccurate 
in many respects. 

Another test is as follows: Hay: 

Huppose that we had a 3-inch wooden cube. It is painted black. 
Tell me (1) How many saw cuts would he required to cut the 3-inch 
cube into 1-inch cubes? (2) How many of the 1-inch cubes would have 
three faces jiainted black? (3) How many two faces painted black? 
(4) How many one face painted black? (5) How many no faces ])aintcd 
black? 

On analysis we find that, at certain jobs, occupations, trades, 
and professions, the person with an aptitude for visualization. 
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all other things being equal, will prove more suecossful than the 
person who has no such aptitude. A ixittern maker is given 
verbal instructions or a blue print and asked to produce a com¬ 
plicated pattern. It must bo accurate in all its dimensions and 
parts. It is a necessity that a pattern maker be able to visualize 
the finished pattern after listening to the instructions or reading 
the blue print. An architect must have the same aptitud(^ 
The best architects have the ability to visualize a building 
complete in alt its details before they draw a line on paper. The 
drc.ssmaker or milliner who docs custom work must have th(> 
.same ability. The draftsman and (he carp('ntcr must have this 
ability in more or less degree for highest succe.ss with the least 
effort. 


TiiK Tiuiu.sto,\k-Jo.\ks Si'.\ti.\l ItKL.vnoNs 'I'kst"* 

A beginning has been made on the problem of testing visual 
imagery, as is shown in the following unpublished e.vpcriiuentjil 
spatial relations test. 

Insiructiom. —1. All tlic foltm inn prolilcms have sonic element of njHici; 
Ihitikuif/ or meuUil pirluriiKj emhoilieil in them. It is the |iiir|M>.se of these 
problems to test your ability to make ami retain mental pictures. 'I'his is 
not an intclligenee test. 

2. The ability to form these menial pielure.s is essential for snci'ess in 
many vocation.s. 

3. Do precisely what the instrnetions tell yon to do. 

4. Work as rapidly as you can without making mistakes. 

.'j. Sliced and accuracy are fqmlUj imisirlant. 

t). A certain amount of lime will be allowed for each series of problems. 
When the instructor indicates that the lime is up, turn to the next problem 
immediately, even if yon have not finished You will not have time to linish 
some of the problem.s. 

7. The first two pages consist of practice problems similar to tho.se in the 
teat. Work these practice problems and make certain that you umlerstand 
xvhat is required. Do not look at Problem 1 of the test imlil told to do .so 
by the examiner. 

8. As soon as you finish the tests, hand your papers to the examiner. 

9. Fill in the following blanks first. 

Your name:. . 

l.unl Inilinltt 

Date:.College:. 

Employer:.. .Srdiool:. 

” TucasTONE, L. L. and .Ioxes, W. B., .Address, Dr. Thurstone, Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
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IfiHiVlK tliw booklet you will find a lot of things to do. Samples of all 
different kinds of things to be done are given below. Read the samples 
and direetions carefully. 

(«) Decide if these two pictures of the same flag show the same face of the 
flag. If HO, place a plus (+) sign in the small square. If not, place a minus 
(—) sign in the small square. 

O [BQn ED Qn 

'I’he first two pictures, if {)hiced one on the other, appear as one. There¬ 
fore -I- is plac(!d in the square. This is also true of the third, but not of the 
sis’ond. 

(h) In a similar manner decide on the following diagrams. These diagrams 
repnwent a card with two holes punched through it. If they represent the 
satiK^ side of tho card, mark plus in the small square, and minus if not the 
sami^ side, 'fry the last set. 

am 

(c) In the following three figures, the first represents a card with a hole 
punched in one corner and a dotted line representing one edge. The hist 
two figures represent outlines of the same size as the card. Pick up the card 
in your “mind's eye” and turn it over. Then place it in one of the outlines, 
with the dotted side of the caril on the dottcil lines, under the outlines. It 
will only fit in one of the outlines. 



(d) Turn the following diagram over showing the op|M>site side. Sketch 
the diagram in a new ixisition on line A-B, so that the side marked X 
will lino on line A-B. Show the iiosition of the hole on each sketch. 

(e) A square sheet of pa|sir is folded twice as shown in the following 
diagrams. A hole is then inmched in the corner. Show on figure B where 
the holes would apiiear when the paiier is unfolded. 

0 [7 ^ E 

(/) Ih'low is a figure built of cubical blocks. Count the number of blocks 
required to build the figure. Put the number in the square below the figure. 



□ 
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(g) Think of two l)rick« placed on the other in all pouMlIile ways, (live 
the total height of each eoinhinatiun. 

(A) Figure below represents four pulleys. When the pulley K runs in I hi; 
direction of the arrow at C, in which direction will pulley M run {E or F}'l 



(t) Below is a picture of a haiul. If it repri'sents a right liaiul place a 
check mark in the right-hand s<pinre below the figure. If it is a hdt hand, 
place a clutck mark in the h'ft-hand s(|iiare. 



(j) The streets of a city are laid out north, .south, Ciist, and west A 

street car starts up town (north) two blocks, turns west.two 

blocks, then north.on block, then I'ast.four blocks. 

Indicate dirc(dions by the words righi and lifl instead of north, east, lUc. 
This refers to the motorman's right or left, facing forward. 

(k) If the hands of a cloi-k were interchanged so that the small hand would 
be where the big hand is, what time would l.'> minutes after 7 become? 

When the cxamiinw gives the signal, begin at the top of the next page 
and work through the book. 

There arc 11 series of problems, samples of which have bei'ii given. Direc¬ 
tions are printed at the beginning of each scries to make certain that you 
understand what is to be dotie. I{ca<l these directions before starting the 
problenas. 

The examiner will indicati; wlii'ii to start a new series of problems. Hut 
if .you finish a series before the signal, proceed at once to tlt(! next series. 

Do ml turn oivr Ihia imge until I hr Htgiuil is girin. 


I’lioni.KM 1 —Fi.Atj Tk.st 

Instructions .—All the following iliagrains represent the same Hag. .Some 
of these pictures show one fare of the flag and some show the other. 

. If the first pair of pictures shows the same face, put a plus sign in the small 
square to the right, hut if they show the opjmsite faces of the flog, put a minus 
sign in the small square. 
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Do likewise for all Muccccditij; pairs of pictures. 
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PllOUI.EM II —lIlKECTION.S TesT 

Instractiom .—Make a mental picture of some streets with which you are 
familiar. Skcteliinfc is not permitted. 

Tlie streets of a city run north and south, cast and west. A traveler 
is facing south. He asks for directions to go to a certain place and is told: 
“(io ahead three blocks, turn west and walk two blocks, then turn north. 
Vour house is the third house on the west side of the street.” 

Fill in the blank spaces below, using the words right and left instead of 
the words north, south, east, and west, so that the meaning will be the same. 
Uemembor that ixiiuts of the compass, east, west, etc., always remain the 
same, no matter in which direction you walk. But that the terms right and 
left always have reference here to the right- or left-hand side of the person, 
regardless of the direction in which ho is facing. Use abbreviations R and L 
for right and left. 

(a) “Go ahead three blocks, turn to your.and walk two blocks, 

then turn to your . Your house is the third house on the 

.side of the street.” 

(fc) The aisles of a department store go north and south, cast and west, 
resembling streets of a city. There arc two elevators, one at the north end 
and the other at the south end of the building. A customer comes up the 
elevator at the south end of the building to the third floor, and faces north. 
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He starts up the center aisle north two aisles, turns west.three 


aisles. He turns north.two aisles, then turns cast. 

one aisle. Then turns north.three aisles, then east. 

one aisle to the center aisle and proc(‘eds to the elevator at the north end 
of the building. He descends on the elevator to the second floor and faces 

south. He turns west.two aisles. Then proceeds south four 

aisles, turns east .two aisles, faces south and proceeds to the 

south elevator and returns to the first floor. 

(c) When a baseball diamond is laid out properly, the i)itchcr faces west 
toward homeplatc, his left arm toward the south (origin of the term "south 
paw”), and right arm to the north, and, of course, his back toward the east. 

Make a menial jiiclure of a basehall diamond ami follow these ploys: 

A batter makes a two-base hit. The coach runs from the vicinity of home¬ 
platc to his position at third base. The next batter ui> makes a single. 'Hh! 
runner on second tries to advance to third, but the ball is thrown to Iho 
third-base man, the runner advancing from second base slops, and returns 
to second base. 

Indicate by such terms as southciust, northwest, etc. the direction each 
player, including the coach, moves in the :d)ovc plays. (Use abbn^viations, 
S.E., N.W., etc.) 

First batter runs.to first base, touches it and 

runs.to second base The coach runs.to 

third base. The next batter runs.to fimt base. The 

runner on second base runs..toward third base and returns 

.to second base. 


I’noHi.K.M 111 (t^nn Tksi' \ 


In this test you will be shown a .series of diagrams. I he diagrams repre¬ 
sent a card with two holes punched through it. All diagrams represent 
the same card. 

If the first pair of diagrams repre.sent tlu; same face of the card, put a 
plus sign in the small srpiare to the right. If they re)>resent the op|S)silo 
faces of the card, put a minus sign in tin? small srpiarc. Do likewise ftrr 
each succeeding pair of diagrams as shown in the thrive following c.\ami>les. 

Work as rapidly as you can without making mistakes. 



















On each one of the blank spaces below put a number so that the statements 
will properly describe the diagram on the next page. 

When tho wheel 1 starts to move in the direction of the arrow 2, the wheel 

7 will start to move in tho direction of arrow No. 

When the shaft 4 starts to move in the direction of the arrow 5, the wheel 

1 will start to move in the direction of arrow No. 

When the wheel 1 starts to move in the direction of the arrow 3, the wheel 

10 will start to move in the direction of arrow No. 

When tho wheel 7 starts to move in the direction of the arrow 8, the 

wheel 1 will start to move in the direction of arrow No. 

When the shaft 4 starts to move in the direction of the arrow 5, the wheel 

10 will start to move in the direction of arrow No. 

When the wheel 7 starts to move in tho direction of the arrow 9, tho shaft 
4 will start to move in the direction of arrow No. 

Problem V*®—Block-countino Test 

Iniilrttcliona .—Here are some figures built out of cubical blocks. All the 
blocks are the same shape and size. 

In this problem, you are to count the number of blocks you would need to 
build figures like those shown in the pictures. Think how the figure would 
look from all sides; remember that you may need more blocks than the ones 
you can actually see in the picture. 

Write the number of blocks you would need to build each figure in the 
little square just below it. Look at sample 1. This can be built with two 
blocks, so 2 is written in the little square. 

“Taken from Paterson Tests. 
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In»lructiona.—a represents a square sheet of paper. It is folded so that 
it has the shape indicated in b. It is folded again so that it looks like c. 

Show by drawing small circles in e where the holes would be if the folded 
pu()cr were punched at A. 

Do likewise in / to show whore the holes would be if the folded paper were 
Itunched only at B. 

Do likewise in g for hole punched only at C. 

Do likewise in h for hole punched only at D. 

Imagine that the paper in c is folded again so that it looks like d. 

Show by small circles in i whore the holes would be if the folded pa|)cr 
W(W punched only at F. 

Do likewise in k for hole jmnehed only at G. 

Do likewise in I for hole punched only at H. 


I’AiiT Two 


InitlruHiom. —1. Proceed in this part of the test as in the first part. 

2. Do precisely what the instructions tell you to do. 

3. Work as rapidly as you can without making mistakes. 

4. Speed and accuracy arc equally imimrtant. 

5. Wait for the signal to be given before going to the next page. 

0. Fill in the following blanks first. 


Vour name: 

Date:. 

Employer: 


laditl name InUinle 

. . . .College:. 

. ...School:. 


I’noui.KM Vll— Cakd Test U 

Instriirtiona. —Assume that the diamond-,shaj)C<l figure with a circle in it 
repre.sent« a small card with one of its edges indicated by a dotted lino. 

The capital letter A is placed on the side of the card turned up in the 
samples below. 

Imagine that this card is picked up and turned over, showing the opiwsitc 
side. 

Place the card fti one of the two diamond-shaped outlines to the right, 
so that the dotted line on the card will lie on the dotted line below the 
outline. The card can be placed correctly only in one of the outlines. 

Remember you must turn the card over. By so doing the letter A on 
the card ivill not be seen in the new position. 

With your pencil draw a circle in the corner of the outline where the hole 
will be, when the card is placed properly. 

Try the .samples below, then proceed in the same manner, as rapidly as 
you can with the outlines on the opposite side of this page. 

'I’lic first c.xampic is marked correctly in the second outline. The letter 
A on the card board cannot be seen. 
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Pkublbm VIII—Bix)ck Measure Test 

Inalmcliom .—A block of wood is measured and found to have the dimen¬ 
sions 2 by 2 by 6 inches; the ends are 2 by 4 inches, and the edges are 2 by 
6 inches. This block will be referred to as block A. 

A second block, B, is also measured and found to be exactly the same size 
and shape as the one just described. 

Now imagine that these blocks are placed one on top of the other in various 
ways as follows: 

Before you begin, form a mental picture of the blocks. 

Do no sketching in this problem. 

The block A is placed with its face down. On top of it is block B with 
its edge down. The total height is.inches. 

The block B is placed with its face down and has a 2-inch cube on top of it. 
The totid height is.inches. 

The block B is placed with its edge down. On top of it is block A with 
its end down. The total height is.inches. 

The block B is placed with its end down and has a 2-inch cube on top of it. 
The total height is.inches. 

The block A is placed with its face down. On top of it is block B with 
its face down. The total height is.inches. 

The block A is placed with its face down and has a 3-inch cube on top of 
it. The total height is.inches. 

The block B is placed with its end down. On top of it is block A with its 
face down. The total height is.inches. 

The block A is placed with its end down and has a 1-inch cul>c on top of it. 
The total height is.inches. 

The block A is placed with its end down. On top of it is block B with its 
end down. The total height is.inches. 

The block B is placed with its edge down and has a 1-inch cube on to|) of 
it. The total height is.inches. 

Problem IX—Clock Test** 

Instructions .—Assume that the hands of a clock were interchanged so that 
the small hand would be where the big hand is. If this were done at the 
following hours of the day, what time would the clock indicate, roughlyf 
Within 2J^ minutes is scored correct. 

Write your answers on the blank spaces below as shown in the samples. 

Try to picture ip your “mind's eye’’ some familiar clock. 

„ , f Nine minutes after ten becomes 1:50. 

amp es ^ eighteen becomes 3:46. 

'Pwenty-two minutes after six becomes. 

Three thirty-six becomes. 

Fourteen minutes of two becomes. 

Seven forty-eight becomes. 

Five minutes of twelve becomes. 

Twelve o’clock becomes. 

Twenty-eight minutes after six becomes. 

•> Taken from Binet-Simon Tests. 
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Problem X— Hand Test 

Imtructums—In this test you will be shown a scrira of i)ictures of hands 
Some of these pictures represent risht hands, othera rcproseut left hands. 
Below each picture you will find two small squares. If (he picture represents 
a right hand, put a check mark in the right square; if it represents a left 
hand, put a check mark in the left square. 

Turn over this sheet and work as rapidly as you can without making 
mistakes. 
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Problem XI— Skbtciiino Test 

Inalructions.—Turn the following diagrams over, showing the opposite side. 
Sketch the diagram in new position on line A-li, so that the side marked X 
will lie on line A-B. 
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Show the position of the Jiole on each sketch. The sample below is shown 
gkchthccl correctly. 



PnoBi.BM XII— VisoAi, Mkmouy Tkst 

(a) Close your eyes. Make a mental picture of the pulleys (wheels) shown 
on the third page of these instructions and sample problems of this booklet. 
I>o not rush this test. You will have plenty of time to complete. Do not 
refer to the pictures. 

Head the following questions and from your mental picture write the 
answers. Put answers in squares. 

1. How many pulleys (wheels) arc shown?.□ 

2. How many bells (leather straps) arc shown? □ 

3. How many shafts (axles) arc shown? .□ 

4. When the wheel furthest to the left turns the same way that clock 
hands turn, the wheel furthest to the right turns; Check your answer in one 
of the S(]uare8. 

'Hie way clock hands tum.Q 

OpiKisite way.□ 

4. When the wheel in the center turns the way clock hands turn, the wheel 
furthest to the left turns; 
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The way clock hands tiirn.Q 

Opposite way.□ 

(fc) Close your eyes. Make a mental j)ictiire of the fiRiire showiiiK euhienl 
blocks on the third page of instructions and .sani))le j)robl(uns of this lx)oklct. 

In the same manner as above, answer the following (iue.stions: 

1. How many blocks are ro(juired to build the figure?.b ] 

2. How many blocks on the first level? (One block high.).[J 

3. How many blocks on the second level? (Two blocks high.). (J 

4. How many blocks on the third level? (Three blocks high.). .[ 1 

5. The blocks on the second level are grouped in; 

Upper left-hand corner.n Upper right-haml corner.G 
Lower left-hand corner.G Ix)wer right-hand corner.G 

Finish this test and give your booklet to cxamiTier. 

2. Audiles.—An audile i.s a por.son who has the jjower to 
retain and recall sounds easily and readily. Ho has a strong 
aiidile memory. He can recall and n^iirodiice sounds almost 
automatically with little (sffort. He i.s able to distingui.sh fine 
differences in sound that wotild he imfrcrceptiblo to tho.se who 
do not possc,ss this special ability. 

During the war, there was great difficulty in getting coinix;tent 
stenographers. In one of the offi(;es of the War Dcitartment 
the work was being .seriously in((;rfered with because of the 
scarcity of stenographers and the incompetency of tho.se who were 
available. The stenographer, to be really suecr'.s.sful, must have 
a .strong memory for .sound. A ten-mimite test for aiidile !nem- 
ory was prepared and all applicants for positions were tested. 
As a result, mtich more work was done and done better, with a 
smaller force and with much less disturbance and effort. Musi¬ 
cians, salespeople, order clerks, me.sseiigers carrying verbal 
mes.sages, telephone and telegraph o])erators, reporters, etc. 
must have this ability for the greatest succc.ss. 

3. Manipulators. —A manipulator is one who has special 
ability for working with tools, matcirial, instruments, machines, 
and mechanical devices of all kinds. This docs n»t mean merely 
working with the hands or simple tools on simple operations 
which are automatic after having once been learned. It means a 
person who has tool sense and jmlgment, who can judge and 
compare in regard to materials and objects, who has a delicate 
perception for tools, objects, and materials, along with a keen 
sense of touch. Watchmakers, je welers, instrument makers, 
spinners and weavers, machinists, t(K)l makers—in fact, almost 
all the skilled industrial occupations—call for this ability. 







2. H. 8. 
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The Stenquist Mechajjical Aptitude Test’® 

Considerable work has been done on the testing of mechanical 
aptitudes. The most promising of these tests is that of Dr. 
John li. Stenquist of Baltimore, Maryland. 

4. Analyzers.—An analyzer is one who has the mental ability 
to analyze and pick out the vital factor in a complex situation. 
All executives and administrators should have this ability. 
When certain proposals arc laid before them, they must imme¬ 
diately be able to discover weaknesses, inaccurate data, and 
exaggerated statements. Superintendents and foremen, trouble 
shooters on gas engines, time-study and motion-study men, 
lawyers, physicians, editors—all must have this ability in more 
or less degree. 

V(iry little work has been done on the testing of audile imagery 
and analyzing ability that is applicable to vocational guidance. 
Many general intelligence tests contain tests that might b? 
adapted to testing in thc.se two special fields. 

It must be remembered that we are endeavoring to discover 
vocational aptitudes as pre.sumed by the pos.session of special 
mental abilities; that these tests are useful only in vocationally 
guiding people into the lines of work in which it is probable 
that these special abilities will be of value; that many of these 
tests are also tests for other qualities, such as ability to concen¬ 
trate, patience, persistence, etc.; and that most people have some 
ability along all these lines, but usually one of these abilities is 
stronger tlian the others. The strongest should be indicated by 
the word “major,” next strongest by “minor,” and third 
strongest by “subminor.” The value of these tests can be proved 
by the fact that all successful people in the occupations where 
these special abilities are needed nearly always po.s.se.ss these 
abilities. 

Chart 39, a “Psychograph of Special Abilities,” has proved to 
lie quite useful in charting certain data concerning an individual 
for ready referenee. 

” STKNgmsT, J. L., A<ldres8, The W'orld Hook Company, Yonkers, N. Y., 
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CASE PROBLEM ” 

Acceleration and Retardation ok Hum School Seniors 

Dr. William F. Book, on |>iige 69 of lii.s Intelligence of High School 
Seiiiorn In Indiana, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1922, Kive.s this 
tuWc: 


Taiilb XLII. —Perce.ntaok of Those I’osskssino Bach Crade ok 
Intkllioencb Who Were .Accelerated, Retakdeh, and Reoclari.y 
Promoted in Hioii Sciiooi, 


Mental ratings 
or graxlcs of 
intelligence 

Per cent 
accelerated 

Per cent 
regularly 
promoted 

IVr (u'ut 

Cases 

A + 

•A.K.! 

9t)..s;i 

li.Sl 

120 

A 

7.11 

S.S.69 

■1.16 


B 

7.2X 

KS.Itt 

3.7(i 

796 

c+ 

S.t).5 

SS..59 

;!..•! 1 

1.2.51 

(' 

6.52 

89.72 

:i.76 

6i;i 


.5.36 

90.68 

1..5.5 

1.099 

1) 

.'MW 

92 7") 

:t..5-) 

7.5!) 

K 

2 1)2 

9:i.i;t 

.•16.5 

HI 

]•:- 

2.76 

9.'1.I2 

;t.,so 

‘2.89 

F 

1. 11 

97.18 

1 41 

71 

(’as(*H. 


.5.19:1 

217 

.5,748 


Questions 

1. What, explanation can there he for the high ikt cent retarih'il in tin; 
A, .A+, and B grouiis? Should they he advised not to go to college? What 
more will the advi.ser need to know ahoiit lhc.se individiial.s? 

2. What explanation can there he for thi! practically uniform rate; at 
which the middle and superior groups .are promoted?. For the small 
numher accelerated in the superior gnnip? What fnedors within the 
secondary school system create such a condition? What fmdors without? 

3. In such a system is the theory that “the individual must he dttveloiicd 
to his highest capacity as an individual” heing carried out? Is he heing 
trained for efficiency and good citizenship? 

■1. To remedy these conditions in the average high school, what changes 
arc necessary in the organization for instruction and for promotion; in the 
conception of “democracy in education?” 

For the pr«*s<nitation of this case the author has to thank Miss Kthel 
Uosenberry, a student in one of his classes. 
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5. What experiments have been made in the field of secondary education 
to improve this situation? 

6. Make a histogram, using for the ordinates the mental ratings and the 
number of cases. What is there unusual about this distribution? 

7. Of what use would such a chart of your students be to you as a guidance 
worker? 

8. Dracribe in detail exactly how you would proceed to obtain such a 
chart. 

CASE PROBLEM” 

The COKIIELATION BETWEEN I.Q.’8 AND SciIOOE GRADES IN VARIOUS 

Subjects 

Hbwes, Holt, Mbbanski, and Snell in “Mental Age and School 
Attainment of 1,007 Retarded Children in Massachusetts,” Journal of 
Educational Psychology, No. 15; 297-301, May, 1924, present the following: 

Group Studied: 357 girls, 050 boys. 

('hronological age, 7-17 years. 

Mental age, 4-14 years. 

Tests Used: Stanford revision of Hinet-Simon tests for mental age. 

Specially prepared tests for subjects. 


Table XI,III 


Subject 

Correlation: 
mental age and attain¬ 
ment in school tests 

i 

Ijanguago. 

0.82 


0.78 

Writing. 

0.72 

Reading. 

0.68 

Spelling. 

0.66 

Geography. 

0.59 


Feinoold, G. a., “Correlation between Intelligence and Scholarship,” 
School Remew, vol. xxxii, pp. 455-07, June, 1924, presents the following: 
Intelligence Test used. Army Alpha modified by Feingold. 

” For the presentation of this case problem, the author has to thank 
Miss Edna R. Bishop, a student in one of his classes. 
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Table XLIV 
(Pane 461) 


Subject 

Num¬ 

ber 

of 

cases 

Correlation 

llccilation 
marks and 
cxainina- 
tiun marks 

Intelligence 
and 
recita¬ 
tion marks 

Intelligence 

and 

cxiimiiin- 
iion marks 

Algebra I. 


0.,')73 


0.800 

General Science 1. 

■a 

O.^SO 


0.759 

Ancient History 1. 

121 

0.420 

0.413 

0.646 

English I. 

199 

0.289 

0.442 

0.675 

Latin I. 

120 

0.30.'; 

0..3S4 

0.824 

French 1. 

no 

0.268 

0.42.'; 

0.804 

Bookkeeping I. 

170 

0.328 

0.379 

0.602 

Domestic Science J. 

28 

0.279 

o.'m 

0.711 

Shop Work I. 

68 

0.223 

0..536 

0.2.56 

Mechanical Drawing 1. 

■ 

0.270 

0.523 

0.303 

Average. 

■ 

0.349 

0.439 

0.638 


Questions 

1. What factors, if any, enter into scliDlarsliip nliicli nri! not inca8iirp<l 
hy intelligence teats? 

2. U|X)n what factors does tlic correlation between l.(J. and scholarship 
de|)cnd? 

3. What is the significance of the greater correlation between rerdtation 
and examination than of cither with intelligence tests? 

4. Is the greater correlation in elementary school than in high school 
general, or arc these exceptional eases? What is the significance of this? 

5. Is a low correlation necessarily due to (h’hsrts in the measiireinent of 
I.Q.? 

6. What is the significance of the different correlation of different subjects? 

7. What is the value of such data to guidance,- workers? 

CASE PROBLEM” 

Pekcentaqb Distribution of Army Alpha Scores prom Fourth (Irade 
THROUGH College 

The following table is iirescnted by Griffith in his Fundamentah of Voca¬ 
tional Psychology, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1924, page 310. 
Arranged from data presented by Lufkin for the grades, Cobb for the high 
school, and Yoakum and Yerkes for the college. 

"In the presentation of this case problem the author has to thank Miss 
Eva R. Goldstein, a student in one of his classes. 
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Table XLV.— Army Alpha Scores 


Year in 
Hchool 

D- 

D 

1 

1 

c+ 

B 

A 

A+B 

Median 

score 

Num¬ 
ber of 

cases 

4 

31 

22 

40 

7 





35 


5 

4 

21 

32 

3(5 

7 




41 


(i 



22 

04 

11 

3 


3 

59 


7 



13 

06 

21 




02 


H 



7 


42 

16 



79 


n 





40 

31 

6 


90 

1,721 

10 


0,8 


0.8(5 

.‘55 

43 

1(5 

5!) 

111 

1,2.53 

11 




2 

K7n 

47 

32 

79 

123 

977 

12 




1 

10 

40 

37 

83 

126 

021 





0.1 

0 

33 

5S 

91 

134 

1,342 






lw!l 

‘>0 

04 

03 

139 

730 

Juniors 





0.75 

28 

00 

94 

142 

607 

Seniors 





4 

20 

7(5 

9(5 

147 

410 


Questions 

1. How do you account for llie general increase in scores from the fourth 
to about the tenth or eleventli grades? 

2. How do you account for the increase in the average score for the last 
two years in the high school and in the college? 

3. Would the same factors hold for 1 and 2? 

4. How do you account for the predominance of lower scores in grades 4, 
5, 0, 7 and 8, partimilarly in the fourth and fifth? From this table can 
you draw any (a>nclusiuns rcganling the natural intellectual development of 
children? 

5. With this table as a criterion how early should educational guidance 
begin? As early as the fourth and fifth grades? If not, how will you eare 
for those scoring only 1)— and D? 

fi. Would yoi^iwlvise a young boy of 14 in grade 4 or 5 and with a rating 
of D— to remain in school until he eomplelcs the eighth grade? 

7. Would you advise a young man itast 1(5 or 18 with a rating below 
(!+ to enter college? What wouhl be the probability of his being able to 
finish college on his merits? 

8. Would it be fair to divide these various school units into homogeneous 
grou|)8 for vocational guidance on the basis of Army Alpha ratings alone? 
What other factor or factors must you consider? 

9. On the basis of intellige.ice rating alone, which wonid be easier to 
predict—success or failure? 

10. Is it fair to use the same intelligence examination for the three school 
units? Would comparison be less or more readily made if three different 
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standardized intelligence examinations were used? For example, the 
National Intelligence, for the grades; Terman’s (iroup Teat of Mental 
Ability, for the high school; and Thorndike’s Intelligence Kxaniination, for 
the college. Remember that the Army Alpha may be used in secondary 
schools, colleges, and for adults generally. 

11. Are these three school units comparable? 

CASE PROBLEM’" 

Ages of NiNB-VEAH-ot.n (!iioi:i‘ 

On page 233 of the book How to Measure, by Wii.sov, (!. M. and IIokk, 
K. I)., Public School Publishing Company, Hlooniinglon, 111., a()|>(?are(l the 
following chart showing the mental ag(w of 15!) unseleeted children of the 
ehn)nological age of 9 (1917); 



Mental -Ages 

’•In the presentation of this case problem I have to Ibaiik M. A. Tighe, 
a student in one of my ebas-ses. 
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Questions 

1. Of what value is such a chart to the guidance worker? 

2. How would you proceed to collect the data for similar charts? 

3. Is there any special significancG in intelligence testing for the 9-year- 
ohi group? Why not for the 7-year olds or 12-year olds? 

4. Which of the above groujis would need expert individual diagnosis 
and constant observation? 

5. Which of the above groups would need the least? 

6. How often do you think these charts should be made? 

7. Should such charts be made of all children of the same chronological 
ages? 

8. Where should such charts be kept? Why? 

1). Which of the above grouiis could be accelerated? 

10. Would you suggest a transfer from regular grades for any groups? 

11. What phase of a complete guidance program do these charts repre¬ 
sent? 

12. W'hat fundamental principles of guidance are involved? 



CHAPTER XX 


ABNORMAL BEHAVIOR CASES AND GUIDANCE 
DIAGNOSIS 

There is considerable danger that workers in the field of 
psychology and vocational guidance may over-emphasizo the 
importance of the general intelligence test and the to 
the exclusion of other phases of mentality. I'urthermore, it 
must be kept in mind that intelligence is oidy one —in many 
cases the most important one- of at k'ast ten ibrnis upon which 
data must be secured to make a complete guidance diagnosis. 

When making a complete mental .survey of any person for 
the purpose of guidance, we may conceive of the mentality 
of that person as being classified under three general main 
heads. The.se are: 


I. GENERAL INTELLIGENCE 

This may be conceived of as the capacity of the individual 
to adapt hiiihself to new situations, and it is now generally 
accepted that it is po.ssible to measure this capacity by means of 
the numerous group and individual intelligence tests.' \aluable 
as these tests are, they do not tell the whole story. It is con¬ 
ceived that general intelligence is merely a composite of a n»ore 
or less indefinite number of s|)ecial intelligences. This can 
readily be substantiated by an examination of .some of the well- 
known group intelligence tests, many of which really consist 
of a battery of single tests in which reasoning, judgment, logic, 
memory, association, mathematical ability, coiicentration, etc. 
are tested, the resulting score, mental age, or I.Q. being a com¬ 
posite general average. 

II. SPECIAL INTELLIGENCES, DISABILITIES, ABILITIES, OR 
APTITUDES* 

This topic has been disemssed at length in (/hapter XIX. At 
this point it is only necessary to say that each individual should 

’ See list of intelligence tests in .^pixmdix U. 

> For reading list on special intelligences, sec Appendix 1. 
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be tested not only for the purpose of discovering the possession 
of any special aptitudes, capacities, or abilities that stand out 
beyond any others, but also to discover any special disabilities 
that may serve to indicate vocations the individual should not 
enter. It may be conceived that in certain individuals some 
of these aptitudes or special abilities may be so prominent as to 
overcome in a measure the disadvantage of their low level of 
general intelligence. 

Experience leads us to believe that the feebleminded possess 
no special talents or aptitudes that are worthy of note; that the 
slightly subnormal individuals of the moron type occasionally 
possess special abilities or aptitudes that clearly indicate the way 
of success for that particular individual. As we progress upward 
in the levels of intelligence beyond the normal persons and to the 
superior individuals, we find that more and more the special 
aptitudes decrease in importance, that is, that the very superior 
individual has what would amount, in an ordinary individual, 
to an aptitude for almost any lino of work. They seem to be 
ecjually good in any field of endeavor in which they might beconre 
interested. 

III. THE FIELD OF ABNORMAL BEHAVIOR AND 
PSYCHOPATHOLOGY* 

Much experimental work is being done along this line at the 
irresent time, and the present indications are that, in the field 
of psychiatry, standards and technirinc are being developed 
that will be of the utmost importance in the field of vocational 
and educational guidance. In fact, the present tendency seems 
to be toward the point of view that every guidance counselor 
will necessarily need to know considerable psychology, both nor¬ 
mal and abnormal, and, in arldition, have an intelligent under¬ 
standing of the problems and diagnostic symptoms involved in 
the field, of psychiatry. 

In this particular field ther e is much of value to the guidance 
counselor. In fact, the information is so valuable that it 
amounts to a necessity it one is to perform the function of life 
guidance completely and effectively. 

It can readily be seen that any abnormalities and eccentrici¬ 
ties of behavior limit materially the range in the choice of a 
vocation. Furthermore, it should be remembered that these 

’ For retuliiig list, see the end of this chapter. 
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abnormalities of behavior are symptomatic of more serious 
conditions and, if not diagnosed and corrected, become confirmed, 
chronic, and very often develop into worse conditions. 

Mental hygiene points out many valuable diagnostic symptoms 
that may be used by the vocational guidance counselor in stdect- 
ing or weeding out the so-called “difficult cases” that are so 
frequently found in our school systems. 

DIAGNOSTIC SYMPTOMS 

1. Behavior Symptoms.—Under this heading w(! find haljit 
motions, such as twisting the mouth, .sciuinting, frowning, 
raising the eyebrows, picking at small objects, holiling the 
breath, tantrums, restlessne.ss, seclusiveiiess, anxiety, deceitful- 
ness, self-justification, listle.ssne.ss, sullcnness, cruelty, and abnor¬ 
malities of appetite. 

2. Speech defects, such as persistent baby talk, inuinbling, 
habitual mispronunciation of certain words after n'peated cor¬ 
rection, the changing of certain letters, such as “w” for “r,” 
“th” for “s,” “h” for “s,” lisping, .stuttering, and stammering. 

3. Inability to hold the urine; can'le.ssness about similar 
personal habits. 

4. Various forms of convulsive attacks and .seizures. The.se 
range from severe cases of hysteria, tantrums, and fils of unreason¬ 
ing anger to cases of rigidity and convulsions which closely nssein- 
blc epilepsy. 

6. Anti-social conduct, such .as unnaisonabh; stubbornness, 
bullying, mischievousness, habitual tardiness, cruelty to smaller 
and weaker children or animals, lying, and stealing. 

6. Habitual wanderers, runaways, and l.ruanl.s wdio seem t.o 
have no sense of responsibility rcganling their attendance at 
school or at home, or any duties that have been a.ssigned t.o them. 

7. Other mental habits, such as habitual ifiattcntion, day¬ 
dreaming, the carrying out of fancies in makc-l)clieve ^'spe¬ 
cially if carried to excess—extreme .shyness, inactivity, blues, 
morbidness, excitability, extreme timidity. 

8. Habitual headaches, capricious appetites, such as eating 
leaves off trees, rosebuds, bark of trees, dirt, filth, and disgusting 
objects of any kind; abnormal timidity and cowardice; nail- 
biting; the injury of one’s own person, such as biting oneself 
or rubbing certain spots with rough cloth until a sore results. 
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9. Sexual abnonnalities, abnormal curiosity, extreme or public 
masturbation, exhibitionism. 


MENTAL HYGIENE COMMITTEE LIST OF BEHAVIOR SYMPTOMS* 

I. Phynical Conditions. —After the possibility of a physical disease 
has bceti eliminated by a thorough examination, we may find habit to be 
the cause of: 

1. Disturbances of sleep: wakefulness, restlessness, night terrors, 
sleep walking. 

2. Ijack of normal apjietite: insufficient, excessive, capriciou.s, or 
perverted a|)petito. 

3. Disturbance of eliminative functions: incontinence of urine or 
fa:ces, day or night; difficult urination, constipation; vomiting—persist¬ 
ent, or associated with correction or with some disagrceablo duty. 

4. Convulsive attacks: holding the breath in crying or in a tantrum, 
hysterical spells, over-activity. 

5. Headaches: in the absence of a physical cause, headache may be 
a nervous habit or may be used, without conscious intention, to avoid 
some disagreeable exi)ericncc. 

0. Sjreech defects: baby talk (prolonged), stuttering, mumbling. 

7. Miscellaneous nervous habits: habit motions of mouth or body, 
nail biting, thumb sucking. 

II. Mental Conditions or Personality Traits. —Usually an exaggeration 
of something that is normal at the right time and in the right degree. 

1. Withdrawing of attention and interest from real life, day-dreaming, 
excessive make-believe. 

2. A “turning in” of the irersonality: shyness, self-centeredncss, lack 
of self-confidence. 

3. Fears: of particular objects or general timidity. 

4. Unusual attachments or dislikes. 

5. Premature or unusual sex manifestations: lack of modesty or 
excessive modesty; over-sensitiveness about sex or unusual interest in 
it; masturbation. 

6. Habitual winning or crying. 

7. Obstinacy or negativism. 

8. Temper tantrums. 

i). Over-.self-assertion: tendency to domineer, demands for attention, 
pugnacity. 

* Prepared by the Massachusetts Department of Mental Diseases, 
Division of Mental Hygiene, 1924. Published by The National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene, Inc., New York. Distributed by the Massachusetts 
Society for Mental Hygiene, Inc., Boston, Mass. 
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III. Asocial Conduct. 

1. Running away. 

2. Lying. 

3. Stealing. 

4. Destructiveness. 

5. Fire setting. 

6. Sex assaults. 

7. Cruelty. 

WOODWORTH’S PSYCHONEUROTIC INVENTORY* 

During the World War it was inevitable that, under the 
draft regulations, many neurotic cases would be sent to the 
great camps. These ca.scs were .soon sifted out by the natural 
processes of selection and elimination. 'I'hey could not learn 
or were uncontrollable, and developed into discipline cases. 
The old-time Army sergeant would simply throw them into 
the discard as “bone heads” or “no good.s.” But the p.sycholo- 
gist brought to bear another point of view an<l a new tech¬ 
nique which in many cases was beyond the comprehon.sion of the 
old-time Army man. 

One of the devices developed for making diagnoses of the 
l)chavior cases in the Army was Woodworth’s I’sychonourolic 
Inventory. This was, of cour.se, developed for men in the Army, 
and it is presented in its original form, Ix'cau.se of its value in 
diagnosing certain behavior cases in .nen’s colleges. Many 
of the items will not, of course, api)ly to the younger children, 
but the majority of them will be of value even in the elementary 
schools as suggesting lines of questioning. 

Answer the quc.stions by underlining “^’es” wlieii you mean yes, and by 
underlining “No” when you mean no. Try (o answer every <juestion. 

Name.Age. 

Company or Organization. 

Do you usually feel well and strong? ^ 

Do you usually sleep well ? 

Are you often frightened in the middle of the night? 

Are you troubled with dreams about your work? 

Do you have nightmare? 

Do you have too many sexual dreams? 

Do you ever walk in your sleep? 

Do you have the sensation of falling when going to shrep? 

Does your heart ever thum{) in your ears so that you cannot 
sleep? YFS NO 

‘ WooDWOBTH, B. S., Professor of Psychology, Columbia University. 


Yl'itS NO 
VliH NO 
VKS NO 
VKS NO 
YRS NO 
YKS NO 
YKS NO 
YKS NO 
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Do ideas run through your head so t\iat you cannot sleep? 

Do you feel well rested in the morning? 

Do your eyes often pain you? 

Do things ever seem to swim or get misty before your eyes? 

Do you often have the feeling of suiTocating? 

Do you have continual itchings in the face? 

Are you bothered much by blushing? 

Are you Ixjthercd by fluttering of the heart? 

Do you feel tired most of the time? 

Have you ever had fits of dissiness? 

Do you have queer, unpleasant feelings in any part of the body? 
Ih) you ever feel an awful pressure in or about the head? 

Do you often have bad pains in any part of the l)ody ? 

Where. 

Do you have a great many bad headaches? 

Is your head apt to ache on one sitle? 

Have you ever fainted away? 

Have you often fainted away? 

Have you ever been blind, half-blind, deaf, or dumb for a time? 
Have you ever had an arm or leg paralyzed? 

Have you ever lost your memory for a time? 

Did you have a happy childhood ? 

Were you happy when 14 to 18 years old? 

Wore you considered a bad boy? 

As a child did you like to play alone better than to play with 
other children? 

Did the other children let you play with them? 

Were you shy with other boys? 

Did you ever run away from home? 

Did you ever have a strong desire to run away from home? 

Has your family always treated you right? 

Did the teachers in school generally treat you right? 

Have your employers generally treated you right? 

Do you know of anyborly w'ho is trying to do you harm? 

Do people find faidt with you more than you deserve? 

Do you make friends easily? 

Did you ever make love to a girl? 

Do you got used to now places quickly? 

Do you find your way about easily? 

Does liquor make you quarrelsome? 

Do you think drinking has hurt you ? 

Do you think tobacco has hurt you? 

Do you think you have hurt yourself by going too much with 
women? 

Have you hurt yourself by masturbation (self-abuse)? 

Did you ever think you had lost your manhood? 

Have you over had any great mental shock? 

Have you ever seen a vision? 

Did you ever have the habit of taking any form of “doiie?” 
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Do you have trouble in walking in tlic ’dark? 

Have you ever felt as if someone was hypnotizing you ami mak¬ 
ing you act against your will? 

Are you ever bothered by the feeling that iwoplo are reeling 
your thoughts? 

Do you ever have a queer feeling as if you were not your ohl self ? 

Arc you ever bothered by a feeling that things are not real? 

Arc you troubled with the idea that ]x>ople arc watching you on 
the street? 

Are you troubled with the fear of being crushed in a crowd? 

Docs it make you uneasy to cross a bridge over a river? 

Does it make you uneasy to go into a tunnel or subway? 

Does it make you uneasy to have to cross a wiilc strr'ct or open 
square? 

Does it make you uneasy to sit in a small room with the door 
shut? 

Do you usually know just what you wairt to do ircxt ? 

Do you worry too much about little things? 

Do you think you w*orry^ too much when you havr' an imlinishr'd 
job on your hands? 

Do yori think you havrr too much trouble in making up your 
mind? 

('an you do good work wbile people arc looking on? 

Do you get rattled easily? 

Can you sit still without fidgeting? 

Does your mind wander badly so that you lose track of whirt yoir 
are tioing? 

Docs some particrrlar rrseless thorrght keep corning irrlo your 
mind to botber yorr? 

(.'an you do thrr little chores of the day wilhoirt worryirrg over 
them? 

Do you feel you rntrst do a thing over several times before you 
can drop it? 

Are you afraid of res|)onsibility ? 

Ho you feel like jrrmjring off when yorr .tre ort a high place? 

At night are you troubleil with the iilea that sotttelsrdv is 
following y'ou? 

Do you find it difficult to jrass ttritie itt the presenct! of others? 

Do you have a great fear of fire? 

Do you ever feel a strong desire to go ami set lire to sornrttfritrg? 

Do you ever feel a strong desire to steal thirrgs? 

Did you ever have the habit of biting yotrr firtger trails? 

Did you ever have the habit of strrtlrwittg? 

Did you ever have the habit of twitching your face, treck. or 
shoulders? 

Did you ever have the habit of wetting the bed? 

Are you troubled with shyness? 

Have you a good appetite? 

Is it easy to make you laugh? 
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h it easy to get you angry ? 

Js it easy to get you cross or grouchy? 

Do you get tired of people quickly? 

Do you get tired of amusements quickly? 

Do you get tired of work quickly? 

Do your interests change frequently? 

Do your feelings keep changing from happy to sad and from 
sad to happy without any reason? 

Do you feel sad or low-spirited most of the time? 

Did you ever have a strong desire to commit suicide? 

Did you ever have heart disease? 

Did you ever have St. Vitus’s dance? 

Did you over have convulsions? 

Did you ever have anemia badly? 

Did you ever have dyspeiwia? 

Did you ever have asthma or hay fever? 

Did you ever have a nervous breakdown? 

Have you ever been afraid of going insane? 

Has any of your family been insane, epileptic, or feebleminded? 

Has any of your family committed suicide? 

Has any of your family had a drug habit? 

Has any of your family been a drunkard? 

Can you stand pain quietly? 

Can you stand the sight of blood? 

(’an you stand disgusting smells? 

Do you like out-door life? 

Remarks 

Write here anything you would like to say on any of the <|ucstions 
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The U, S. Veterans Bureau Chart 

The following Chart 41 prepared by L. M. Bartlett of the 
Rehabilitation Division and Dr. 0. Kverman, of the Medical 
Division of the U. S. Veterans Bureau will be found particularly 
helpful in making diagnosis and formulating vocational guidance 
prescriptions for abnormal behavior cases. 



Chart 41. —Rehabilitation of Neuropstchi.atric Veterans 





Chart 41,— {Continued) 
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INDmDUAL CASES* 

Just as soon as the work of the guidance adviser becomes 
known throughout the school and community, a succession of 
individual problem behavior cases will be brought to the office 
for diagnosis and treatment. The following were actual cases 
found in the public schools and aie presented not particularly 
as type cases, but because they presented themselves in the 
regular routine of school work, and also because they present 
different methods of analysis and “ write up.” 


(,:ask f 


I_is a largo girl, very much ovcr-ireiijhl, who came up to nio on t he 

complaint that she was a ‘‘i)cst,” talking coimlanllij with the other girts, 
interrupting the teacher to ask sillij awl useless questions, mating little 
headway with her work, acting in a generally ehihlish anil trouhlesonic 
manner, and usually late in the morning. She hiul repeated three school 
grades, and was in the OB with apparently no pros|M'et of further advance¬ 
ment when she came to the IVadc School. All school work had been hard, 
she said, but she had liked history and geography, and was good in them. 
I asked her what she had leamctl in history, and after a time she remembered 
that there had been a war at some time or other, which she gue.sscd was in 
,South America, and there had been slavery in it. But in .school—she said 
brightening—they hafl learned .all the dales of the Presidents. As to 
geography, all I could elicit was that they had “learned about seaisirts and 
vegetables and fruits and different races.” When I asked her further about 
her school career she told me ndth a good deal of emotion that once her teacher 
had made her ashamed before everybody. 'I'he teacher had criticized her 
hair, which is very heavy and curly, and told her to wear barrets to hold it 
down. I.... insisted that she had only forgotten to wear them the next 
day, but the teacher would not accept this answer, and tied her hair back 
with cord. This was an unforgive.able humiliation. 

Together we went over her work at the Trade .School, taking it up under 
three A’s—Attendance, Appearance, and Attitude. We found that she 
was late because she went to bed at nearly t,reive every night, accordingly 
getting up not only irregularly, but usually too late to^catch the regu ar 
train. “I can’t run like the other girls,” she said, a fact that undoulitedly 
did enter into the situation. Together, we made out a little jimgram: 


(Jo to bed at 10:00 
(ict up at 

Tjcavc the Iiouhc 8:10 

• See also, “Three Problem (.’hildren," I’uUieation, No. 2, New York Joint 
C.’ommittce on Methods of Preventing Fclimiuency, New York, 924_ 

> For the description of these three cases the author has to thank Miss 
Gertrude M. Barnes, a student in one of his classes. 
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Under Appearance, which considered neatness and cleanliness, I.... 
came out well. Under Attitude, she suggested three items; trying to 
improve your work, not talking, and not answering back. The first two 
of these she decided needed improvement. 

As I_talked with me, she showed not only a childish and very imma¬ 

ture attitude, and lack in insight and judgment of herself, but also a number 
of childish mannerism, such as pulling at her apron strings and casting down 
her eyes whenever she felt a reproof might be approaching. Because of 
prolonged immaturity and her highly over-weight condition, I thought she 
might be an endocrine ease, and that it would be wise for her to visit a clinic. 
A week later I talked this question over with her and, although she was 
reluctant to see a doctor, still she admitted that she would like to be thinner 
like the other girls, and agreed to consult her mother about the advisability 
of visiting a clinic. The vacation came at this time, so I did not see her 
again for two weeks. In the meantime her father had taken her to a clinic, 
she had received various tests, and considerable treatment had been pre¬ 
scribed. When I saw her, she had been keeping regular hours, and looked 
definitely better. She told mo with great pleasure that she had already lost 
3 pounds, and that she was carrying out the doctor’s orders to walk 40 blocks 
a day, and take some medicine before and after meals, just as he wished her 
to do. Since then she has continued to lose weight steadily, and her com¬ 
plexion is clearer. Although she complains that the treatments make her 
feel “ weak ” and tired, she is pleased with the results. Her work scorns to bo 
improving, and the last time I saw her she said that the teacher had come up 
and told her one day that her work was better, and that she had been very 
good lately about not talking. 

Cask II 

M.... is one of eight Italian children. Her I.Q, is 67.,5, thus placing 
her in the feebleminded group, and she is small and very evidently under¬ 
nourished. The older sister had been on BlackwoU’s Island (prison) all her 
life, until recently when she was moved to Letchworth Village (reformatory). 
Of course, this fact did not prevent her parents, or suggest to the authorities 
that they help prevent, admitting into the world seven more children (the 
youngest now is several months old) of such heredity. 

M.... was sent to me because she was "flighty,” did not attend to her work, 
lied easily, and was under the graver suspicion, unsubstantiated by direct 
proof, that she had taken small change upon occasion. When I asked her 
about her health,, she told me that she often had headaches and stomach¬ 
aches. She had them usually when she had come to school without break¬ 
fast. In fact, she usually did not have any breakfast, and the teacher had 
already told her that she ought to have cereal in the morning, “but it’s too 
expensive, and I don’t have time." When she had had no breakfast, she 
said she was more apt to worry about things at home. She said that in the 
morning she had to look after the younger children, get breakfast, and wash 
the dishes before coming to school. Her mother has had sore flngers for the 
last few months, which the doctor says is due to her blood, and that she 
must not put them in water. Therefore, M.... must do all the work. 'The 
only one who could help her at all is W...., aged 11, but she will not help 
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much. M.... said that she went to bed aboiU 11 every night because slie 
cleaned the rooms every day, and that meant she must stay up late and 
get up at six. “Everyone who comes says I keep the house clean,” she 
said. She insisted that she could not go to bed earlier hecause of the work, 
but agreed to try to have a piece of bread and a little milk for breakfast in’ 
the morning. I finally asked if I might come to see her mother, and the 
next week she told me that her mother would be glad to see me. 

I found that the family lived on the top floor of an apartment on 11.... 
Street, where the halls were dark and filthy, but their own rooms were, as 
M.... had said, very clean and neat. (M.... had not known what day 
1 was coming.) Ihe mother said that M. . .. ivorkcd every cveniny vfitil 
nine or ten, and had a good deal of work in the morning before leaving for 
school, but that there was no one else to help. Her own fingers were 
bandaged, and she repeated the doctor's orders to show that she herself 
could do no work, fehc said she knew that IM.... was over-worked, and 
ought to have breakfast, but what could she do with .seven children at home, 
and herself unable to work? 

rhe next time that I was at the school, IVI.... wiis sent to me in ilisgrace 
for having lied when the evidence was all against her. She told me in tarn 
various versions of the incident, but finally admitted that the teacher's story 
was the correct one. The incident was trivial, with no great conse(|ueric(w 
attached either way. It suggested the desire to lie, apart from the pressure of 
external conditions. 

As yet I have proceeded no further, nor been able to improve matters with 

M. In that family situation there seems nothing to he done except 

sacrifice the girl to the seven otheis more helpless children and parents. 
With so much work at home, however, and insufficient sleep, it seems to me 
imimssiblc to expect attentive and accurate work from her at school, atid not 
very unnatural that she should take to such unconscious cxjiressions of revolt 
as lying and thieving. 

In passing, it may bo interesting to note that one Italian woman, who 
directed me to the top floor, told me that she had been born iiiid lived all her 
life in New York, but had never been sent to school, and could neither read 
nor write. 

Case 111 

M... . was interesting as a “case.” The teacher said she had no ability 
at all in handwork, was so self-distru.stful that, she asked ten quesHons to every 
other one in the room, was nervous, sensitive, and seemeeVto crave affeetion. 
When she came to me, she told me of ''s/ieils'’ that she often ha.s at night, 
but of which she knows nothing until she wakes up feeling ill in the morning. 
Her sister tells her that she often falls off the bed at such times. She has had 
these “spells” since she was three years old, a date which she connects with 
her father’s death. She showed a nuiid)cr of nervous symptoms, and told me 
of others, such as being troubled by losing her breath on any small excitement, 
or becoming extremely angry now and then iLer face flushed and she trembled 
as she told me). She said that there was seldom any real reason for becom¬ 
ing BO angry. When I asked her alxnit her sidnad work in the grades, she 
said that it was very hard except reading, which meant everything to her. 
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and tliat slie preferred poetry to stories. She had a colleclion of poems 
that slie read till late at night, she said and the next week brought them to 
show me. We went over several poems. They were of a simple, direct 
nature, presenting no great difficulties in thought, but she comprehended 
only a little here and there. Evidently it was the rhythm that appealed most 
to her, and an apparently ralher vayue elevation of feeling. She liked one 
|X)crn in i)articular, which ended with the sentiment Abraham Lincoln had to 
fight his way against difficulties; we must too. That seemed very fine to 
her. 

1 was anxious to find out whether M.... is suffering from epilepsy. 
The sjiella at night easily suggest some form of epilepsy, which occasionally is 
limited to night attacks. If these are true epileptic attacks, and if they 
began as early ns she says, her future is not bright. Then, too, the interest 
in iKietry may corresjamd to the frequent absorption in religion that one 
meets among einleptics. There is much in common between the two inter¬ 
ests. M.... should, of course, be under a physician's care, and I had 
pliuincd to take her to the Neurological Institute, when she suddenly 
decided to leave for (California where her mother is sick. 

CASES FROM AN OPPORTUNITY CLASS 

The following three cases were selected from a study of an 
entire “ungraded” or “opitortunity” class.* 

The following "measures” were obtained: 

Chronological Age. —Determined as of January 1, 1924, using “Dates of 
Birth” according to iicrmaneiit record cards and a table as suggested by 
Straycr and Engelhardt. 

//ciff/it.—C'arefully taken with the aid of the school nurse. .Standards or 
norms wore taken from studies by Dr. Franz Boas, recorded and discussed 
in Terman’s The Hygiene of the School Child, pages 22 IT. 

Weight. —Determined much the same as height. 

Grade Attained .—From permanent record cards. The records would lead 
one to believe that frequently pupils were promoted though they had “Failed." 

Mental Age. —Otis (Iroup Intelligence Test given in .September, 1923, 
plus four months, bringing up to January, 1924. 

Handwriting. —Comparisons made with “The Thorndike Scale for Hand¬ 
writing of Children.” Four judges were asked to rate the papers and the 
final score was the average of the four judgments. 

language Comn’etion. —Trabuc Language Scale C. 

Composition. —Comparisons made with “Nassau County Supplement 
to the llillegas Seale for Measuring the Quality of English Composition.” 
Final score was the average of the judgments of three comjietcnt judges. 

Arithmetic Fundamentals. —Woo<l-McCall Mixed Fundamentals, h'orm II. 

Reading Comprehension. —Thonidike-McCall Heading Scale, Form IV. 

Intluslrial Arts. —Part,rick Industrial Arts Tests for Grades 7 to9, Diver¬ 
sified Tests. This is a new test in the experimental stage and, as was 
ex|iected, was found to be "over the heads” of many of the group. 

• For the write-up of these cases the author has to thunk R. W. Dimmick, 
a student in one of his classes. 



ABNORMAL BEUAYIOR CASES 
Case IV 


;i(i9 


Date Jiuiunry 8, lOlM, 


Pupil’s Name_M. 5 ^|^- Prourcss in Grades: 

Birthplace of Parents: 2 > 2 i. in thinl 

Father Cseohonlovnkin 2 ym. jn fourth 

Mother CiodiMlovakin 2 ym. in fifth 

Father’s Occupation Cabinet-Maker _ Coiulitioncil to aijth 

Pupil’s I.Q. (Otis Group) 83 


I’upil 8 plans for the future Wialioa to bocome an eb'ctririan aa hi* ia inuoh iiilor(*at«'*l 
in radio and elfot rit door^dhi. Aao, 174 niontha. 


T.... 18 a Moron. He l« o Aonf, roilsciVldiona worker lint ho aooonipliahos little He likea 
"rlfmetio" and will work at it for hours, dialikini; to he disturbed. 

He ia very eourlemu to his toaohers. Ho wouhi rinilly like to "iji't alona." 

Ho has a bio otroiiOt henithy boriy\n%ueh ovorieeiiiht and beeause of liks slroiis |ihyaii|ue and 
hit yeraialmce he may beemno useful as a helperlor some similar work wliere'he will be 
elosely supervised. 


Chaht 42 


Pupil’s Name M . T. 


Date .lanuary 8. I!I2I. 


Grads 

AgeT 

11.7 

216 

80 

105 

198 

70 

98 

179 

60 

GG 

190 

50 

49 

128 

40 

5.6 

III 

30 

7.6 

97 

20 

1.0 

78 

0 


Mta SUREO CsaWCTtRISIlCS 



noificu 


Ca.sk V 


Pupil's Name P.. n. 
Birthplace of I’arcnts: 


Date January 8, 1024. 
l’i<)gre.ss iji Grades: 

2 yM. n flrut 
2|yrB in Hcoond 
Condilioticd (o tliird 
f'onditionefl to fourth 


Father Aniorna 
Mother Ammra 

Father’s Occupation_p»‘ft»»fCht«nin n in arp>»it«»rt‘w onUf 
Pupil’s I.Q. (Otis Group) _ 

Pupil’s plans for the future Wifthox to bprorii' an arrhitfrf. Ago, l.')3 months. 

Older brothers were fair students wnd fiiiishctl high school, ynnn^er pother hws 
much difiinulty in 1st and 2nd Krftflcs. _ 
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](.is “Dull” and moA of the lime. Ho could do better in some things. lie ix 

a jMiir reailer. He should bo in a class whero ho would have to get busy. Ho should show 
a riwl iinproveiiiont. 

Ho is “sour” by spells and pouts when scolded and is a good deal of a nuisance at home. 

Chart 43 

I’upil’s Name t*., H. Date January 8, 1024. 



(^ASE VI 

Date January 8, 11)24. 

Pupil's Name J.. i._ Progress in Grades: 

Uirthplaee of Parents: l yr. in tliird _ _ 

Father Am orioa l yr. in fou rth 

Mother _America_ ^j'rsjn Wth_ 

Fatlicr’s C)ccupation_Printor injrindcry_ Fnilad i n aiath _ 

Pupil’s I.Q. (Otis Group) J5 _ 

Pupil’s plans for the future JWiah^ to become a typist, stenographer, secretary. 

Age. ISS nion^a.__ 

I... is a“Moron.'’ She l« a aincere, alruffgliiia creature but does not progress. She needs 
tile advice of the right sort of woman. She is too siow to bei oine a typist, it wouid seem. 
Site should bo taught plain sewing for she will proliably soon taTomo a house-keeper anii 
possibly a mother, much ns wo dislike to think of su<^h a possibility. Is aiiiliitioiis in a vain 
sort of fashion. Is attractive and somewhat of a Hirt. 

Chart 44 

Pupil’s Name J.J. Date January S. H) 24. 


iradt AgiY 
U.7 216 80 

10.5 198 70 

9.8 r79 to 

tt ISO so 

« 128 40 
3.6 III 50 
1.0 78 0 















ABNORMAL BEHAVIOR CASES 

THE WOOLLEY AND FERRIS CASES’ 
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In a report of a study of 10 young school failures, one of which 
was classed as “a psychopathic child,” we find in the very interest¬ 
ing case “write-up” the following significant items: 

1. General Intelligence— The range of the I.Q’s (a total of 
51 for the 16 cases) was from (iO to 105, the median I.tJ. being 
85, more than one-half ranging between 80 to 90. 

2. Abilities and Disabilities.— High language ability, makes 
neat copy from script but with no understanding. Strong 
verbal memory, strong visual memory. Difficulty with numliers. 
No manual ability. 

3. Physique. —Weak and listless, colorless skin, voice thin, 
shrill. Anemia. Tonsils, bad, enlarged, inflamed. Adenoids. 
Teeth bad, irregular, notched. Kniarged glands. Small stature, 
under-sized. I.ow vitality. Pale eves, bong outstanding ears. 
Peculiar head contour. Paralyzed |)alat.e. Abscesses. 

4. Behavior.—Emotionally unsf.able; bed wetting; inability 
to sit still; nervousne.ss; a little demon, uncontrollable, unruly, 
stubborn, undue .sex interest, .aggressive conceit, unchildlikc 
conceit, lack of muscular ia)ordinalion, alw.ays late, ('ruelty, 
run-away, habit of frowning, aphasia, swearing, iini)erf<'ct speech, 
silly behavior, stealing, stammering, unreliable, wild talcs, .sex- 
precocious, vulgar writing, foul language, dramatic in.stinct, 
hard expression, sccretivencss, crying spells, foolish smile, abnor¬ 
mal fears, infantile behavior, no rc'serves, inability to concentrate, 
indifferent to cveryfhing, troublemaker, over-anxious, staring 
into space. 

Considering that no I.Q. was less than 09, with an average, 
of 85, coupled with the long and significant list of behavior 
.symptoms, there can be little (luestion but that more fhan one 
of the cases should be classed as psychopathic. 

Much more might be written ui)on this very interesting pluisc 
of guidance, but there is always the danger of over-emi)hasiH. 
For those who wish to develop further this |)hasc of the work the 
following suggestive bibliographj' is presented: 

” W'OOLLEV, II. .and Fehhis, K., “ UiiigiiDsis .■iiid 'l'|•<■alIllclll of Voiiiig 
School Failures, Bull., No. I, 192:!, Hurcau of Fdiiculioii, Wushington, 
D. C., pp. 19-101. 
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CHAPTER XXI 


PHYSICAL STIGMATA AS AN INDEX OF DISABILITY 

The guidance adviser, when making a diagnosis of an individual 
or making an analysis of a group, must be keenly observant for 
any of the numerous signs and symptoms wliich will assist in 
making a correct diagnosis and analysis. One of the most 
helpful of these groups of signs and symptoms is the group of 
physical stigmata—those signs, marks, and lilemi.shes of the 
body which indicate possible weakne.s.scs, taints, or disivbilities. 

There is no conclusive evidence to prove that physical stigmata 
as presented in any individual ease are due entirely to defective 
germ plasm or due to other factors. Neither are we sure m al 
cases whether or not these stigmata are an effect or a cause of 
mental deficiencies. Any one of these defects may appear in 
persons who are otherwise perfectly normal, but vc < o now 
that they are much more numerous in the mentally 
group than in the normal group. In the examination of 
individuals classed as low-grade moroii!;, stigmata were found 
in all but 19, and in many cases several of the stigmata were 
foimd in the same individuals. 

It should be recognized at the outset that, taken by themselves, 
Vhyded stigmata should neMV bn accepted as priina facie evidence, 
of mental deficiency. There is no question, however, but that 
they are of value to the guidance adviser and the mental diagnos¬ 
tician in making a superficial examination, and in segrega mg 
individuals possessing stigmata for further examination, if t o 
other factors in the situation seem to justify such segregati 
and examination. 

PHYSICAL STIGMATA CLASSIFIED 

AbnormalUies of the skeleton are very frequent in cases of mental 
defectiveness. The head, palate, jaws, and teethjirc the parts 
most frequently affected. Abnormalities of the head arc prob¬ 
ably the most common. Approximately 50 per cerd of rrwrdal 
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dejeclives have a cranium ihat is abnormal in shape and size, 
is asymmetrical, or has noticeable ridges, hollows, or "bumps." 

1. THE HEAD 

The first of the so-called stigmata of degeneracy is the under¬ 
sized, over-sized, or misshaped cranium. This is an important 
diagnostic mark of mental deficiency, particularly among children. 

Cephalic Index^ 

The so-called “Cephalic Inde.x” is the standard of measure 
of the size and proportion of the cranium. This index is the 
proportion of the greatest breadth to the greatest length, the 
formula being; 

Maximum Breadth X 100 
" Maximum Length = ^"P***^'*® 

In civilized races, with normal individuals, the average cranium 
length is 7 inches, the average cranium breadth is 5}.4 inches, the 
average cephalic index being about 79. 

The normal circumference is: 

Ago 1. 12 inches 

Ago .5. 20 inches 

.Age 10. 2t inches 

Adult. 22 inches 

Other indices used for more detailed classification are: 

1. The Vertical Index. 

2. The Total Facial Index. 

3. The Superior Facial Index. 

4. The Gnathic Index. 

5. The Nasal Index. 

6. The Orbital Index. 

7. The Dental Index. 

8. The Palato-maxillary Index. 

General Cranial Shapes 

The general cranial shapes arc classified as follows: 

1. Brachycephalic. —Broad and short; Cephalic Index over 80; 
found in Malays, Burmese, American Indians. 

* See Tkedoold, Mental Deficiency, pp. 7-75, 202-223. Bcchanan, 
Manual of Anatomy, pp. 156-1.59. Cunninoham, Textbook of Anatomy, 
pp. 171-174, 2.S5-287. Shutti.ewobth nnd Potts, Mentally Deficient 
Children, pp. 51-119. 
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2. Mesatocephalic.—Intermediate size and shape; Cephalic 
Indcx‘75 to 80; found in Europeans, Chinese, Polynesians. 

3. Dolichocephalic.—Long and narrow; Cephalic Index below 
75; found in Zulus, Eskimos, Fijians, Australian Kaffirs. 

On the basis of capacity craniums are cla.ssified as follows: 

1. Microcephalic.—Capacity below 1,350 cubic centimeters; 
Australian Bushmen, Tasmanians. 

2. Mesocephalic.—Capacity from 1,350 to 1,450 cubic centi¬ 
meters. Ameriean Indians, Chinese, negroes. 

3. Megocephalic.—Capacity over 145 cubic centimeters; Euro¬ 
peans, Japanese. 

Defokmities :n Sii.\pe 

On the basis of deformities in shape, craniums are cla.s.sificd as 
follows: 

1. Scaphocephalus.—Boat-like in shape; low and somewhat 
pointed front and back. 

2. Acrocephalus.—Pointed head, usually short length and 
breadth, coming to a decided jwak at the top. 

3. Plagiocephalus.—Oblique in form, sometimes found in com¬ 
bination with other deformities. 

4. Trigonocephalus. — Triangular in form. 

6. Cretin.—Flat on top, long and nari-ow, broad behind and 
asymmetrical. 

Othek Ckaxial Ait.\oHMAi,iTii;.s 

Certain special abnormalities of .shape and size have proved 
to be fairly true indices of mental deficiencies. The mosl. 
significant types with their major indications follow: 

1. Microcephalus. About 12 Per Cent of All Vases of Feeble¬ 
mindedness Fall in This Group. —The cranium is usually thicker 
than the normal, with the sutures firmly and permanently unitcil. 
This fact has in the past lead to the |K:rforining Bf operations to 
open the sutures, the idea being to give the brain more room to 
develop. No positive improvemenfs in intelligence followed 
these operations. 

The capacity of the microcephalic cranium is below 1,350 
centimeters, the circumference being considerably below the 
normal for that age. 

The shape of the microcephalic cranium is usually pointed 
(Acrocephalic) with a narrow, rapidly receding forehead and a 
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Hat occipital. The palate is high and narrow, the scalp abnoi- 
mally thick, sometimes folded, and generally with a small stature. 
The extreme of microcephalus indicates a low type of idiocy. 

2. Hydrocephalus.—This is the abnormally large head with 
broad forehead and small features. The face is always flat 
and often concave in outline. In young children Hydrocephalus 
is an almost certain indication of feeblemindedness. 

In the condition there is excess of cerebrospinal fluid with 
or without pressure. If the excess fluid is within the ventricles, 
the cortex of the brain is pressed against the skull and circulation 
is stopped, with consequerit atrophy of brain matter, often 
accompanied by brain tumors, tuberculosis, and inflammation of 
the brain. Sometimes the fluid is external to the brain, and in 
this case the results are not so serious. If the case lives to 
adult age, this condition is sometimes accompanied by remark¬ 
able intelligence. 

3. Mongol—Kalmuc-Tartar.—Approximately 5 per cent of 
mental defectives arc of this type. Adult Mongols are usually 
about 4 to 7 mental age. Their active, lively, good-natured dispo¬ 
sition often deceives the untrained observer in regard to their mental 
deficiency. 

The cranium is short and oval (Brachycephalic) with both 
diameters equal. Mongols (so-called because of their slant eyes) 
have coarse skin, chubby cheeks, gruff voice, slow pulse, and are 
usually dwarfish. The two distinguishing features are the slant 
eyes and the transverse fissured tongue. Most “Mongols” 
die early, usually l)efore 14 years of age. 

4. Oxycephalic—Tower Skull.—In this type we find the cran- 
nium decidedly dome-shaped with the vertical diameter largo, 
the other diameters small. The dome is separated from the 
temples by furrows, the supraorbital ridges being absent. This 
type of abnormality is due to premature .synoastous of the coronal 
and frontal sutdl'es. 

Oxycephaly is usually accompanied by large, prominent eyes 
and ocular defects of various kinds. 

5. Scaphocephalic.—This is the reverse of oxycephalic, the 
anterior-posterior diameter being large. 

6. Hypertropic Cranium.—This is a square-shaped cranium 
with fulness in the temporal region, the superciliary ridges being 
quite noticeable. The case generally suffers from severe head¬ 
aches and fits. 
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7. Cretin Cranium.— In this type the cranium is flat on (op, 
long and nanow (Dolichocephalic), Cephalic index below 75. 
Usually broad behind and nearly always asymmetrical. 

The cretin cranium is usually accompanied by a wrinkleil 
forehead, a waxy complexion, and a dry, scaly skin. All cretin.s 
are feebleminded. 


n. SIZE AND WEIGHT OF BODY 

The second of the stigmata is any ahnormalUy in reyard to 
size or weight. The “Octins” arc much under-size arid weight 
and are always defective in mentality. The other extreme is 
“(liantosis,” where the individual is much larger than ordinary 
but of good proportion. “Elephantosis” occurs where the 
individual is gross in shape and weight and is out of iwoiiortion. 
In these cases we have respectively the dwarf, the circus giant, 
and the sideshow fat woman. 

The above arc the extremes and are not common, but, in a 
general way, if the individual is under-size or very miudi over- 
.size this condition can be acce|)ted as one of the stigmata and 
causes for further investigation. 

Abnormalities of stature, either giantism or dwarfism, arc 
almost a sure indication of mental defectiveness. I)r. (ioddard 
in the Journal of Nervous and Mental Diseases (.\i)ril, 1912) 
finds that the more extreme (he giantism or dwarfism the more 
marked is the mental defect. 

III. THE FACE 

The third stigmata is any pecadiarities of shape and size of 
the nose, lips, and jaw. The protruding jaw, the strongly 
receding jaw, any asymmetry of either upper or lower jaw, 
protruding teeth, very irregul.ar te(dh, iidiarmonimis develop¬ 
ment or any decided peculiarity of number, form, or .size of the 
teeth. Anomalies of the teeth are very commftn among defec¬ 
tives—in fact, a good set of teeth is (/iiite rare ainon.g the, mentally 
defective. They usually appear late, are irregular, poorly 
formed, and decay early. 

IV. THE PALATE 

The palate is often deformed in cases of mental deficiency. 
Clouston in Neuroses of Development (1891) states that deformed 
palates are present in 19 per cent of the ordinary population. 
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33 per cent of the insane, 55 per cent of criminals, 61 per cent of 
idiots. Peterson and Church in Nervous and Mental Diseases 
(1904) found deformities of the palate in 82 per cent of menial 
defectives, in 76 per cent of epileptics, and in 80 per cent of the 
insane. 

The deformities of the palate are: (1) the saddle or keel-shaped 
palate, (2) the V-shaped palate, (3) the cleft palate. The 
saddle-shaped palate is the more common and the cleft palate 
the more uncommon. In addition the cleft palate is not so cer¬ 
tain an indication of mental defectiveness. The same may also 
he said of the hare lip which frequently accompanies the cleft 
palate. 

V. THE NOSE 

The very broad flat nose, the very large prominent nose, is 
also a stigmata of degeneracy. Very seldom is a well-formed 
nose found amomj defectives of low grade. 

VI. THE TONGUE 

The transverse fissured tongue, slavering or driveling from 
the mouth, and chronic nasal catarrh arc all points to be observed, 
as they are closely correlated with other stigmata. 

VII. THE EAR 

Abnormalities of the shape of the car are generally thought of 
as indicating certain mental tendencies, criminal or otherwise, 
but this is not getterally true, as many normal persons have various 
abnormalities of the ear, although they arc more common among 
defectives than among normals. 

VIH. THE EYE 

Abnormalities of the eye arc very common among defectives. 
The abnormalities cover so wide a range that almost any decided 
ireculiarity of thft eye, cither in the pupil, lids, or fonn, may be 
accepted as of value in a diagnosis of mental defectiveness. 
Quick sidewise movements of the eyes when an attempt is made 
to focus in a new direction, the familiar cross-eyes; the so-called 
“Mongolian” slant eyes, any difficulty in controlling the actions 
of the eyes are examples. 

DC. FINGERS AND TOES 

Deformities of the fingers and toes, such as polydactylism— 
hands and feet with more than the regular number of toes; 
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syndactylism—where the fingers or toes are joined (onc'lher, 
sometimes in the form of the so-called “lobster hand,” so desig¬ 
nated because of its resemblance to the claw of a lobster; talijM's - 
in which the foot is turned outward and the person walks upon 
the ankle—are illustrations. 


X. HAIR 

The tenth of the stigmata is the presence of b.air on unusual 
parts of the body, or its absence from parts wlu're it. is cust.oniarily 
present. 

XI. FACIAL EXPRESSION 

The eleventh is defective facial expression: tbe lack-lust(‘r eyes, 
the open mouth, the slack jaw. 

Other stigmata are the wrinkled forehead, whieb gives an 
aged, worried look; the loose-folded scalp frecpiently noticed in 
cretins and microceph.alitics; the poor ))osture lejining forw.aril 
with bowed arms. 

REMEDIAL PHYSICAL DEFECTS' 

There is a certain relationship between defeclivcness, the stig¬ 
mata of degeneracy, and certain renu'dial physical deft'cts asso¬ 
ciated with mental ileficienc\’. These reniialial i)hysical defects 
are: 

1. Defective Vision.— In this we must keep in mind persons 
who are far-sighted as well as tho.«e wht) are ni'ar-sightc'd. 1 he 
Snellen test card is standard for testing visual acuity. Habitual 
headache in children is generally a strong indication of eye strain 
caused by defective vision. 

2. Defective Hearing.--There is no thoroughly standardized 
test for defective hearing, the best test being the Kirkpatrii'k 
whisper test. Defective speech, apparent dulhics.s, inattention, 
are frequently consequences of defective hearinj'. 

3. Diseased or Enlarged Tonsils. About 12 i>er c(“nt of all 
school children have diseased tonsils and 18 per cent of subnorm¬ 
als are so affected. Di.scascd tonsils, supertonsils, and di.sea.sed 
turbinates fall under this heading. 1 he function of tonsils is 
to assist in destroying di.sease germs, but whenever they become 
diseased, enlarged, or inflamed, tlu'y spre.ad the inflammation, 

»Soc Clapk, T., .111(1 Bei.i., K., “t'orrcctitiK Pliysiciil IMciUs in School 
Children,” Reininl, No. 742, C. •'<. I’uhlic llciillh .Service, Washington, 
D. C., 1922. 
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resiilliiig ill rhcuiimUstn, heart disease, chorea, deafness, and 
particularly do they lower the vitality, increase the liability 
to disease, making it difficult for the individual to function 
mentally. 

4. Adenoids.—Adenoids were considered at one time to be n 
cause of mental defectiveness, but now they are merely considered 
to bo a concomitant to mental defectiveness. Years ago it was 
believed if a child had adenoids and was below the level of intelli¬ 
gence for his age and grade, that the removal of the adenoids 
would increa.se his intelligence. This is now considered as not 
proved. 1'he adenoids do shut off the breathing and cause 
the individual to breathe through the mouth, causing deformed 
thora.x, nasal catarrh, deformity of hard palate, and disturbed 
sleep. 

6. Turbinates, nasal catarrh, chronic colds, all of which affect 
the breathing by obstructing the breathing passages. 

6. Poor Teeth.—Under this heading we find diseased teeth, 
suffering of pain from aching teeth, missing and misplaced teeth, 
resulting in poor mastication of food, indigestion, and malnutri¬ 
tion. Along with this we get toxemia, auto-intoxication, pus 
poisoning, intestinal catarrh, all resulting in malnutrition, nerv¬ 
ous irritability, liability to infection, etc. 

7. Malnutrition.—Indicated by the distended abdomen, dry, 
feathery hair, sallow skin, blue lips. 

8. The Ductless Glands.^—These are the thyroid, parathyroid 
pituitary, pineal, adrenal, thymus, and the pancreas. The 
secretions of these glands discharge directly into the blood and are 
necessary to the general well-being, and especially important to 
mental well-being. The remedy is to give extracts of these vari¬ 
ous glands to the case. 

If the examiner will keep these various stigmata, symptoms, 
and defects in mind, they will often be of value in making super¬ 
ficial examinatidns and selections of individuals for more detailed 
examination and treatment. 

ABNORMAtITIES OP PHYSICAL FUNCTIONING 

In general, the bodily functions of the mentally defective are 
retarded and feeble. Inquiries concerning the infancy of the 
defective will generally bring out the fact that standing, walking, 

• Soc also p. 383. 
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talking, and the appearance of the teeth have all been inatei ially 
delayed. 

The bodily functions of circulation, assimilation and dige.slion, 
excretion, along with reactions of all kinds, are performed feebly 
and inefficiently. Most young defectives are afflicted with 
enuresis (bed wetting) and diuresis (clothes wetting). 'I’Ik' 
vitality is low, accompanied by sores, colds, catarrh, running 
nose and ears, increased susceptibility to such di.seases as tuber¬ 
culosis, smallpox, scarlet fever, whooping oough, rickets, diph¬ 
theria, croup, and other similar diseases. 

Muscular, motor, and nervous control arc t/encrally obnormnl 
at both ends of the scale. Some defectives an*- very dull, stu])id 
and stolid. Others are very active, continually in motion, find 
it impossible to stand or sit still for even the shorti'st space of 
time, arc easily distracted, and cannot remain at any task for 
any length of time. Some rare cases have remarkable ability 
with tools and have muscular and motor coordination of a high 
order, but the majority blunder and stund)le, drop or break 
almost everything they handle, and arc; unable to p(*rform evtm 
the slightest tasks that call for motor or muscular control. In 
some cases it is possilrle to train this type of defective in short- 
cycle, repetitive operations, such as weaving and brush making, 
where the motions become automatic after much practice. 
Very seldom do mental defectives learn to use tools re(|uiring 
skill, judgment, and nicety of perceptions, the rare exceptions 
being the so-called “idiot-savants.” 

Often the process of speaking is accom)»anied by dilTusion of 
motor energy, such as contortion and twitching of the face and 
body, wrinkling of the forclicad, giggling, stuttering, lisping, 
or mechanical repetition. 'I'liest! occur about five times as 
frequently in mental defectives as in normal children. In the 
worse cases the speech is almost unintclligil)lc, except to one who 
is accustomed to it. One outsiamliny characteristic of the mental 
defective is inability to pronounce consonants. 

Ability to pay attention and to dev'clop constructive imagina¬ 
tion is almost always lacking in mental defective’s, although 
many of them spend most of their time in daydreaming, which 
is probably set up as a defense mechanism to enable them to 
escape from the discomforts reistiiting from their inability to 
live normal lives in a nonnal sitination. Most of them are also 
lacking in the aesthetic sense. 
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Cruelty to animals and younger children is a marked character¬ 
istic of certain forms of mental defectiveness. This is often 
accompanied by lying and the invention of wild stories of things 
that have happened to them and that they have seen. Such 
persons often e-xhibit considerable ingenuity and cunning in 
inventing explanations when they are caught lying or stealing. 

No one or two of these abnormalities of physical functions are 
in themselves sufficient to warrant one in making a diagnosis of 
mental deficiency, but the fact that they are so common among 
defectives makes them valuable as a rough method of making 
a tentative diagnosis for the purpose of segregation, so that more 
detailed examination may be made. 


DR. NORSWORTHY’S LIST* 

Dr. Norsworthy made a list of the characteristics of 157 
mentally deficient children who had been studied intensively. 
'I'lic following characteristics appear once or more on her list: 

Physique. -Over-grown, too stout, shrunken, lanky, large 
head, .small head, mi.sshapcui head, asymmetrical head, misshapen 
ears, lame, paralyzed, e))ileptic, tonsils, adenoids, dribble at 
mouth. 

Eixpression.—Vicious, wandering, stupid, vacant, shifty, (picer, 
sleei)y, heavy, old face, repulsive, wizened face, puffy face, 
unsteady eyes, glassy eyes. 

Behavior.—Nervous, flighty, irritable, timid, clumsy, stupid, 
afraid, incoherent talk, talks poorly, talks continually, uses 
single syllables, giggles, mischievous, uneasy, little attention, 
.syllables, giggles, mischievous, unea.sy, little attention, walks 
clumsily, walks peculiarly, drags feet, waddle walk, mouth open, 
tires easily, left-handed, peculiar motions when talking, aggres¬ 
sive, cries readily. 

It will be n(tied from the above list that defectives present 
characteristics that deviaie both ways from the normal. They 
are either too stout or shrunken, talk incessantly or not at all, 
are very timid or aggressive, have a very large head or a very 
small head. They may avoid other people or are unhappy when 
left alone. One may be always over-elated, another always 

‘ NonswoKTiiv, N., “The Psychology of Mentally Deficient Children,” 
Archives of Csycholoyn, vol. xv. No. 2, Columbia University, New York, 
1906, p. 109, ft. 
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depressed, and another swinging from over-elation to dc'pression 
in rapid alternation. 

the relationship between physical characteristics 

AND MENTAL DEFICIENCY 

In developing the relationships between the physical charac¬ 
teristics and mental deficiency, we must keep in mind that in 
some cases the physical charactcrislics ad as a dincl cause of 
mental deficiency. This would be the case in cerel)rospinal men¬ 
ingitis, or a blow upon the head. In other eases, tin- jihysical 
characteristic is an indirect cause of mental didicicmcy, such as 
cretinism, or of disca.sed, non-functioning, or over-active duct¬ 
less glands, which normally discharge certain extracts dirc’ctly 
into the blood and which have a pow('rful influence on the men¬ 
tality of any individual. Some of these glands an' tlu' thyroid; 
the parathyroid; the pituitary, and i)ineal located at tlu? base 
of the brain; the adrenal located over the kidneys; the thymus, 
in the upper thorax, which degenerates soon after adole,scence; 
and the pancreas, an abdominal gland. Dr. Peters, of \ iiu'land. 
New Jersey, reported that 74 per eent of iiieulul defectives 
examined by him showed dcfieiency iii the fuiuiioiuuy of the thyroid 
glands, 40 per cent showed deficiency in the funetioniuy of the. 
pituitary gland. It is now generally accepted that deticicncy of 
gland extract in the blood ))lays an important |)art in mental 
deficiency. We have many notal)le cases of improvement of 
mental defectives following the introduction of gland extracts 
into the blood. 

In some cases the physical trait acts both as a direct ami an 
indirect cause of mental deficiency. 'I'his is the cas(? in infectious 
diseases, such as scarlet fever, syphilis, etc. S<.metime.s the 
trait is merely a concomitant, and has no n'al connection with the 
mental deficiency, merely acting as a symptonf or stignnita of 
diagnostic value. This would be triu? for Mongolian c'yes 
adenoids, Hutchinsonean teeth, etc. They are merely regarded 

as concomitant to the deficiency. 

A study of the physical stigmata as outlined in this chapter 
would be of varying value to guidance advisers, d(?pendmg upon 
the groups they were studying and advising. 

Physical stigmata would be of little help in studying college 
students who have already been highly .selected on the basis of 
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suporior intelligence as iiulicated by their ability to graduate from 
high school and to do college work. But if the groups studied 
are of lower intelligence, as in reform schools, detention homes, 
continuation schools, orphan a.sylums, etc., or more widely 
distributed, as in kindergartens, primary grades, and interme¬ 
diate classes, a study of physical stigmata becomes increasingly 
valuable, not only for studying the individual child but also 
for making a rough diagnosis of other members of his family 
as their behavior might affect him. 

Guidance advisers must reach out and systematically gather 
all sorts of information which might have a bearing on the diagno¬ 
sis of any particular child. Physical stigmata and physical 
functioning are just one kind of information that should bo used 
in making diagno.scs. 


CASE PROBLEM 

Tahcr XLVI. —.Juvenile Delinquents 
(Up to It) years of age) 

The following table is adapted from tables on page 63 of Annual Report 
of the Children's Court of the City of New York, 1920: 


Clinical classification 

Males 

Females 


3:J 

27 


64 

.I 


10 

.54 


7 

3 



.5 


87 

43 

13 


.5 


1.32 

50 


24 

0 

Court psychological information. 

6 

10 

10 


1 

6 


1 

1 


5 





493 

1 

193 
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Tiie following tabic apixiara on page 05 of tliu same re|Mirt ; 

Tabi.b XLVII 


I.Q. Males Females Totals 


20-29 ... 2 2 


30- 39 1 1 2 
40- 49 9 0 15 
50- 69 72 24 96 
60- 69 133 52 105 
70- 79 131 37 168 
80- 89 79 42 121 


90-109 64 23 87 

IlO-f 2 1 6 

Not determined... 2 2 4 


Totals. 493 193 686 


“Of the 686 cases examined, physical iniis-rfcctions or abnormnlitms 
were noted in 495 cases” (]>ngc 66 same rc|X)rt). 

The table on page 15 of the same report presents hgures which show that 
the highest number of arraignments for the years 1919 and 1920 came 
in March, April, and May. 

The following is adapted from a tiible on page 66: 

Taiile XLVIll 

School grade attained Cases 


High school. 

Elementary school Grade 8. 
Elementary school Grarle 7. 
Elementary school Grade 6. 
Elementary school Grarlc 5. 
Elementary school Grade 4. 
Elementary school Grade 3. 
Elementary school Grade 2. 
Elementary school Grade 1. 

No school. 

Ungraded. 

No record. 


9 

19 

70 

68 

97 

97 

75 

.53 

25 

1 

120 

52 
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Questions 

1. lias the J.Q. any relation to auti-social behavior? 

2. Which of those children would you brand us “bad?” Coidd they bo 
“good” if they tried real hard? 

3. Would education help them? What kind? In what way? Would 
severe punishment help? Would imprisonment improve them? What 
would you do? 

4. Is it generally true that jiersons of low mentality tend to present 
physical imperfections and abnormalities? How do you account for this? 
Might this prove of value to a vocational adviser? In what way? 

5. Of what significance are the spring mouths in this matter? Can you 
explain this fact? Is it of value? In what way? 

0. How do you account for the fact that so many had made progress in 
scdiool? Is there any inconsistency between the distribution of the I.Q.’s 
and the distribution of school grade attained? How do you account for it? 
Is this of any value to the vocational adviser? In what way? 

7. What about “aptitudes” in this grouj)? 

8. What principles of vocational guidance are involved in this general 
situation? 

9. In exactly what way could adequate vocational guidance help in this 
general situation? 

SUGGESTED READING LIST ON STIGMATA AND BEHAVIOR 
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CHAPTER XXII 


SURVEYS OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE SYSTEMS' 

Many superintendents of schools think that llicy liave witliin 
their school systems a complete system of vocational and educa¬ 
tional guidance, simply because they hav(> oiu' or more people 
(generally on part-time) who arc designated by the title Voca¬ 
tional Guidance C’ounselor. This is |)articulaiiy true in those 
cities where placement offices or junior employment offices have 
been established as a more or less organic part of the jndilic 
school system. 

A school superintendc'iit cannot logically be blanu'd for this 
condition. His scope of activitiesand responsibilities is wideainl 
varied. In only a few of the phases of education can he |)ossibly 
lie c.xpert, and this field of vocational and educational guidance is 
so new that few i)eo|)le have developeil who are truly expert 
and often some of these are expert in only one phase of guidanci*. 

If a superintendent of schools wislu's to find out what is being 
done in the line of guidance in his schools, for th(“ purpo.s(! of 
checking .statements and pcrfornnuicc, or for flu; piirpo.se of 
.showing the need for advance's or new proposals, the logical 
procedure is to make a systematic survey. A luewly ('tigaged 
director of guidance should also do this at once, .so that he or slue 
may know definitely the conditions as they ('xist in regard to 
guidance. The method of surveying, eis pre)pe)seel here', is alsee 
a good method of indieuiting to supe'rinte'iiele'iits, principals, 
teachers, and indivieluals, the de'velopme'nts that aree pewsible' 
along this particedar line. 

It would be quite possible tej use the OutliiK.' eef a ( emipleete 
Guidance System- previously prese'iiteel feer the; purpeese- eif making 
a survey. If a superiiitenelent is surveying his envn schoeel 

•See Harrows, .\. I’., “Kcis.rt of llic VociUimml Oiii.liiiicc .Survey,” 
Bull., No. 9, riihlic Kdiic.-etioii Assoeialioei, -New Ve>rk, 1912. Alsej, 
‘■Rc|X)rt of Wureaiiof Veicational Ciii.laiiec,” Siity-xmmd AuniuU Heimrl, 
Supcriiitceutent e>f .S'liools, CliicitK". HI.) 19Iti. .Mho, Hekd, A. ^ 
“Vocational Geiidaiice lU'iwrt,” VuriiUnnul I'ulilicalion, No. 2, Board of 
tfchool Directors, Seattle, Waste., 1910. 

• See chapter IX. 
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system, that outline might be sent to the principals of the various 
schools or school units, with the request that they indicate the 
conditions concerning each item by a check or a cross. If a 
State Superintendent is surveying the schools of the state, he 
would send the outline to the local superintendent. 

For the benefit of those who may wish to make a more complete 
survey, the following outline is presented: 


A GUIDANCE SURVEY OUTLINE 


Name of school.Date 

Name of city.State 


Name of person givinK the information. 

Position of person giving the information. 

I. School Population (last school year) 

(«) Number of children in your district of school age. 

(h) Number of children in your district attending parochial schools 


(c) Number of children enrolled in your school (s). 

Special (Jlasscs 

Opportunity. Kindergarten. 

Subnormal. First grade. 

Adjustment. Second grade. 

Rapid progress (gifted). Third grade. 

Prevocational. Fourth grailc. 

Junior high schmds. Fifth grade. 

Day vocntional schools. Sixth grade. 

Part-time schools (continuation).. Seventh grade. 

. Eighth grade. 

(Cooperative classes. Finst-year high school. 

Evening classes—academic. Second-year high school.. . 

Evening classes—vocational. Third-year high school. 

Evening classes—Americanization Fourth-year high school.. . 

. First-year junior college ... 

Other 8i>ccial classes. Second-year junior college. 


II. Occupational Statisliai^ 

(o) Total population of your district (city). 

(t>) Wage earners in: 

(1) Manufacturing and mechanical pur¬ 
suits. Minors... .Adults.... 

" Fourteenth Census United States 1920, Vol. iv, Population, Occupa¬ 
tions, Government Printing Office, Weshington, D. C. 
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(2) Agricultural pureuitti. 

(3) Domestic and personal service 

(4) Commercial pursuits. 

(5) Professional pursuits. 

(6) Transportation. 

(7) Mining. 

(8) Public service. 

111. School-leaving Statistics 


Minors-Adults.. 

Minors — Adults.. 
Minors — .Adults.. 

Minors-Adults.. 

Minors.... .Adults. 
Minors. .. Adults. 
Minors. .. j.Adults . 


(o) Number of children granted employment eertitieates by years 

since establishment of certificate sy.stem: 


It). 

I!). 

It). 

If). 

It). 

ih) What are the requirements for employment certificates? 


(c) How many exceptions to these reqiiin'mcnts have been miule 
(luring the past three years? 

It). 

It). 

It). 

tri) Who grants these employment certificates? 


(c) What proportion of their time does it take?. 

(/) What is their full salary?. 

(g) How many students left your school fsl last year by grades, 
excluding graduates? 


Special Schools 


Pre vocal ional. 

Junior high. 

Vocational day. 

Vocational evening.. 
Continuation schools 
Cooj)erative courses. 
Other special sehmtis 


I’rimary grades 
Kifth grades.... 
Sixth grades.... 
Seventh grades. 
Kighth grades.. 
High School 1. 
High School 2. 
High School 3. 
High School 4. 
Junior (’ollcge 1 
Junior College 2 


IV. Personnel of the Guidance System 
(a) Do you have a system of: 

(1) Vocational guidance?_ In which schools and classes?.... 

(2) Educational guidance?... In which schools and classes?.... 
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(:i) Moral guklancc?. In which schools and classes?_ 

(4) Social guidance?. In which schools and classes?_ 

(5) Health guidance?. In which schools and classes?.... 


(0) Vocational placement?... In which schools and classes?_ 

(7) Vocational information 

. In which schools and classes?.... 

(8) Employment supervision 

and coordination. In which schools and classes ?_ 

ih) Names of persons spending entire time on (kind of)... .guidance: 

Name.Salary. 

Name.Salary. 

(c) Names of persons spending pari lime on (kind of)_gnitlance: 

Name.proportion time.salary. 

Nome.proportion time.salary. 

(il) Names of persons spending enlirc or pari time on vocational 
placement: 

Name.Time.Salary. 

Name.'rime.Salary. 

(r) Names of persons spending entire or part time, giving voc.ational 
information: 

N ame.Time.Salary. 

N ame.Time.Salary. 

(/) Names of persons spending entire or jirirt lime on employment 
supervision ainl coordination; 

N ame.Time.Salary. 

Name.Time.Salary. 

(j?) Names of Huiting teachers—entire or jmrl time: 

Name.Time.Salary. 

Name.'I’inie.Salary. 

(A) Names of deans—entire or part time: 

Name.Time.Salary. 

N ame.Ti me.Salary. 

(i) Names of clerks—entire or /mrt time: 

Name.Time.Salary. 

Name.Time.Salary. 

U) hist hero the name of every person having a definitely assigned 
guidance function in your school (s) and give the specific train¬ 
ing they have had for that definitely assigned guidance function: 

Name.Training. 

Name. .Training. 

Name.Training. 

Name.Training. 

Name.Training. 

V. Tests 

(o) Do you use standardized intelligence tests?. 

In which groups?. 

When?. 

For what purposes?. 

Which tests?. 
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Who gives them?. 

Do you have or use a psychological clinic?. 

Do you employ a graduate psychologist?. 

(6) Do you use standardized achievement tests?. 

In which groups?. 

When?. 

For what puriwses?. 

Which tests?. 

Wlw gives them?. 

(c) Do you use aptiiwk tests of any kind?. 

In which grmips?. 

When?. 

For what puriKiscs?. . 

Which tests?. 

WTio gives them?. 

{(/) Do you use prognosis tests of any kinds?. 

In which groups?. 

When?.•. 

For what purposes?. 

Which tests?. 

Who gives them?. 

(c) Do you use vocational tests of any kind?. 

In what groups?. 

When?. 

For what puriKises?. 

Which tests?. 

Who gives tlieni?. 

if) Do you use psychiatric tests or examinations of any kind? 


In wliat grou|)s?. 

When?. 

For what purjOTSirs?. 

Which tests or examinations?. 

Wlio gives them?. 

Do you have or use a jwychiatric clinic?. 

Do you employ a graduate psychiatrist?. 

(g) Do you give or have you given physical tests or examinations of 

any kind?. 

In what groups?..^. 

When?. 

For what pur])Oses?. 

Which tests or examinations?. 

Who gives them?. 

Do you employ a physician?,., .Full time?... .Part time?. 

Do you employ a dentist?.Full time?... .Part time?. 

Do you employ a nurse?.Full time?... .Part time?. 

(A) Do you use character tests of any kind?. 

In what groups?. 

When?. 
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For what purposes?. 

Which tests?. 

Who gives them?. 

(t) Are the results of these tests filed and used?. 

For reference?. 

Where?. 

By whom?. 

VI. Claanjkaiion of Pupih 

(a) Do you classify and segregate pupils on the basis of: 

(1) LQ?. Wliichschool orclasses?..,, 

(2) Behavior?. Which school or classes?.... 

(3) Physical defects?. Which school or classes?.... 

(4) Special abilities?. Which school or classes?.... 

(5) Special disabilities?. Which school orclasses?.... 

(8) Vocational interests?. Which school or classes?.... 

(7) Vocational choices?. Which school or classes ?.... 

(8) Kconomic status?. Which school or classes?..,. 

(9) Educational achievement?.. Which school or classes?.... 

(10) Teacher judgments?. Which school or classes?.... 

(11) Chronological age?. Which school or classes? .. .. 

(12) Race?. 

(13) Color?. 

(14) Alphabetically?. 

VII. Vocational Information 

(a) Do you have regular classes in vocational information?. 

How many?.Where?. 

(b) Is the task of giving vocational information definitely asaigned 

to some person or persons?. 

Whom?.Where?. 

(c) Is vocational information given in connection with other school 

subjects, such as English, civics, geography taught by regular 
teachers?. 


(J) Are students systematically taken to visit: 

Stores?.Which students?.How often? 

Offices?.Which students?.How often? 

Factories?.Which students?.How often? 

Other schools?.Which students?.How often? 

(e) How is the vocational information collected ? 


(/) What books on vocational information are used? 

As texts. 

As reference. 

Teachers’ handbook. 

(ff) Are the pupils segregated in groups for the purpose of receiving 

vocational information?. 

On what basis?. 
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(A) Are all pupils in certain schools or grades given the same kind of 

vocational information?. 

Which schools or grades 7. 

(t) Have job analyses been made?. 

What jobs?. 

What outline?. 

When?. 

By whom?. 

Where obtainable?. 

(j) Have any of the following surveys been made? 

(1) Industrial opportunities?... .When?... .By whom?. 

(2) Industrial education?.When?... .By whom?. 

(3) Commercial opportunities?... When?.... By whom?. 

(4) Commercial education?.When?... .By whom?. 

(5) Students?.When?....By whom?.. 

(6) Social?.When?... .By whom?. 

(7) Where may these surveys be obtained?. 


(fc) List here the names, amount of time given, and salaries of every 


IMirson definitely 
information: 

assigned to 

the task 

of giving vocational 

Name. 

.School. 

. . .'I'ime. 

.Salary. 

Name. 

.School. 

. .'rime. 

.Salary. 

Name. 

. School... 

. .'I’ime. 

.Salary. 

Name. 

. School. 

. .'rime. 

.Salary. 

Name. 

.School.. 

. . .'rime. 

.Salary. 

Name. 

. School. 

.I’iine. 

.Salary. 

Name. 

.School.... 

.'rime. 

.Salary. 

Name. 

School . . . 

,'rime. 

.Salary. 

Name. 

.School. 

. 'rime. 

.Salary. 


VIII. Extra-classroom Activities 

(a) List here the extra-curricula activities that you consider as 
functioning !is guidance, such as Life-career Club, Engineering 
Club, Orchestra, Glee Club, Camera Club, Nature Club, Debat¬ 
ing Club, etc.: 


Name.School. 

Name.Schcad.* 

Name.School. 

Name.School. 

Name.School. 

Name.School. 

Name.School. 

Name.School. 

Name.School. 
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IX. Student Participation-Govemment 

(a) If you have any form of student organization that participates 
in the government of the school, give a brief outline of its organi¬ 
zation. 


X. ScManhips 

(a) Do you have any form of scholarships for enabling high-grade 
but needy students to continue their education? If so, please 
describe them. 


XI. "Try-outs” 

(a) Do you have any specilic try-out courses in your schools?. 

Industrial ?.Which schools?. 

What trades?.Which schools?. 

Commercial?.Which schools?. 

llomemaking?.Which schools?. 

Academic?.Which schools?. 

Art?.Which schools?. 

Music?.Which schools?. 

Agricultural ?.Which schools?. 

XII. Vocational Education, Courses 

(a) List here the courses in your schools that you consider jis specifi¬ 
cally vocational; 

(1) Industrial Grade Kntrance Hequirements Smith-Hughes aid? 


(2) llomemaking 


(3) Commercial 
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Cl) Agricultural 


(h) List here the vocational courses in schools in your ilistrict (city) 
that are not a part of the pul)li<; school system hut are maintained 
for private gain: 


(c) List here the vocational courses in schools in your district 
(city) that arc not part of the puhlic school system hut are 
maintained by idiilanthropists or endowments and not run 
primarily for gain: 


ICIIL Oulsitle Afieiiries Pracliciiig (liiuluiice 

(o) List here the names and addrcss(!s of any juivate agencies outside 
the public schools that practice guidance for gain: 


((») List here the names and addresses of any privately l■mlowcd or 
philanthro]>ic agencies that practice guidance (with or without 
fees) not primarily for gain; 


XIV. The Cost of Cniilaiire 

(n) List here the guidance it(‘ms in last years budget. 


Amount of deficit or surplus:. 

(6) List here the items chargeable to guidance in this year’s budget: 
(1) Personnel: 

Name Function Time Salary 
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(2) Matcriuls: 

Tests: Name Number Cost 


Printing and mimeographing: 

Name Number Cost 


(3) Furniture 

Desks. 

Seats. 

bookcases.. 

Filing cases. 

Miscellaneous.. 

XV. New Projmsals 

(a) What new guidance proposals have been definitely approved for 
next year? 


(h) What new guidance proposals have been definitely disapproved 
for next year? 


(c) What new guidance proposals arc now in process of formulation 
for next year? 


(d) Uixm what surveys, studies, research, data, resolutions, etc. 
were these new proposals formulated? 
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SOME UNSOLVED PROBLEMS OF GUDIANCE 

The development of the economic order in this country mnv 
be roughly divided into three parts: Pint, during the colonial 
period the big problem was that of production to satisfy immediate 
pressing and personal needs of food, shelter, and clothing. 

Second, during the period ante-dating the Civil War, there 
were the problems of distributing the local surplus of materials 
produced. During the .solution of this problem there was the 
remarkable development of steiyn railroads, steamship lines, 
and canals. We arc just at the end of that period, but the 
problem of distribution is still with us, as is indicated by our 
national advertising campaigns. 

Third, the personnel period, upon which \w are just now enter¬ 
ing. ■ At the pre.sent time we are thinking more than ever befon^ 
in terms of people. The new science of p.sychologj’, the tests of 
intelligence, vocational tests, rating scales, the development of 
the personnel engineer and the labor manager in industry, tin; 
idea of industrial democracy, collective bargaining, equalizing 
the opportunities for a fitting education for all classes of people 
are a few of the indications of this period. 

It is in the movements, propositions, and experiments of this 
period that the movement for vocational and life guidance finds 
its place. In our public sc1uk)1s we are thinking in terms of 
boys and girls, their needs, their capacities, and their individual, 
social, and economic differences, and not so entirely in terms of 
subjects.’ We are slowly, but surely, making over our schools to 
fit the pupils instead of requiring that the pupils,cither fit them¬ 
selves to the schools or get out. From the.se fundamental causes 
and effects arises the embryonic guidance movement. 

' See Snedden, D., Socuitogicnl Delerminalion of Ohje^livca in /idvcalion, 
.f. B. Lippineott Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 1921. Lewis, W. D., 
Democracy’s High School, Houghton Mifflin Company Xew ^'ork, 1914. 
Devey, Evelyn, and Devey, .John, Schools of Tomorrow, E. P. Dutton, 
& Company, New Vork, 191.'). Eliot, C. W., “Changes Needed in 
American Secondary Education,'' Paper, No. 2, General Education Board, 
•New York, 1910. 
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• 

We have spent a lot of time philosophizing, theorizing, promot¬ 
ing, and propagandizing in regard to vocational guidance. It is 
now time to get down to the bedrock of facts and conditions, 
make good, and produce. Words, no matter what their quantity 
or quality, nor by whom spoken, will no longer suffice. We must 
change from the philosophical “I believe” to the scientific “I 
know.” We must abandon the sentimental, impressionistic, 
aspirational, idealistic attitude that is based largely on prejudices 
and emotion, and adopt the scientific attitude and methods in 
the great task that confronts us. 

1. One of our first tasks is to adopt certain policies, elucidate 
certain principles, (see Chapter IV), define certain terms (sec 
Chapter III), and define and limit our scope of responsibility and 
activity (see Chapters, XIV-XV). This must be done quite .soon 
or we will find that such persons as the ever-experimenting, 
ever-defining psychologists and sociologists will know more abotit 
our job than we do ourselves. It behooves us, then, to reach 
out into their fields and many others, and draw from them, and 
make use of, any knowledge and methods that will be of service 
to us. 

2. Probably our most prcs.sing problem is one that includes 
both objective and method. Just where do we stand in regard 
to the use of the wide variety of tests, measures, and scales and the 
data derived by their use? Are we advocating guidance as 
consisting primarily of giving to all pupils a wide variety of 
unselected vocational information and exposing them to a series of 
.so-called “try-out” coxirses for the purpo.se of self-discovery 
and letting the pupils guide themselves? In other words, is 
our chief purpose that of offering guidance for the purpose of 
self-guidance? If so, j\ist exactly how shall we do it? What 
methods of checking the results of our guidance shall we use? 

3. Or, shall we advocate the use of the scales, tests, measures, 
and statistical devices of the psychologist and educational 
statistician, which Professor James is reported to have christeneil 
“brass instrument psychology?” Shall we advocate the use of 
intelligence tests, intelligence levels, prognosis tests, aptitudes 
tests, character tests, achievements tests, and p.sychoneurotic 
inventories? When making such a decision we must consider 
so far as is possible both the proximate and ultimate results of 
such a decision. Do we stand for “grooving” or guidance, or a 
happy combination of both? 
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4. Another problem, growing naturally out of the above, is 
the necessity of developing a more or less standardized method¬ 
ology, and systems of organization and administration of voca¬ 
tional guidance (see Chapters IX-Xll). Is guidance an integral 
part of our educational system or is it something just tacked on? 
What is the place and authority of the director of vocational 
guidance in a school system, to whom is he or she responsible, 
over whom do they have authority, and how mucli? Is the 
director of guidance superior, equal, or subordinate to the princi¬ 
pals? What is their relationshi]) to the director of vocational 
education? To the director of research and statistics? 

5. What is the best method of training vocational advisers? 
Directors of vocational and educational guidaiUH*? Visiting 
teachers? Placement officers? What rc(iuired courses should 
they take? What elective courses l)e offered them? What 
institutions offer such training in the form of systematic cur¬ 
ricula? What shoxdd be the prcre(iuisit(?s for entrance to such 
courses? What training have present liolders of such positions 
received? 

6. We need a much better formulation of our objectives and 
this cannot well be done until we have defined our terminology? 
Is vocational guidance just exactly that and nothing else? Or 
does it include both vocational and educational guidance? 
If so, why not also include social guidance;, moral guidance, physi¬ 
cal guidance, civic guidance, guidance in ethics and aesthetics, 
and many other fields in which the youth of our land meed guid¬ 
ance? Why not call it “life guidance?” Just where are the 
limits of our activities? Just what arc; our functions? What 
are our objectives, major and minor? How shall we set about 
accomplishing that which we decide upon as our objectives? 

7. We need to question and critically examine some of our 
statements and beliefs. Just how much wc'ight should Ik; given 
to the expressed interests of youth of certain ages? Of certain 
intelligences? Of certain social and economic; tevels? Arc the 
interests of young people permanent enough so that we may use 
them as a basis for guidance? How much weight shall we attach 
to such studies as that made by Willet,^ in which he presents 
data from which he deduces that 

•Wii.LETT, G. W., “Permanence of Pii|iil Interests," School and Society, 
■ vol. ix, No. 210, March 1.5, 1910, p. :«4; No. 211, -March 22, 1919, p. :m. 
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Vocational advice given to these boys on the basis of their occuiui- 
tional interests would have been Well placed in less than one out of five 
cases. . . . Vocational advice given to freshman girls on the basis of 
choice would have been correct in one out of six cases. 

8. We need to scrutinize more carefully the vocational infor¬ 
mation we are giving to students. How much of it is vocational 
misinformation? What is the l)est method of collecting voca¬ 
tional information? The best method of distributing it? 
How may we keep it accurate and up-to-date? What special 
method of teaching it? 

9. Shall we or shall we not discuss and express personal points 
of view in our vocational information classes on such contro¬ 
versial questions as whether workers should organize into unions 
and which of the three types' of unions? The right to strike? 
Collective bargaining? Soviet Russia? The minimum wage? 
The living wage? The saving wage? Of so, which titular head 
shall we hold up as an ideal, the late Samuel Gompers or W. G. 
Foster? And which of us is to decide that question? 

10. What about try-out courses? Which is the best for 
guidance purposes—the “Ettinger plan” of separate shops 
in charge of specialists, the “Russell-Bonser” plan of a general 
industrial shop, the “Gary plan” of supervised productive work 
under a mechanic, or the “Pittsburgh combination plan?” 
Which do we advocate? On what basis of facts? Do you think 
these so-called try-out courses really try out? If so, for what? 
Are they negative or positive guidance? New York City public 
schools teach nearly 200 occupations in their vocational classes, 
and they have only 10 occupations represented in their try-out 
couises while the workersof New York City are employed in 17,000 
occupations. 

11. We talk, write, and read a lot about “aptitudes.” Just 
exactly what are they? Have we a list of them? What apti¬ 
tudes tests do we have? Are aptitudes inherited? In what 
vocations are they necessary? What is their relation to general 
intelligence? 

12. What method do we have of checking the results of our 
guidance? For particular groups and individuals was it guid¬ 
ance, misguidance, or merely a contributing experience? We 
simply must work out some definite method of testing and check¬ 
ing the results of our work. If we do not, some other group will. 
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with possible disastrous rt'sults for some of om- pet Iwliefs and 
theories. 

13. What achievement tests do we have in industrial education, 
industrial arts, manual training, household arts, commercial 
arts that compare in even the slightest degree with achievement 
tests in other school subjects? Would such achievement tests 
be of value to us in our work of guidance? Why have we not 
developed them? 

It is only from a frank, impersonal, anil unbia.sed discu.ssion 
of such problems and varying points of view on a profes.sional 
level that we will ever achieve the desirable optimum of solidarity, 
unification, and agreement on fimdamcntals concerning guidance 
that we must achieve in the nc.xt few years if wi; are to justify our 
existence. It is our responsibility to promote such discussion, 
resulting in the eventual formulation of principles, objectives, 
and methods which will place the guidance movement on a 
parity with other educational movemi'iits. 
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Twelfth Series, No. 9, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, January, 1921. 

32. Wood, Ben D., Measurements in Higher Education, Teachers College, 

Columbia University, New York, 1923. 
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Whipple, O. M., Manual of Menial ami Physical Tests, Wiirwick luul 
York, Baltimore, Md., 1010. 

34. Yebkes, R. M. and Fostek, J. A Point Scale for Menial 

Ability (1923 Rev.), Warwick and York, Baltimore, Md., 1023. 

3.5. Ybrkeb, R. M. (Editor), Psychological Examining in the l/nited Slates 
Army Memoirs of the National Academy of Sciences, vol. xv. Govern¬ 
ment lYinting Office, Waahington, T). C\, 1921. 

36. Yoakom, C. S. and Ykhkes, R. M., Army Mental Tests, Henry Holt A 
Comimny, New York, 1920. 
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L LIST OF BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF TESTS USEFUL IN VOCATIONAL 
AND EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

1. Bbeweb, J. M. and Keixy, K. W., A Selected Critical Bibliography of 

Vocational Cuvlance, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 

2. Bbyneb, Edna, “A Seleetcd Bibliography of Certain Phases of Edu¬ 

cational Measurements,” Seventeenth Yearbook, Part II, National 
Society for the Study of Education; The Measurement of Educational 
Products, chap. XIII, published by Public School Publishing Com- 
IMiny, Bloomington, Ill., 1918. 

Gives a list of 606 references in 9 divisions, dealing with significant 
phases of educational measurements. (Chapter VII same reference 
describes existing tests and standards for elementary and secondary 
schools.) 

.3. Bbehlicii, E. Uetal, “A Brief Bibliography of Teats in High School 
Subjects,” School Review, 27 : 799-809, Dec., 1919. A description 
list of high school tests in I.iatin, Mathematics, Science, Home Eco¬ 
nomics and History. Rather complete annotations are given, together 
with references. (For history tests, see article by Ruoo, E. U., 
especially pp. 768-769, same magazine.) 

4. Bureau of Research, University of Illinois, First Annual Report, pub¬ 
lished by University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill., as Bull., No. 9, vol. xvii, 
October, 1919. 

Chapter VII describes several standardized tests for high school subjects 
and chap. VIII dc.scribcs six mental tests. 

Educational Tests and Scales, price list of February, 1921, Bureau of 
Publishing, Teachers College, New York. 

.1. Febocson, W. E., a Brief Treatise on Standard Tests and Measurements, 
A List of Standard Test ami Measurements in General Use, World 
Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y'. 

6. Holly, Cuablbs E., “Mental Tests for School Use,” Bull. No. 4, 

University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 

7. Jacobs, CHABt.I!a L., “ Bibliography on Vocational Guidance,” BuU. No. 

66, June, 1921, Fcdend Board for Vocational Education, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. 

8. Kohs, Samuel C., The Binet-Simon Measuring Scale for Intelligence: 

An Annotated BMiography: Journal of Educational Psychology, vol. 
V, April, p. 215 ff.. May, p. 279 ff., June, p. 355 fl. 

9. Morrison, J. E., “Educational Measurements: A Selected Bibliog¬ 

raphy,” Bull. No. 734, published by the University of the State of 
Now York, Albany, N. Y., 1921. 

10. Mohlman, D. K., “A last of References on Tests,” School and Society, 

vol. xvi. No. 4(M, Sept. 23, 1922, 363 pp. 
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11. Montob W t,tandardia.d Tests for High School,” Journal of 

™ m Tr ; T,’ Pf*- 228-242; April; 

pp. 311 320, pul)hshe<l by Public School Publisliing (Company, 
Bloomington, 111. The 14 divisions of this bibliography gave the 
most complete printed list of high school tests. Tests arc described 
briefly and references are annotatiHl. Authors address and the 
publisher for each tost also given. 

Price List ami Order Blank of TeMs, Public School PublLshing Company, 
Bloomington, III., March, 1921. 


12. Huger, G. J., Psychological Tests, Revised and (’lassified Bihliography, 

published by Bureau of Kducational Exis'riments, New York. 

13. Huger, G. J., “Psychological Tests,” a bibliography, supplement to 

January, 1918, Bull., A'o. (i. Supplement 1, published by Bureau of 
Educational E.xpcriments, New York. 

Hcferences on the Binet-Simon Scale, and on other menial tests, chiefly 
of a specialised nature. 

14. C. H. Stoelting and (Jonipaiiy, Catalog of Test A/iiniralus and >Sui>idies, 

Chicago, 111., 1923. • 

15. Tii.lingiiast, C., Kei.i.y, T. 1,. and Hiinios, T. H., Ilibliograpiiy of 

Tests for Use in High Schools,” Teoehers College Record, No. 4, 
vol. xxiii, September, 1922, 37.5 pp. IT. 

“Tests and Scales,” The Journal of the National Educational Associa¬ 
tion, vol. X, No. 4, 79 pp. ff. 

Hi. U. S. Bureau of Education, “List of l{cference.s on Educational Tests 
and Mcasurcment.s,” Lihrary Leaflet, No. 2, iiiiblislied by Bureau of 
Education, Wasbinglon, D. C., .\pril, 1919. Lists a number of 
tests for elementary and high schools, with rcfcrmices. 
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A LIST OF BULLETINS PUBLISHED BY THE UNITED STATES 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION CONCERNING VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 

1906, No. 2, “German Views of American Education, with Particular 

Reference to Industrial Development,” William N. Hail- 
si ann, Ist ed., 55 pp.; 2d cd., 55 pp. 

1907, No. 1, “The Continuation School in the United States,” Arthijk 

L. Jokes, 157 pp. 

No. 4, “The Elimination of Pupils from School,” Edward L. 
Thorndike, 6.3 pp. » 

1908, No. ,6, “The Apprentice System in Its Relation to Industrial 

Falucation,” Carroll D. Wrioht, 116 pp. 

1911, No. 5, “Age and Grade Census of Schools and Colleges, A Study 

of Retardation and Elimination,” Georoe D. Strayer, 
114 pp. 

No. 11, “Bibliography of Child Study for the Y'cars 1908^9,” Louis 
N. Wilson, 84 pp. 

No. 14, “Provision for Exceptional Children in the Public Schools,” 
J. H. Van Sickle, Liohtner Wither and Leonard P. 
Ayres, 92 pp. 

1912, No. 3, “Report of Committee on Uniform Records and Reports,” 

46 pp. 

No. 11, Current educational topics, No. I, 26 pp.; “New Phases of 
Education in Buffalo, N. Y.” 

“Juvenile Labor Bureaus and Vocational Guidance in Great 
Britain.” 

No. 26, “Bibliography of Child Study for the Years 1910-11,” 90 pp. 
No. 32, “Bibliography of Exceptional Children and Their Education," 
Arthur MacDonald, 46 pp. 

1913, No. 7, “College Entrance Requirements,” Clarence D. Kingsley, 

110 pp. 

No. 0, Consular iciwrts on continuation schools in Prussia, 30 pp.: 

1. “Vocational Training in Magdeburg,” L. Ives. 

2. “Part-time Schools for Industrial Workers,” Ralph C. 

Busses. 

3. “City Continuation and Trade School of Brunswick,” 

Talbot J. Albert. 

4. “Continuation Schools of Barmen,” Euoenb Eager. 

6. “Part-time Shoo Schools in Breslau,” Frank G. Potts. 

Note. —Most of these bulletins may be purchased from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
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No. 17, “A Trade School for Girls, A Preliminary Invc.stiKntiun in n 
Typical Manufacturing City, Worcester, Mass.,” 5« pp. 

No, 19, **German Industrial Kducation and Its Is>ssons for the 
United States,” Hoi.mrs Leckwith, l.M pp. 

No. 22, “Bibliography of Industrial, Vocational and Trade hldu- 
cation,” 92 pp. 

No. 25, “Industrial Education in Columbus, Ga.," Uoi.ano D. 
Daniee, 30 pp. 

No. .50, “The Fitchburg Plan of Coojwrative Industrial Education,” 
Matthew R. McCann, 2S pp. 

No. 54, Consular reports on industrial education in Germany, 75 pp.: 

1. “The System of Industrial Schooling.” 

2. “Schools for Builders.” 

3. “Preparatory Courses for Master ('mftsmen.” 

4. “Meisterkursc at Frankfort on the Main.” 

5. “The Trade Institute at Cologne.” 

6. “Schools for Fruit-growing.” 

1914, No. 2, Compulsory school attffndance, 1.37 pp.: 

1. “Compulsory Attendance laiws iti the United States," 

W. S. Defpenbaugh. 

2. “Compulsory Attendance in Foreign Countries,” Anna 

Toeman Smith. 

3. “Compulsory Education in Germany," W. Carson 

Ryan, Jr. 

4. “The Need of Compulsory Iklucation in the South," 

WiEiJAM II. Hand. 

5. “Laws of Ohio and of Massachusetts Rrdating to Com¬ 

pulsory Attendance and Child Labor.” 

No. 4, “The School and the Start in Life, A Study of the Relation 
between School and Em)>loyment in England, Scotland 
and Germany,” Meyer Beuumfiei.i), 140 pp. 

No. 10, “Physical Growth and .School Progress, A .Study in Fixfjcri- 
mcntal Education,” Bird T. Baldwin, 215 pp. 

No. 14, “Vocational Guidance,” jiaiiers presented at the organisa¬ 
tion meeting of the Vocational Guidance Association, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 1913, iM pp. 

No. 23, “.Some Trade Schools in Europe,” Frank L. Glynn, 70 pp. 

No. 40, “Care of the Health of Ikiys in Girard College, Phihulelphia, 
Pa.,” 20 pp. • 

191.5, No. 4, "The Health of School Children," contributions from Amer¬ 
ican medical journals, July, 1913 to July, 1914, compiled 
by W. H. Heck, 100 pp. 

No. 19, “Statistics of Certain Manual Training, Agricultural and 
Industrial Schools, 191.3-1914,” 79 pp. 

No. 29, “The Truant Problem and the Parental .Si'hool,” James S. 
Hiatt, 35 pp. 

No. 33, “Problems of Vocation in Germany, with .Special Applica¬ 
tion to Conditions in the United States,” Georoe E. 
Myers, 42 pp. 

No. 50, "Health of .School Children—II,” compileil by VV. H. Heck, 
187 pp. 
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1916, No. 3, “Placement of Children in the Elementary Grades, A Study 

of the Schools of Uichmond, Va.,” K. J. Hokb, 93 pp. 

No. 21, “Vocational Secondary Education,” prepared by the Com¬ 
mittee on Vocational Education of the National Education 
Association, 163 pp. 

No. 34, “Service Instruction of American Corporations,” Leonhahd 
E. Eot.d, 73 pp. 

No. 37, “The Cooperative System of Education, An Account of Coop¬ 
erative Education as Developed in the College of Engi¬ 
neering, University of Cincinnati,” Clyde William Park, 
48 pp. 

1917, No. 9, “Department-store Education, An Account of the Training 

Methods Developed at the Boston School of Salesmanship 
under the Direction of Lucinda Wyman Prince,” Helen 
Rich Norton, 79 pp. 

No. 20, “Work of School Children during Out-of-school Hours,” 
C. D. Jarvis, 28 pp. 

No. 22, “The Money Value of Rilucation,” A. Caswell Ellis, 52 pp. 

No. 36, “Demand for Vocational Education in the Countries at 
War,” Anna T. Smith, 16 pp. 

1918, No. 19, “Vocational Guidance in Secondary Education,” A Reixirt 

of the Commission on the Reorganisation of Secondary 
hlducation Appointed by the National Education Associa¬ 
tion,” 29 pp. 

No. 24, “Vocational Guidance and the Public Schools,” W. Carson 
Ryan, Jk., 151 pp. 

No. 25, “Lidustrial Education in Wilmington, Del., 102 pp. 

1919, No. 6, “A Half-time Mill School,” H. W. Fooht, 23 pp. 

No. 24, “I'hlucational Work of the Boy Scouts,” Lorne W. Barclay, 
16 pp. 

No. 50, The public school system of Memphis, Tenn., Part I, 160 pp. 
1. “An Industrial and Social Study of Memphis.” 

No. 50, The public school system of Memphis, Tenn., Part VI, 
“Industrial Arts, Home Economics, and Gardening,” 48 pp. 

No. .52, “Industrial Schools for Delinquents, 1917-1918,” prepared 
under the sujiervision of 11. R. Bonner, 53 pp. 

No. 70, “Schools and Classes for Feeble-minded Children, 1918,” 
prepared under the supervision of H. R. Bonner, 37 pp. 

No. 78, “Schools and Classes for the Blind, 1917-1918,” prepared 
under the supervision of H. R. Bonner, 23 pp. 

No. 79, “Schools for the Deaf, 1917-1918,” prepar^ under the 
supervision of H. R. Bonner, 40 pp. 

1921, No. 5, “Part-time Education of Various Types, A Report of the 
Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education, 
Ap|X)inted by the National Education Association,” 22 pp. 

No. 41, “Educational Work of the Boy Scouts,” Lorne W. Barclay, 
10 pp. 

No. 43, “Business Training and Commercial Education,” Glen 
Levin Swiqgett, 17 pp. 

No. 46, “Educational Work of the Girl Scouts,” Louise Stevens 
Bryant, 14 pp. 
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A LIST OF AVAILABLE BULLETINS OF THE FEDEILU. BOAHD 
FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION (WASHINGTON, I). C.) OF 
VALUE TO GUIDANCE DIRECTORS AND ADVISERS 

No. 31 (Trade and Industrial Scries, No. 6), “Training Courses in Safely 
and Hygiene in llic Building Trades.” 

No. 38 (Trade and Indtislrial Series, No. 8), “General Mining,” on sale liy 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Ofliee, 1.1 
cents per copy. 

No. 43 (Employment Management Scries, No. 8), “The Lalx)r Audit, A 
Method of Industrial Invcitigation.” 

No. 45 (Employment Management Series, No. 3), “Job S|)eeifiealions.” 

No. 46 (Employment Management S<?rie.s, No. 6), “'I'he Turnover of 
Labor.” 

No. 47 (Employment Management Scries No. 7), “Industrial Accidents 
and Their Prevention.” 

No. 48 (Employment Management Scries, No. I), “Emidoyment Manage¬ 
ment and Industrial Training.” 

No. 49 (Employment Management Series, No. 2), “The Selection and 
Placement of Employees.” 

No. 50 (Employment Management Scries, No. 1), “ I'hnployment Manage¬ 
ment: Its Rise and Seo|S“.” 

No. 51 (Employment Management Series, No. 9), “Bibliography of 
Employment Management.” 

No. 52 (Trade and Industrial Scries, No. 13), “Theory and Practice of 
the Machinist’s Trade,” on sale by Suiwrinlendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Ortiee, It) cents |)er copy. 

No. 54 (Commercial Education Scries, No. 4), “Survey of Junior Com¬ 
mercial Occupations.” 

No. 55 (Tradeand Industrial Series, Nt). I t), “(i)mpul8ory Part-time School 
Attendance Laws.” 

No. 57 (Industrial Rehabilitation Sr-ries, No. 1 1 . “Industrial Rehabilitation, 
A Statement of Policies to Be Obscrvcil in tfie Administration of 
the Rehabilitation .Act.” 

No. 94 (Industrial Rehabilitation Scries, No. 2), “Industrial Rehabilitation, 
General Administration and Ciuse Procedure.” 

No. 65 (Home Economics Series, No. 5), “Child Care and (diild Welfare,” 
on sale by Superintendent of IXx’.uments, Government Printing 
Office, 35 cents per copy. 

No. 67 (Trade and Industrial Series, No. 20), “A Survey and Analysis of the 
Pottery Industry.” 

No. 69 (Trade and Industrial Series, No. 21), “An Analysis of the Railway 
Boilermaker’s Trade.” 
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No. 70 (Industrial Rehabilitation Series, No. 3), "Industrial Rehabili¬ 
tation—Services of Advisement and Cooperation.” 

No. 76 (Industrial Rehabilitation Series, No. 5), "Vocational Rehabilitation 
and Workmen’s Compensation.” 

No. 77 (Industrial Rehabilitation Series, No. 6), “Handbook of Information 
for State Officials Cooperating in the Administration of the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act.” 

No. 78 (Trade and Industrial Series, No. 23), “Part-time Cooperative 
Courses,” on sale by Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, 5 cents per copy. 

No. 80 (Vocational Rehabilitation Series, No. 7), “Vocational Rehabili¬ 
tation—Its Purpose, Scope, and Methods, with Illustrative Cases,” 
on sale by Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, 10 cents per copy. 

No. 85 (Trade and Industrial Series, No. 24), "Program for Training Part- 
time School Teachers: Organisation and Content of a Training 
Program to Prepare Teachers for Effective Service in Part-time 
Schools,” on sale by Superhitendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, 5 cents per copy. 

No. 86 (Home Economics Series, No. 8), “The Health of the Family, 

Program for the Study of Personal, Home and Community 
Health Problems,” on sale by Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 25 cents per copy. 

No. 87 (Trade and Industrial Series, No. 25), “Apprentice Education—A 
Survey of Part-time Education and Other J’orms of Extension 
Training in Their Relation to Apprenticeship in the United 
States,” on sale by Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, 55 cents [ler copy. 

Report of Proceedings of the First National Conference on Vocational 
Rehabilitation of Persons Disabled in Industry or Otherwise, 
St. Louis, Mo., May 15, 16, 17, 1922. 

"Apprentice Education in the Construction Industry,” Trade and Industrial 
Series, No. 26), Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, price, 10 cents. 
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A LIST OF MENTAL TESTS 

A. Ghohp Intellioence Tests 

Army Alpha Ted (Army Beta for Illiterates and Foreigii('rs). 

Reference: Array Mental Tests, Methods, Typical Results, and Practical 
Application, Washington, D. C., November, 1918. 

Address: Division of Psychology Medical Department, War Department, 
Washington, D. C. 

Consists of the following parts: oral directions, arithmetical reasoning, 
practical judgment, synonym-antonyjn, disarranged sentences, numbiw 
series completion, analogies, and information. Answers are given by 
checking, underlining, or ero.s.sing out. The test is given in 50 minutes, and 
scoring is objective. Extcnsjvc use has been made of this test in high schools 
and colleges. 

B. U. Intelligence Ted. 

Address: Boston University, Boston, Muss. 

Consists of five tests on common arithmetic oixuations, construction of 
sentences from related w'ords, words of opposite aiul similar meaning, an<l 
sentence completion. For any grade. 

Chapman, Db. J. C. and Weli.e.s, J. B., Junior and Senior High School 
Classificalion Ted, published by IX)bson-Evuns (’ompany, (Columbus, 

Ohio. 

Consists of questions in arithmetical reasoning, general information in 
history, politics and current events, and on opposites. Icntativc norms 
are given but test lacks standardisation. 

Colvin, 8. 8., Brown University Psychological Teds. 

In four series I, II, 111, IV; two grou|>8 of interchangeable tests, the 
groups differing only in one type of questions (reasoning from given rela¬ 
tions) and covering sentence completion, vocabulary lest (for intellectual 
honesty), words of opposite meaning, comprehension of word relations, and 
mathematical rea-soning from relations given. 

DbarboBN, W. F., Group Test of Inlelligence, Smies 11, imbhshcd by .1. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A group of ten tests on Picture Sequences, Word Sequences, Form Com¬ 
pletion, Opimsite Completion, Memory Duldcrs, Picture Syinlxils, Maiies, 
Disarranged Proverbs, Faulty Pictures, and Number Problems. The tests 
are applicable to Grades 4 to 9. Time almut 75 minutes; scoring objective. 
Very important feature is that it minimizes the language element. 
Freeman, F. N. and Rooo, H. O., The Chicago Group Intelligence Test. 
' Address: University of Chicago Book Store, Chicago, Ill. 

This is a test on opposites, missing steps in Scries, Proverbs, Analogies, and 
Best Reasons. 
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FERaoBON, A Series of Form Boards. 

Reference: “Journal of Experimental Psychology,” February, 1920. 

For all grades through college. 

Haookrtt, M. E., Intellifience Examination, Delta 2, for Grades 3 to 9, 
published by World Book (k)mpany, Yonkers, N. Y. 

A group teat for measuring intelligence. Devised by the Virginia Edu¬ 
cation (knnmission and used in the mental survey of schools in Virginia. 
It consists of six cxcrcise.s, as follows: sentence reading, arithmetical prob¬ 
lems, picture completion, synonym-antonym, practical judgment, and 
information. The test requires about 30 minutes and can be scored rapidly. 

Price $1..50 for package of 2.5 booklets. Manual of directions 35 cents. 
Scoring key 10 cents. 

IfoLi.Kr, C. L., Ilolleu Sentence Vocahnlary Seak, published by Bureau of 
hlducational Research, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 

A test basorl uixin the Terman-Stanford-Binet Vocabulary. The words 
of this vocabulary are put into sentences, the last word of each sentence 
being found among four words at the right. Pupils are asked to underscore 
the preiKir words to complete the sentences. 

Scries 3B is used for Grades 7 to 12. Time, 20 to 30 minutes for testing 
and 2 minutes per pai)or for scoring. 

ITico, including complete directions and score sheets, 75 cents per hundred, 
txwtage extra. 

Kem.ey, F. J., a Constnietive Ability Test. 

Address: C. If. Stoelfing Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Kent, Geometrical atul Colored Picture-pmzks. 

Address: C. II. Stoolting Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Myers, C. E. and Myers, G. C., The Myers Mental Measure. 

Reference: Myers, C. E. and Myers, G. C., “.V Group Intelligence 
Test,” School and Society, x, 355-360, published by the Sentinel, Carlyle, 
Pa., Sept. 20, 1919. 

A folder containing a direction test, a picture completion test, and two 
common-element tests. Pupils respond by drawing or checking in response 
to oral instructions. Devised as an aid in classification and is applicable to 
all school ages. 

MlLiiER, W. S., Mitkr Mental Ability Test, published by World Book 
Cktmpany, Yonkers, N. Y., 1921. 

Purpose: To measure general ability, the results to be used for classifying 
pupils and to predict success. Range: Grades 7 to 12. 

The test is made up of three parts. Part 1 being a combination of the 
disarrangerl sentence test and the directions test. The items in this test 
are arranged in order of difficulty. Part 2 or Test II, as it is called, is a 
controlled association lest, which also serves as a vocabulary test, of 200 
words, arranged approximately in order of difficulty. Test III is a modi¬ 
fication of the mixed-relations or analogies test. 

Price: $1 for 25 examination booklets including key, percentile graphs, 
and age-graphs score sheet. Manual of directions, 20 cents. Specimen set, 
25 cents. 

New York Board of Charities, 24 Standardized Menial Tests. 

Address: C. II. Stoelting Company, Chicago, Ill. 
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Otis, Arthur S. L., Olis Group Intelligence Scale. 

Reference; Otis, A. S.: “An Absolute Point Scale for the Oronp Measure¬ 
ment of Intelligence,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 11)18, pp. ‘iilO-itil 
and 333-348, published by World Book Company, Yonkers, N. V. 

An absolute point scale, similar to the Army Tests, in forms A and B, each 
consisting of 10 t^ts. These arc following directions, opiwsites, disiirranged 
sentences, proverbs, arithmetic, geometric figures, analogies, similarities, 
narrative completion, and memory. Suitable tor tirades 0 to 12. Time, 
about one hour. Scored at rate of 10 an hour. 

Prices: 25 Examination Booklets, either form $1 .fit) 

Manual of Directions 0.2.') 

Examiners Key 0.2.5 

Otis, Arthur S., Otis Self-adniini.stering Tests of Mental Ahility, Higher 
Examination, published by 'I'lic World Book Company, lookers, 
N. y., 1922. 

Purpose: To measure general mental ability, the results to be used as 
administrative needs may determine. ’ 

Range: Grades 9 to 12. 

These tests po.s8es8 four ratiu'r imixntant features: (1) Self-adminis¬ 
tration, so that the examiner has but to give a few initial instructions; (2) 
ease of scoring, which reduces the t ime of scoring a pa|)er to about 45 seconds; 
(3) flexible time limit; (4) variety of test material, insuring a more compre¬ 
hensive examination. There an: two forms of the tests, alike in diflieulty 
but different in content, hiach test consists of 75 ((uestions or problems, 
including opposites, arithmetic, geometry, analogicw, proverbs, etc. 

Price: $1 for 25 booklets, including one manual of directions, one key, and 
one record chcet. 

Pintner, R., The Menial Survey Tests. 

Address: C. H. Stoelting Company, Chicago, 111. 

Pintner, R. and Patterson, 1). G., A Scute of Perfornmnee Tests. 

Address: C. H. Stoelting (,’ompany, (diieago. 111. 

Phessey, S. Ij. and Pbessev, L. W., huliatui Group Point Scale. 

Reference: “A Group Seale for Measuring General lnl.elligcnee, with 
First Results from 1,000 Srdiool Children,” Journal of Applied Psyehology, 
vol. ii, Scptend)cr, 1918, pp. 250-269. 

Address; Dr. S. L. Pressey, University of Indiana. 

An examination comixised of ten tests of 20 items each, the tc.s1,s Ijcing 
applicable from the third grade through the high school. , Tests include role 
memory, logical selection, arithmetic, opimsites, logical memory, work 
completion, moral classification, dissected sentences, jiractical information, 
and analogies. Time for testing, 45 minutes; for scoring, two minutes fsT 
paper. Scoring is objective. 

Pressey, S. L. and L. W., Menial Survey Scale. 

Address; University of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. 

Cross-out tests for Grades 4 to 12. 

Roback, a. a., Roback Mentality Tests. 

For superior adults No. 37093. 

Address: C. H. Stoelting Company, Chicago, Ill., 1921. 
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Tatloh, C. K., Intelligence Teals, publislicd by The Academy Press, Carteret 
Place, Orange, N. J., 1922. 

Six simple tests for use with individuals or groups. 

Tkbman, Lewis M., Tcrman’a Group Teal of Mental Alnlity, published by 
The World Book Company, Yonkeis, N. Y., 1920. 

Purpose; By means of a group test to obtain a measure of intelligence 
for purjioses of classification, vocational guidance, and other administrative 
needs. 

Bange: Grades 7 to 12. 

Price: $1.55 for 25 tests, including manual, key, and record sheet. 

Theisen and Flemino, Claaaification Teat, published by Bureau of Publi¬ 
cations, Teachers College, New York. 

Reference: “Group Intelligence Tests,” Journal of Educational Research. 
Based upon the Army Alpha Test. Given in .50 minutes and scored at 
rate of 15 per hour. 

Thokndike, K. L., Thorndike Intelligence Examination for High School 
Grailuatea, published by Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
New York, 1919. « 

The examination consists of three parts, each having 15 alternative forms 
of equivalent difficulty. I’art I has IS tests and requires one hour for the 
two forms to be given; Part II has eight tests, one form to lie given in about 
so minutes. The whole examination of two and one-half hours gives a 
reliable measure of the stuilent’s intelligence. 'I’lie tests cover a wide range 
of functions. 

'I’hurbtone, L. L., Pagcholofrical Examination for College Freshmen and High 
School Seniors. 

Address: Author, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

This is Test IV of a series of six, and contains 188 problems arranged in 
cycles. Each cycle includes problems of practical information, relations, 
sentence completion, trne-fal.se statements, proverbs, and number relations. 
Time limit 30 minutes. 

Part A and Part B follow the same general plan, but contain 100 problems 
each. Time limit 20 minutes. 

Thorstone, L. L., Thurstone Vocational Guidance. Tesla: Algebra, published 
by The World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y., 1919 and 1922. 
Purimse: To diagnose a pupil's ability and to prciliet his chances of 
success in the field of engineering. 

Range; For the twelfth grade and for college freshmen. 

Price: $l for a |wekagn of 25 tests, including a key and a record sheet. 
Manual of directions, 20 cents. 

Thurstone, L. L., Thurstone Vocational Guidance Teals: Technical Infor¬ 
mation Test, published by The World Book Comiiany, Yonkers, N. Y., 
1922. 

Pur|X)sc: Tb diagnose a impil's ability ami to predict his chances of 
success in the field of engineering. 

Range: For the twelfth gnidc and for college freshmen. 

Price: $1 for a package of 25 tests, including key and record sheet. 
Manual of directions, 20 cents. 

Thurstone, L. L., Thurstone Voeatioml Guidance Tests: Geometry, published 
by The World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y., 1919 and 1922. 
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Purpose: To diagnose a pupil's ability and t« iirediet his chances of 
success in the field of engineering. 

Range: For the twelfth grade and for college freshmen. 

Price: SI for a {mckage of ‘25 tests, including a record sheet. There is no 
key for this test. Manual of directions, 20 cents. 

Thurstone, L. L., Thuraloiie Vocational Guulance Tests: Phj/sics, published 
by The World Book Company, Yonkers, X. Y., 1919 and 19‘22. 
Purpose: To diagnose a pupil’s ability and to predict his chances of 
success in the field of engineering. 

Range: For the twelfth grade and college freshmen. 

The Physics Test differs from the ordinary examination in the 8ubj<H-t 
only in that an attempt has been made to ap|)eut to the engineering interests 
of the pupil. 

Price: $1 per package of ‘25 tests, including key anil record shi-et. Manual 
of directions, ‘20 cents. 

Tbabue, M. a.. The Mentimeter. 

Reference: “Measure Your Mind,” Tb.xiiuk and SrocKitninoK. 

Address: IXmbleday Page and Compffny, New York, 1!)20. 

Consists of eight tests on Pictorial .\bsurdities. Maze Threading fieo- 
metric Figures, Opiiosites, Reading Directions, Sentence Completion, Arith¬ 
metical Reasoning, and Range of Information. Can be given to all grades 
and in college. 

Washborne, C. W., “Classified Scales for Measuring Intelligence.” 
Reference: Journal of Educational Psychology, vol. x, September, 1919. 
Tlie author has classified the tests of the Stanford Itevision of the Binet- 
Siraon Scale according to the predominant functions used in passing them. 
He claims that the scale now shows which mental functions arc alxive or 
below normal and that it is therefore diagnostic. 

Woodworth and Wells, .1. B., Association Tests. 

Address: C. If. Stoelting Company, Chicago, 111. 

For elementary and secondary schools. 

Ybrkes, R. If., Natioiuil IntelHgeme Tests, published by The World Book 
Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Devised by a committee of the National Research Council. Consists 
of two short scales, A and B, each including five tests. Kither scale requires 
approximately 30 minutes, either scale may be used alone, but reexamination 
by the second scale after an interval of at least a day is recommended. A 
number of alternative forms of the tests will be available. 

B. I.S’DIVIDL'AL TksT.S ’ 

Ellis Island Tests, “The Mentality of the .Vrriving Immigrant.” 

Public Health Hull. No. 90, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., October, 1917. 

Huey, Ed-Md.vd B., Revision Binet Test for Intelligence Age. 

Reference: Hoev, Dr., “Syllabus for the Clinical Examination of 
Children.” 

Address: Warwick and York, Baltimore, Md. 

Porteus, S. D. and Hill, Revision of the Biaet-Simon .Measuring Scale for 
Intelligence. 

Address: C. H. Stoelting Company, Chicago, III. 
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Tbrman, L. M., Metisuremenl of Intelligence, an explanation of and a 
complete guide for the use of the Standard Revision and Extension of 
the Hinet-Simon Intelligence Scale, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, Mass., 1916. 

Printed material needed in the tests, including the record booklets, may 
be secured from above publishers. 

A series of tests for years 3 to 14 inclusive and for “average” and “supe¬ 
rior” adults, based on the Binet-Simond Tests, but considered more accurate 
in measuring intelligence. Requires from one to two hours for adminis¬ 
tration. 

C. Special Tests 

Downey, .June E., Will Temperament—Group Test. 

Reference: “The Will Profile,” Hull. No. 3, Department of Psychology, 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 

A directions tyjje test for measuring certain elements of the will, adapted 
to groups. It consists of nine tasks to be performed, the scoring in most 
of which is on the time basis. Tift resultant score is shown by a graph 
with the various elements of tlie will as tenacity, assurance, motor impulsion, 
etc., for abscissas and with numbers 1 to 10 for ordinates. 

IIoLLiNOWonTH, H. L., Vocational Psychology Tests. 

Address: C. H. Stoelting Company, Chicago, 111. 

Kelley, T. L., “Interest Tests,” Educational Guidance, pj). 40-4.5, Contri¬ 
butions to Education, No. 7, published by Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, New York, 1914. 

A sot of ten exercises devised “to cover impartially all the ordinary 
interests of a pupil.” The tests are valuable in diagnostic and prognostic 
work. Tables are given to aid in the grading of the teat results. 

PoRTEus, S. D., Tests for Mental Deficiency, Vineland Revision. 

Address: C. II. Stoelting Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Ruao, H. 0., A Rating Scale for Jutiging High School or College Students. 
Address: University of Chicago Book Store, Chicago, 111. 

Form A is a subjective rating scale for the following qualities: 

1. Ability to learn—to assimilate new ideas. 

2. Industry and attitude toward school work. 

3. Ijeadcrship. 

4. Team work. 

a. Personal and social. 

Under each of tl\cse divisions the pupil rates himself by qualitative answers 
to certain questions. 

Form B is a numerical rating subjective scale, based on same qualities 
as A. This is scored by the teacher by direct comparison of pupils and may 
be used together with A by the principal for prognostic purposes. 

Wallin, J. B. W., Test far Measuring Rate of Mental Growth and Improvement 
Address: C. H. Stoelting Company, Chicago, Ill. 

WooLEY, H. T., Fischer, Cincinnati Vocational Bureau Tesls. 

Address: C. H. Stoelting Company, Chicago, Ill. 
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Ayer, F. C., The Psychology of Drawing, Warwick an<I York, naltinioro, 
Md., 1916. 

Bbonner, a. F., The Psychology of Special Ahilities anil IHsahiWics, Tlio 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indiana|)ulis, lad., 1917. 

Burt, Cyril, The DistribiUion ami Relations of Educational Ahilities, 
publication No. 1808, London City C/Ouncil, P. S. King and Son, Great 
Smith Street, Westminater, S. W., Dnidon, lOnglainl, 93 pp. 

Buckner, C. A., Educational Diiujm>sis of Individual Pupils, 'n-aclicrs 
College, Columbia University, New York, 1919, 93 pp. 

Cody, S., Commercial Tests and llow tePUse Them, The World Book Com¬ 
pany, Yonkers, N. Y., 1919, 216 p)>. 

Coy, S. Genevieve Lenore, "The Interests, .\liilities, and Achievements 
of a Special Class for Gifted (3iildren,” Contrihutions to Education, No. 
131, Teachers College, ('ohiinbia University, New York, 1923, tables, 
diagrams, 194 pp. 

Earle, E. L., The Inheritance of the Ability of Learning to Spell, Columbia 
University, New Y'ork, 1903. 

Hollinoworth, L. S., The Psychology of S/iecinl Disability in Sitelling, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1918. 

Kornhauser, a. W. and KiNosnuitv, F. A., Psyelmlogiral Tests in liusiness. 
University of Chicago, Chicago, 111., 1924. 

Manuel, 11. T., A Study of Talent in Drawing, Public S<4iool Pnblisliing 
Company, Bloomington, 111., 1919. 

Stenquist, J., “Measurements of Mechanical Ability,” Contribution to 
Education, No. 130, Teachers College, Columbia Univeisity, size 6,'.i 
by in., 102 pp., illustrated. 

Thurstone, Dr. L. L., Public Personnel Studies, vol. i. No. 1, a coinimrative 
study of clerical tests. Institute for Government Research, Washington, 
D. C. 

Rooerh, Herbert Wesley, Some Empirical Tests in Voeational Selection, 
Columbia University, New York, 1922, 48 pp,, * 7.5^ 

Steaoy, Frederick W., The Interrelations of MenUd Abilities, Teaelu^rs 
College, Columbia University, 1919, 77 pi). 

Seashore, C., Measure of Musical Talent, Columbia Graphophone Com¬ 
pany, New Y'ork, 1919. 

Seashore, Carl Emil, The Psychology of Musical Talent, Silver, Burdett & 
Company, New York, 1919. 

Stanton, H. M., The Inheritance of Special .Musical Capacities, University 
of Iowa Studies, 8, Psychological Monographs, 1922. 

W'bolein, D. E., The Correlation of Abilities of High School Pu/rils, Johns 
Hopkins University, 1917. 
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Abilities, artistic, 324 
drawing, 328 

Healey’s Discussion on, 325 
literary, 324 
mathematical, 322 
mechanical, 323 
musical, 325 

suggested reading }ist on, 340 
to remember, 322 
Abnonnal behavior, 350 
cases of, 355 

diagnostic symptoms of, 357 
individ\ial coses of, 305 
particular cases of, 308 
suggestecl reading list on, 380 
symptoms. Hygiene Committee 
List of, 358 

Woolley and Ferris Cases of, 370 
Acquired factors, 84 
Administrative relationsliips, 201 
Adolescents, characteristics of, 101 
Advised choice, 194 
Allen, F. J., 20 

Americanization classic, guidance 
in, 181 
Analysis, 114 
Ancestral inheritance, 80 
Aptitudes, 117, 355, 400 
Analyzers, 348 
and abilities, 310 
Audiles, 345 

Burt’s classification of, 319 
definitions of, 317-318 
Manipulators, 345 
new apprqaeh to, 330 
suggested reading list on, 431 
tests for, 332 

Thurstone-Jones’ tests for, 333 
Visualizers, 332 

Army Alpha Classification, 270 
personnel system, 20 


Barnes, G. M., 30S 
Bartlett, L. M., 302 
Bloomfield, Meyer, 20 
Book, F., 130 
Budgets, 231 
Burdge, H. G., 100 

C 

(.'nmpaigning fur high school 
students, 152 

Case group method, 251, 299 
Case Problems, Acceleration, retnnl- 
ation in senior high schools, 
349 

Advisors for Y. M. C. A., 149 
Analysis of five opportunities, 180 
Andrew M., 100 
Bertha B., 99 
Bertha D., 214 
Capacities for success, 87 
Case groups for guidance, 299 
Correlation of I.Q.'s and School 
grades in, 350 

Distribution of Alpha scores fourth 
grade through college, 351 
Dislributionof students by father’s 
occupation in, 93 
Educational backwardness, 04 
Effort, 71 

Employment certificates in Provi¬ 
dence, R. I., 00 
Employment supervision, 131 
Frank, A., 97 
Gordon U., 99 

Guidance in Junior High School, 
147 

in Kansas High School, 144 
in Massachusetts Junior High 
School, 145 
in reform school, 187 
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C^Problemt, Guidance in school, 
units, 144 

in email college, 186 
in the university, 146 
Guided and unguided, 187 
High school mortality, 60 
Index of employment in factories 
of New York State, 293 
Industrial fatalities, 286 
John B., 97 
Joseph, Fr., 243 
Juvenile deh'nquents. 111, 384 
Lecture on the vocations, a, 271 
IJfe, 72 

Mental age, 243 

Mental ages, nine year old group, 
353 

Method of analysis, 297 
Nationality, 88 ‘ 

New York State I^aw, 234 
Non-promotion by grades, 62 
Number of children in United 
States at work, 283 
Occupation, continuation girls, 241 
continuation pupils, 147 
of fathers, 91 

Organization extra-curricula activ¬ 
ities, 168 

Over-age group, 299 
Per cent not promoted, 300 
Persons seeking and workers called 
for. New York State, 291 
Physical guidance, 294 
Probabilities for individuals, 89 
Probabilities with varying I.Q.’s, 
246 

llecoinmendations for Kansas, 04 
Registrations in New York State 
employment offices, 286 
Relation of occupation to prefer¬ 
ence, 94 

Retardation in Cincinnati, 234 
Reviews of business conditions, 
293 

Rosalie R., 96 
School attendance, 240 
Self-support in college, 288 
Stay in school bulletin, 58 


Case Problems, students in commer¬ 
cial courses, 188 

Ten commandments of success, 
the, 73 

Ten items of Massachusetts exam., 
90 

Veteran’s Bureau, The, 63 
Reports of business activities, 
290 

Vocational trends, 92 
William A. Fa., 245 
Y. M. C. A. system, 149 
Causes for high school failure, 188 
Character analysis, 10,13, 70 
nine points against, 14 
Characteristics, major, 117 
Cinderella in industry, 107 
Civilization, agricultural stage of, 2 
development of, 397 
handicraft and domestic system 
of, 2 

hunting and fishing stage of, 2 
nine stages of, 1 
pastoral stage, the, of, 2 
promotion stage, of, 1 
Clark, R. S., 135 
College guidance, 80 
Colleges, guidance in, 184 
Continuation school courses, 172 
pupils’ intelligence of, 140 
retardation of, 140 
Cooperative classes, guidance in, 179 
Cooperative courses, 167 
Coordinator, the, 204 
functions of, 175 
Courses of study, 229, 237 
Curriculum as selective agency, 76 

D 

Department of attendance, 203 
Determinism, 86 
Determinism of environment, 87 
Diagnostic symptoms, Nosworthy’s 
list, 382 

Dimmick, R. W., 368 
Director vocational guidance, Edin¬ 
burgh analysis, 226 
job analysis of, 225 
responsibilities of, 217, 228 
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E 

Economic status, 116 
Education for democracy, 6 
and training, 172 
present tendencies toward, 5 
Employment managers, 206 
offices of, 207 
Entry classes, 170 
Environment factors, 82-S4 
Evening schools, guidance in, ISO 
Extra-classroom activities, 156 
Extra-curricula activities, 202 

F 

Factory system, modern scientific 
machine in, 3 
jiower machine in, 3 
simple, 2 

Federal Board, 169 
available bulletins of, 423 
Follow-up, 238 
Forms and records, 198 

G 

Glands, ductless, 380 
Growth chart, 105 
Guidance advisor, sources of in¬ 
formation for, 272 
general information for, concern¬ 
ing, educational opportuni¬ 
ties, 281 

legal requirements for, 282 
the student, 273 
the vocations, 279 
Guidance, desire for, 8 
diagnosis for, 355 
diagnostic and directive, 66 
inspirational, 70 
self-analysis, 69 
self-discovery, 07 
self-guidance, 67 
six kinds of, 66 
six main elements of, 113 
Guidance idea, the evolution of, the, 
8 


Guidance philosophy, 44 
Guidance prescription schedule, 
196-197 

II 

Halley’s distribution of intelligence, 
277 

Heredity factors, 84 

High School intelligence scores, 13ti 

Hopkins, L. '1'., 140 

I 

Indices of brightness, 138 
Industrial arts. Hit) 

Instinct of workmanship, 328 
Intelligence, general, 355 
sjH'cial, 355 
» tests, 22 
Intelligence level, 116 

,I 

Job analysis, 269 
Job analysis as a device, 254 
defined, 2,54 
objective of, 2.58 

outlines, 250,259,260,261,262,265 
steps in tnaking, 2,55 
two types of, 255 
Job requirements, 119 
Job s|)ecificntion, q\iestionnnire form 
for, 262 

three forms of, 258 
I'nitcd States Army, 259 
United States l)ei)artment of 
Labor, 260 

Junior high school as selection, 81 
guidance in, 154 

K 

Kuhimann's classification, 27ti 
L 

Isibor, Guild system of, thi!, 2 
laws, 121 

licarning opportunities, 120 
Ixjvcis of intelligence for high school, 
135 

Life career motive, 161 
Life guidance, 41, 42 
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MakinK advised choice, 122 
Marketable skill, 116 
Medieval writers, 11 
Mental Hygiene Committee, 358 

f N 

National Vocational Guidance Aaso- 
ciauon, 26 

New Zealand Apprentice Act, 30 
O 

Occupation, 231, 238 
Occupational intelligence levels, 306 
in Army, 307 < 

Fryer, 307,309,310,311 
Opportunity classes, guidance in, 
179 

Organization, four types, 4 
Orphan asylums, guidance in, 184 
Outline for diagnosis, 117 

P 

Parsons, Frank, 24, 69 
Part-time schools, guidance in, 165, 
170 

defined, 165 

Part-time students, analysis of, 
177,178 
Pascal, 0 

Philosophy of guidance, 44, 398 
Phrenology, 12 

Physical functioning, abnonnalitics 
of, 380 

Physical stigmata, 373 
cephalic deformities, 375 
cephalic index, 374 
cranial abnormalities, 375 
car, eye, fingers and toes, 378 
face, palate, nose, tongue, 377 
hair, facial expression, 379 
suggested reading list on, 386 
Physiognomy, 11 
Physiological conception, 17 
Placement, 124,194,238 


Placement agency, cooperative 
spheres, 215 
Plato’s Plan, 8 
Plato’s Bepublic, 8 
Population, distribution by occupa¬ 
tion, 50 

Practical arts departments, 206 
Predetermination, 84 
Prescott, A. D., 277 
Pre-vocational education, 205 
Principles of guidance, 44 
administrative, 54 
economic, 52 
psychological, 44 
social, 48 

Progress on the job, 125 
Promotion, 120 
Psychiatry, 357, 370,372 
the field of, 316 
Psycho-analysis, 372 
Psychological clinic, 203 
conception, the, 17 
examination, 21-275 
formula, 277 
Psycho-neurotic, 359 
Psycho-pathology, 117, 356 
U. S. Veterans Bureau of, 362 
Pupil interests, 106-109 
Ihjpils surviving to each grade, 77 

Q 

Qualifications for guidance teachers, 
31 

R 

Record system, 153 
Records, 202,229,237 
Reform schools, guidance in, 184 
Remedial physical defects, 329 
Research, 230,238 
Richards, L. S., 9 

S 

Schedule of operations, 190 
eight divisions, 191 
School organization’s, functional 
committee, 224 
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School organization’s, liift function¬ 
al, 223 

line and stall, 221 
line, staff and function, 222 
military type, 219,220 
School system as selective agency, 
75 

Scientific management, 3 
Scientific testing, beginnings of, 18 
Sectioning classes, 162 
Selecting advisors, 228 
Selection, Cleveland High School, 
136,137 

Senior high school, guidance in, 163 
Settlement houses, guidance in, 1S4 
Shakespeare, 10 
Short unit courses, 123 
Specials and misfits, 141 
Standard types of school organiza¬ 
tions, 218 

Stewart, Mary, 214 
Stigmata, reading list on, 371 
Strategic points for guiilaiice, 132 
college freshman, 142 
continuation schools, 139 
cooperative schools, 142 
evening schools, 143 
high school freshman, 134 
junior high school, 141 
Supervision on the job, 195 
Surveys, 113, 114, 191 

of educational opportunities, 113 
of guidance, outline, 388 
of guidance systems, 387 
of occupational opportunities, 114 
of the individual, 114 
of the students, 113 
of thirteen-year olds, 150 
of vocational education, 279 

T 

Tarkington, Booth, 103 
Teachers’ courses, 274, 275 
Terman’s classification, 276 
Terminology of vocational guidance, 
34, 35 

analysis of, 37 
Tests, 193, 237 
a list of, 425 


Tests, achievement of, 315, 401 
and testing, 229, 302 
list of bibliographies on, 418 
list of publications dealing with. 
415 

of intelligence, 303 
prognosis, 315 
trade, 23 
tyircs of, 303 
uses of intelligence, 305 
Trade tests, 23 
Trait book, 330 
I’rnits, 329 

Thirteen-year olds, 132 
Try-out courses, 68, 123, 205, 398 
Try-out values, 159 

11 

t'nited States Employment Sr-rvice, 
207 

I'nited States Junior Employment 
Service, 210 

riiilcd States Vcleriins Bnreiui 
chart, 311 

V 

Vacation activities as guidance, 182 
Visiting Nurses, 204 
Visit ing Teacher, 203, 278 
Vo<'ntion Hureatt, Boston, 24 
I'ocation Bureau, The Harvard, 26 
Vocational Adjustment Bureau, 269 
Vocational I'klucation, 124, 205 
Vocational guidance, an outline for, 
126 

bidlctins Federal Board, 423 
dclincd, 40 
definitions off 35 

development in other countries, 
28 

Ftaleral and State liCgislation, 29 
first department of, 26 
first public school system, 25 
first university summer school, 25 
in school units, 150 
legislation. New York State, 31 
list of bibliographies on, 405 
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Vocational guidance, magazine on, 
27 

analysis of definitions, 37 
objectives of, 399 
publication, U. S. Bureau of 
Education, on, 420 
reading listen, 402 
schedule of operations of, 190 
surveys of, 387, 
unsolved problems of, 397 
Vocational guidance director, 
nssponsibilities of, 233 
Vocational information, 159, 400 
classification of, 248 
for case groups, 251 
from books, 249 
list of references, 408 
new proposal concerning, 253 


Vocational information, plan for 
collecting and disseminating, 
248 

questionnaire job analysis, 264 
W 

Weaver, EU W., 27 

Wickenden, W. E., 185 

Willet, G. M., 109 

Woodworth, E. S., 359 

Work Interests Blank, Thurstone’s, 

no 

World War and guidance, 19 
Y 

Y. M. C. A. guidance in, 149, 184 
Y. W. C. A. guidance in, 184 
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